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AN ARCHAEOLOGICAL SURVEY AND POLICY 
FOR WILTSHIRE 


PARTS I AND II 


EDITORIAL NOTE 


The two papers which follow are the first of a series commissioned by the Archaeology 
Sub-Committee of the Wiltshire Archaeological and Natural History Society. The series ts 
designed to assess the current state of knowledge in the county and to provide a guide for the use 
of the Sub-Committee in the planning of future research. Further parts will be published in 
subsequent volumes of the Magazine. 

Acknowledgement 1s made to the Council for British Archaeology for a grant covering the 
cost of publishing Parts I and II. 


PART I: PALAEOLITHIC 


by DEREK ROE 


ALTHOUGH the monuments and artifacts of later periods rightly take pride of place 
in the prehistoric archaeology of Wiltshire, there is a considerable richness of Palaeo- 
lithic material, notably of Lower Palaeolithic date. A fair amount of this has strayed 
beyond the local museum collections, as a result of the movements of private 
collectors and exchanges of material between them. For this reason particularly, 
the full quantity has perhaps never been appreciated, notwithstanding the important 
list of find-spots incorporated in L. V. Grinsell’s Archaeological Gazetteer published 
twelve years ago.! 


LOWER AND MIDDLE PALAEOLITHIC PERIODS 


A list of Wiltshire finds of material of this date forms the Appendix to this paper. 
The information is mainly reproduced from the Gazetteer of British Lower and Middle 
Palaeolithic Sites which the present writer has recently prepared for the Palaeolithic 
and Mesolithic Research Committee of the Council for British Archaeology,? and 
thanks are due to the Council for permission to quote the Wiltshire figures. 

In this list it has not always been possible to give exact figures for each site: 
some of the older written sources leave doubt as to the validity or type of the material 
they mention, or else it may not always be clear whether that material is the same as, 
or additional to, the artifacts in surviving collections. In the case of the extremely 
prolific Knowle Farm Pit (Savernake), the artifacts have been so widely dispersed 
that it seems probable that more exist than have so far been traced by the writer; 
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minimum totals have therefore been given, according to the collections examined 
in detail. 

The following table summarizes all the Wiltshire material listed in the Appendix 
and offers comparative figures for the adjacent counties. For similar reasons to those 
stated in the last paragraph, all the totals in the Table are to be regarded as minimum 
quantities; the classification of the artifacts follows that used in the Appendix, 
except that columns for Levallois cores and flakes have been added. Apart from the 
figures from immediately adjacent counties, those from Kent are also included, 
because Kent proved to be the most prolific county for British Lower and Middle 
Palaeolithic finds. It has not been possible to add in the small amounts of material 
reported since the Gazetteer went to press, except in the case of one Wiltshire find. 


TOTALS OF LOWER AND MIDDLE PALAEOLITHIG ARTIFACTS FROM WILTSHIRE, ADJACENT 
COUNTIES, AND KENT. 
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WILTSHIRE 57 | 2090 25 12 121 2g1| 69 ~— — 2608 
BERKSHIRE 184 | 3764 89 22 368 625| 43 5 27 | 4943 
HAMPSHIRE* 471 | 5583 86 QI 250 927] III II 65 | 7054 
DORSET 99 | 2613 30 6 74 453| 29 5 15 | 3225 
SOMERSET 52 233 I 6 52 224| 45 4 13 578 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE Q 31 3 6 8 9 — —- 57 
KENT 494 | 7673) 231 554 | 2505 | 16163| 449 117 | 1669 | 29361 


* excluding the Isle of Wight. 


While these figures are certainly influenced by such factors as the different 
extent and nature of collection in different areas, they still help to place the Wiltshire 
material in its proper British context. The whole distribution of British Lower and 
Middle Palaeolithic sites shows heavy concentrations in South-Eastern England— 
the Lower and Middle Thames, South Hampshire and East Anglia—with a marked 
thinning out northwards and westwards.3 

Within Wiltshire, as the map (FIG. 1) shows, most of the finds have been made 
along the sides of the present river valleys, though a few implements have been col- 
lected from the high chalk land, most of these being single finds. 

Most Wiltshire find-spots have produced only single finds or just a few artifacts, 
often much worn. The present writer has argued that such material can hardly 
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®@ Prolific finds © Few or single finds 


Fic. 1 
The distribution of some Wiltshire find-spots of Lower and Middle Palaeolithic artifacts. 
Based on the Ordnance Survey Quarter Inch Map of Great Britain with the sanction of the 
Director General. Crown Copyright reserved. 


ever be assigned directly to a cultural stage, and that a typological sequence of hand- 
axe development in Britain can only be worked out by the objective study of proper 
groups of demonstrably contemporary handaxes.4 The validity of any sequence 
established in such a way would, however, naturally require to be checked by any 
available geochronological evidence. 

In a recent study,5 objective methods were applied to the most reliable groups 
of handaxes available from British sites. The results suggested that most of the 38 
assemblages concerned belonged to two main ‘Traditions, characterized by the 
dominance respectively of pointed and ovate shapes of handaxe. Both Traditions 
were divisible into Groups, and to some extent further into Sub-Groups, of handaxe 
industries. These Groups and Sub-Groups are thus merely to be regarded as clusters 
of sites whose industries seem similar in terms of the morphology of the handaxes 
most commonly made, and the usual degree of refinement. 

Far too little reliable geological evidence is yet available to order these Groups 
and Sub-Groups chronologically, and no doubt some of them overlapped in time. 
Typologically, there is plenty of common ground between them. For example, 
even such an apparently distinctive handaxe form as the refined twisted ovate (like 
the single handaxe from Compton Chamberlayne in the Salisbury Museum) 
occasionally occurs in industries where pointed handaxes are the dominant feature— 
at Hoxne, Suffolk, for example. It is on clear typological preference, and not on the 
mere inclusion of some particular handaxe type, that the Groups are to be dis- 
tinguished; similarly, it is because of the common ground between the Groups that 
it is not reasonable to give an arbitrary culture-stage classification to most of the 
isolated Lower and Middle Palaeolithic finds from Wiltshire, or indeed any other 
part of Britain. 

However, one Wiltshire site did provide a group of handaxes to which the 
objective metrical and statistical methods could properly be applied, even though 
there was no question of its offering a single undisturbed occupation floor. This 
was Knowle Farm Pit, Savernake, one of the most prolific of all British handaxe 
sites: exceptional collections of several hundred specimens are available at both 
Devizes Museum and the Hunterian Museum of Glasgow University, besides many 
smaller collections as listed in the Appendix. 


The literature of the Knowle Farm site is mostly out of date, and a fair amount of it 
is concerned with the well-known phenomenon of the patches of high gloss found not 
uncommonly on the handaxes. Useful accounts of the site at the time when the majority 
of the implements were found are contained in three papers in the Wiltshire Archaeological 
Magazine early in this century.® The artifacts evidently came from more than one level in 
a series of fluviatile deposits7 on the edge of the Kennet Valley; the Rev. H. G. O. Kendall, 
who kept the site under frequent observation at this period, appears to have observed a 
significant concentration of implements in the main bed of ‘river silt’,’ which might sug- 
gest the proximity of a working site,—though the Cunningtons had previously specifically 
denied that one was present.? Some of Kendall’s claims, e.g. the frequent presence of 
hammerstones and artifacts of ‘microlithic’ character in the same levels as the handaxes, 
do not appear to be justified by the surviving material, but there remains a vast number 
of handaxes, many of which are in fresh condition. 

‘The metrical and statistical analysis of a sample of the fresher handaxes from Knowle 
Farm Pit gave interesting results. Ovate types of handaxe were clearly dominant, but they 
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were strikingly lacking in refinement: not only were they inclined to be thick in section, 
but such advanced technological features as ‘S-twist’? or ‘tranchet finish’ were almost 
completely absent.*° 

Among the other British sites similarly tested, three produced strikingly coarse indus- 
tries, which could in each case be argued as early on geological as well as typological 
grounds: Fordwich, Kent,!! Farnham, Surrey, ‘Terrace A,* and Warren Hill, Suffolk 
(the derived series of handaxes).13 However, the Knowle Farm implements do not greatly 
resemble these, being less extreme in thickness, and not sharing a typical narrowness 
of shape which characterizes those from the other three sites. Nor is the dating of the 
Knowle Farm gravel at all clear. ‘The handaxes thus appear to represent a coarse Acheulian 
industry belonging to the Ovate Tradition, not clearly paralleled elsewhere in Britain, 
and not yet proved to be of early date. 

R. A. Smith'4 suggested that the generally poor quality of the available flint at Knowle 
Farm might be a cause of the roughness of the industry, but in fact flat handaxes of regular 
shape do occur at the site, though they are in the minority, and the raw material seems no 
worse than that used for an ovate industry of considerable refinement at Highlands Farm 
near Henley on Thames, Oxfordshire, some 30 miles away east-north-east.15 


Only three other Wiltshire localities have produced handaxes in any quantity 
(see Appendix): Milford Hill (Salisbury), Bemerton, and Britford. Although up-to- 
date literature is lacking, early finds from Bemerton and Milford Hill were summar- 
ized in 1897 by Sir John Evans, who also quotes the most important other references."° 
Among the latter, an informative paper was written by C. J. Read in the Wiltshire 
Archaeological Magazine for 1885, giving the locations of numerous individual find- 
spots, especially in the Milford Hill area, and including sketch-maps.17 Most of the 
ground involved is now built over, and it does not seem possible to attribute many 
of the extant artifacts to the precise sources given by Read, so that in the Appendix 
the main quantities have been listed as the implements are now marked,—that is, 
they occur under Bemerton: General, and Salisbury: Milford Hill: General. Read 
makes it clear that Lower Palaeolithic artifacts were found almost everywhere the 
gravel was dug in the two localities. His use of the term ‘implements’ rather than any 
more detailed classification is another obstacle to identifying the actual material he 
refers to among the extant collections. At the date of his paper (1885) the term 
‘implement’ often refers to a handaxe, but by no means always. 

Evans also mentions ‘a scraper-like implement’ from Britford, but without 
further details of the provenance." 

Neither Milford Hill, Bemerton nor Britford appears to offer any evidence of a 
proper closed group of implements, useful for metrical and statistical analysis. 
However, a few provisional comments may be made, based on the results obtained 
by the writer in his study of the 38 selected British sites. 


Milford Hill. While much of the material is clearly derived, and may therefore have 
multiple origins in both time and space, there seems to be a strong contribution attributable 
to the Pointed Tradition: that is to say, triangular and pear-shaped handaxes are commonest, 
often with rough butts, and there are several ficrons (exaggeratedly pointed forms with 
incurving sides). Ovate types are present but rare,*® and twisted ovates present but very 
rare. Leading sites within the Pointed Tradition in various parts of Britain include the 
Middle Gravels at Barnfield Pit, Swanscombe, Kent,?° Hoxne, Suffolk,2! and Furze 
Platt, Maidenhead, Berkshire.?? All the three latter sites seem reliably to be of Great 
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Interglacial (Mindel-Riss) date, and their industries have often been termed ‘Middle 
Acheulian’. 


Bemerton. Here, ovate handaxes are dominant, although pointed types do occur; a few 
twisted ovates are present. The refinement of the implements is generally greater than that 
of Knowle Farm, but there is no clear unified group, and much of the material is well 
rolled. Specific comparisons with other British sites cannot properly be made, but a few 
of the well-known British sites which fall within the Ovate Tradition include the Upper 
Loam at Barnfield Pit, Swanscombe, Kent,?3 Warren Hill, Suffolk (the fresh handaxes) ,24 
Elveden, Suffolk,?5 Cogdean Pit, Corfe Mullen, Dorset,?® and Bowman’s Lodge, Dartford, 
Kent.27 From such sparse dating evidence as is available, these particular sites seem 
unlikely to date from earlier than the latter part of the Great Interglacial (Mindel-Riss). 
Their industries are usually called ‘Late Middle Acheulian’ or ‘Evolved Acheulian’. 


Britford. Here there is a rather smaller series of implements than at the two sites just 
discussed, and no striking shape preference can be said to emerge, while there are again 
no signs of a true sealed industry. Typical pointed and ovate forms are both present, with 
the latter slightly more common. 


Among the Wiltshire sites which have produced single or few implements, 
Fisherton must be mentioned for the handaxe, now in the Salisbury Museum, which 
is illustrated by Sir John Evans in Ancient Stone Implements (2nd edition, 1897), 
fig. 471, 

This is a characteristic handaxe of bout coupé type, and is recorded as having 
been found in brickearth ‘beneath the remains of the mammoth’; the same deposit 
produced a rich cold fauna and many land and freshwater shells. In England and 
Wales, handaxes of this type, characterized by their outline shape, refined manu- 
facture and flatness, and the finely worked butt with squared or slightly convex 
axe-like cutting edge, occur at the Oldbury Rock Shelters, Kent,?8 Kent’s Cavern, 
Torquay, Devonshire,*” and the Coygan Cave, Laugharne, Carmarthenshire.*° 
There are also about a hundred scattered finds of them, often isolated but sometimes 
loosely associated with Levalloisian artifacts.3! In France, they are known from various 
Mousterian cave sites, including Le Moustier itself, and, closer to England, the 
Breton site of Bois du Rocher. In ‘Handaxe Mousterian’ industries, the classic bout 
coupé type occurs against a background of specifically ovate handaxes, usually squat 
and broad, often approaching the bout coupé shape. The bout coupé type itself does not 
occur in an Acheulian context anywhere in Britain, and is of frankly Mousterian 
and perhaps Levalloisian affinities. It is only because of this restricted distribution 
in time, and the very distinctive appearance of the bout coupé implements, that it 
is possible to make so much of them when they occur, as at Fisherton, in 
isolation. 32 

The Fisherton bout coupé handaxe can therefore be regarded as the only obvious 
Middle Palaeolithic artifact surviving from Wiltshire. It is curious that no cores 
or flakes of Levalloisian technique have yet been found in the county—though these 
are now known often enough from Acheulian industries for it to be realized that they 
are not solely a Middle Palaeolithic phenomenon. Their absence from Wiltshire 
does not however appear particularly significant if their whole rather patchy British 
distribution is considered. A few Wiltshire specimens will doubtless come to light 
in due course. 
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UPPER PALAEOLITHIC PERIOD 


The present writer is not aware of any certain extant Upper Palaeolithic 
material from Wiltshire. However, if it is remembered that among the main sources 
of British Upper Palaeolithic finds of various cultural affinities are the caves of Devon- 
shire, the Mendips, South and North Wales and Derbyshire, and also that Britain 
presumably remained a peninsula of North-West Europe during the whole of the 
period in question, then there seems no reason why Upper Palaeolithic hunters 
should not have visited Wiltshire, or why their artifacts should not come to light 
in the county in the future. The presence of a late Upper Palaeolithic site no further 
away than Hengistbury Head in Hampshire33 supports this assertion. A number of 
Upper Palaeolithic artifacts were also claimed from Bed 3 in the upper parts of the 
deposits at the Forty Acre Field Pit, Barnwood, Gloucestershire. 34 

In summary, then, Wiltshire has produced a good representative collection of 
Lower Palaeolithic material, with one outstanding site at Knowle Farm, three other 
localities which are prolific but of less interest, and a fair scatter of find-spots of 
single or few implements. The Middle Palaeolithic period seems so far only to be 
represented by one handaxe of a classic Mousterian type, and the Upper Palaeolithic 
period not at all. 


FUTURE RESEARCH POLICY 


Gravel workings in Wiltshire should be watched constantly for implements, 
and the accompanying map and list of sites will suggest areas where, in the light of 
past experience, such a search is likely to be rewarded. But it is just as important 
to watch areas which have not yet produced finds. Not only gravel pits should be 
considered, but also any deep excavations for new buildings which may cut through 
Pleistocene deposits. 

Especially also the high chalk land should be searched and it is surely worth 
drawing the attention of field-workers to the extremely fruitful researches of Messrs. 
Ellaway, Willis and Rainbow in North Hampshire. They found many deeply weathered 
but undoubtedly genuine handaxes and flakes on patches of the clay-with-flints 
capping the chalk at heights even over 700 ft. O.D., including traces of what cer- 
tainly appear to have been little-disturbed occupation sites.35 A few Wiltshire palaeo- 
liths have already been found on the higher ground, and many more must remain 
to be discovered. 

Whatever may be the attraction of finding isolated handaxes, even when the 
utmost care is taken over recording their provenance, it is only from the discovery 
of proper occupation sites producing undisturbed concentrations of implements 
which belong together, that a proper understanding of the Palaeolithic period in 
Britain can come. It may well be that more such sites await discovery in Wiltshire, 
whether on the high ground or in the river valleys. In the present writer’s view, the 
finding of such sites is of the utmost importance, and the discovery and proper 
examination of even one, prolific in implements, would be of the highest value to 
Palaeolithic studies far beyond the borders of Wiltshire. Now that commercial 
gravel digging is a rapid mechanized process, a heavy burden of responsibility for 
vigilance and discovery rests with individual local field-workers. 


Apart from new discoveries, there is the re-examination by modern methods of 
sites already known. Can the implementiferous deposits at Knowle Farm be re- 
examined, and, if so, what is their date, and what is the relationship to them of the 
implements in fresh condition? Could a new and pure sample of handaxes for 
metrical and statistical study be obtained from a concentration of implements 
like that noted by Kendall, in some continuation of the containing ‘bed of river silt 
which ran along the edge, so to speak, of the platform’ then largely dug away ??° 
And do other Acheulian sites similar to Knowle Farm exist on the edges of Savernake 
Forest or in the Wiltshire part of the Kennet Valley? The peculiar nature of the 
Knowle Farm industry makes these questions extremely well worth answering. 

Modern techniques in Pleistocene geology, faunal studies and pollen analysis, 
among others, are such as to make worthwhile the re-examination of any known 
implementiferous deposits that may now or in the future be re-exposed. It might 
thus be possible to establish precise dates within the Pleistocene for the gravels at Mil- 
ford Hill and Bemerton, and hence for some at least of their contained implements. 
The Fisherton brickearth, the deposit which contained the Fisherton bout coupé hand- 
axe, would no doubt yield to a fresh study more climatic, faunal, environmental and 
therefore chronological evidence than it has done in the past.37 

Present or future building and development programmes may offer brief 
exposures cf Wiltshire Pleistocene deposits that will not be repeated. The establish- 
ment of a proper Pleistocene chronology for every area is the essential complement 
to a study based on implement typology, however painstaking and objective the 
latter may be. Some of the most fruitful lines of research are likely to be those con- 
cerned with organic remains, microscopic or macroscopic, found in situ in Pleistocene 
deposits. 


APPENDIX: 


A GAZETTEER LIST OF WILTSHIRE LOWER 
AND MIDDLE PALAEOLITHIC FINDS 


EXPLANATORY NOTES 


The form of the present list is based upon that of the C.B.A. Gazetteer of British Lower 
and Middle Palaeolithic Sites (see note 2 below). The material has been listed according to 
simple artifact classes, with no attempt at arbitrary and subjective cultural classification, 
which can be dangerously misleading. ‘The Gazetteer’s two columns for Levalloisian cores 
and flakes have been omitted since, in the case of Wiltshire, no Levalloisian artifacts have 
come to the writer’s notice. The classes used are as follows: 


Handaxes (all types). 

Unfinished handaxes or roughouts. 

Cores. 

Flakes: retouched flakes and flake implements. 
Flakes: unretouched flakes. 

Miscellaneous, worked fragments, etc. 


The sites are listed in alphabetical order according to place names, but including, 
where available, more precise site names. Not every place name is necessarily that of the 
correct parish, since it has sometimes been thought more helpful to follow the present 
marking of the material, from the point of view of those who may wish to follow it up in 
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the museums. Map references cover each entry, either just for the place name, or more 
accurately wherever possible. The map references are designated G, E or A according as 
they are General, Estimated or Accurate. A ‘General’ reference merely locates the place, 
or the broad area, in which the find-spot occurred, when nothing more useful is known. 
‘Estimated’ references represent attempts to locate a find-spot from its name, or any des- 
cription or information preserved with the artifacts such as compass directions and dis- 
tances from known places. ‘Accurate’ references are those few which are known to have 
been carefully recorded, indicating a find-spot precisely. ‘The abbreviations ‘NL’ (Not 
Located) and ‘NSR’ (No Specific Reference) are also used when necessary alongside the 
map references. An asterisk following a map reference denotes that the site is included on 
the distribution map (FIG. 1). 

In the ‘Site or Location’ column, the designation ‘General’ sometimes occurs: it is 
used to indicate material marked or recorded only with a place-name when there are one 
or more specified find-spots which belong to the same place-name. 

The classified amounts of material listed for each Wiltshire find-spot are justified by 
the final column, that headed ‘Collections or Sources’. Collections containing very num- 
erous or particularly important material from the site in question are printed in italics. 
For space reasons it was not possible to list separately the amounts of material in each 
collection for every site. Published sources are only quoted where necessary, and there 
is no attempt to provide a bibliography for each site. When literature is quoted, it is usually 
because it suggests that the site produced more material than the writer has been able to 
trace in extant collections. 


The abbreviations used for collections and written sources are as follows: 


Collections : 

Avebury Mus. : Avebury Museum, Wiltshire. 

Birmingham (CM) : Birmingham City Museum & Art Gale, 
Warwickshire. 

Bishop Wordsworth’s Sch. Mus.: ‘The Museum of Bishop Wordsworth’s School, Salisbury 
Wiltshire. 


Bournemouth (NSS) Bournemouth Natural Science Society’s Museum, 
Bournemouth, Hampshire. 

Brighton Mus. : Brighton Art Gallery & Museum, Sussex. 

Bristol (CM) : Bristol City Museum, City and County of Bristol. 

Bristol (UBSS) : Museum of the University of Bristol Spelaeological 


Society, City and County of Bristol. 


BM 
BM (NH) 


Cambridge (A & E) 
Cambridge (S) 
Cardiff (NMW) 
Cheltenham Mus. 
Chichester Mus. 
Derby Mus. 


Devizes Mus. 
Edinburgh (NMA) 


Farnham (Dorset) (PRM) 


Geol. Mus. 


British Museum, London W.C.1. 

British Museum (Natural History), South Kensington, 
London S.W.7. 

University Museum of Archaeology and Ethnology, 
Cambridge, Cambridgeshire. 

Sedgwick Museum of Geology, Cambridge, Cambridge- 
shire. 

The National Museum of Wales, Cardiff, Glamorgan- 
shire, Wales. 

Cheltenham Art Gallery and Museum, Gloucestershire. 

Chichester City Museum, Sussex. 

Derby Museum and Art Gallery, Derbyshire. 

Devizes Museum, Wiltshire. 

National Museum of Antiquities of Scotland, Edinburgh, 
Scotland. 

The Pitt Rivers Museum, near Farnham, Dorset. 

Geological Museum, South Kensington, London S.W.7. 
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Glasgow (H) 


Gloucester Mus. 
Haslemere Mus. 
Herne Bay Mus. 
London Mus. 


London. Univ. Inst. Arch. 


Luton Mus. 
Maidstone Mus. 
Marlborough Coll. 


Newbury Mus. 
Norwich (CM) 
Oxford (A) 


Oxford (UM) 
Plymouth Mus. 
Reading Mus. 
Salisbury Mus. 


Sheffield Mus. 
Southampton Mus. 


Stroud Mus. 
Swindon Mus. 
Taunton (CM) 


Warrington Mus. 


NOTE: 


The Hunterian Museum, Glasgow University, Glasgow, 
Scotland. 

Gloucester City Museum, Gloucestershire. 

Haslemere Educational Museum, Surrey. 

Herne Bay Museum, Kent. 

London Museum (Kensington Palace, London W.8., 
and Reserve Collections at Lancaster House, London, 
S.W.1). 

Teaching Collections of the Institute of Archaeology, 
University of London, London W.C.1. 

Luton Museum and Art Gallery, Bedfordshire. 

Maidstone Museum and Art Gallery, Kent. 

Mount House Museum, Marlborough College, 
Marlborough, Wilts. 

Newbury Borough Museum, Berkshire. 

Norwich Castle Museum, Norfolk. 

The Ashmolean Museum of Art and Archaeology, 
Oxford, Oxfordshire. 

Oxford University Museum, Oxfordshire. 

City Museum and Art Gallery, Plymouth, Devonshire. 

Reading Museum and Art Gallery, Berkshire. 

Salisbury and South Wiltshire Museum, Salisbury, 
Wiltshire. 

Sheffield City Museum, Yorkshire. 

God’s House ‘Tower Museum, Southampton, Hamp- 
shire. 

Stroud Museum, Gloucestershire. 

Swindon Museum and Art Gallery, Wiltshire. 

Somerset County Museum, ‘Taunton Castle, Taunton, 
Somerset. 

Municipal Museum and Art Gallery, Warrington, 
Lancashire. 


It was requested that the identity of one collection additional to the above should not 
be revealed. The artifacts concerned have been included in the totals given in the normal 
way, and their source is designated “Anonymous Private Collection’. 

It is possible that a few of the artifacts listed may have been transferred between museums 
since the writer visited the collections where he saw them; his museum visits, on which 
much of the information given is based, were carried out between 1962 and the end of 
1966. However, he knows of no major changes. 


Published sources : 
Ant. Journ. 


Evans 1897 
Proc. Soc. Ant. 
VCH (Wilts) 


W.A.M. 
Windmill Hill and Avebury 


IO 


The Antiquaries Journal, being the Journal of the Society 
of Antiquaries of London. 

Sir John Evans, The Ancient Stone Implements, Weapons 
and Ornaments, of Great Britain (2nd edition, revised, 
1897). 

Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries of London (2nd series). 

A History of Wiltshire (The Victoria History of the 
Counties of England), I:1 (1957). 

The Wiltshire Archaeological and Natural History Magazine. 

Windmill Hill and Avebury: Excavations by A. Keiller, 
1925-1939, ed. I. F. Smith (1965). 
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t ‘Archaeological Gazetteer’, by L. V. Grinsell, 
in A History of Wiltshire (The Victoria History of 
the Counties of England), Volume I (1957). 

2 Published as C.B.A. Research Report No. 8, 
in October 1968 (Roe, 1968a) 

3 For a fuller discussion of the British distribu- 
tion, with a map, see D. A. Roe, The British Lower 
and Middle Palaeolithic: Some Problems, Methods 
of Study and Preliminary Results, Proc. Prehist. 
Soc., XXX (1964), 245-49 and pl. xxvu. 

4 Roe, op. cit., (1964), 249-51. 

5 D. A. Roe, Ph.D. Thesis, submitted to 
Cambridge University in March 1967: A Study of 
Handaxe Groups of the British Lower and Middle 
Palaeolithic Periods, using Methods of Metrical and 
Statistical Analysis, with a Gazetteer of British Lower 
and Middle Palaeolithic Sites. Unpublished, but 
available for consultation, at the University 
Library, Cambridge, or through the author. A 
summary of some of the main aspects of this 
thesis has since been published: see D. A. Roe, 
British Lower and Middle Palaeolithic Handaxe 
Groups, Proc. Prehist. Soc., xxxiv (1968), 1-82 
(Roe, 1968b). 

6 W. Cunnington and W. A. Cunnington, 
The Palaeolithic Implements and Gravels of 
Knowle, Wilts, W.A.M., xxx (1903), 131-38; 
S. B. Dixon, On the Palaeolithic Flint Implements 
from Knowle, Savernake Forest, ibid., 139-44; 
Rev. H. G. O. Kendall, Investigations at Knowle 
Farm Pit, ibid., xxx1v (1906), 299-307. 

7 Kendall describes the section: op. cit. (1906), 
300-304. 

8 Kendall, op. cit. (1906), 299. 

9 Cunnington and Cunnington, of. cit. (1903), 
138. 
10 Roe, Ph.D. Thesis: see note 5 above. The 
results of the analyses are set out and discussed 
in Chapters V and VI. The occurrence of ‘twisted’ 
and ‘tranchet-finished’ handaxes at the sites 
studied, including Knowle Farm, is considered 
in Chapter VI. See also Roe, 1968b, 66-7. 

™ See R. A. Smith, Implements from High 
Level Gravel near Canterbury, Proc. Prehist. Soc. 
of East Anglia, VII, Part 2 (1933), 165-70. 

1 See K. P. Oakley, Geology and Palaeolithic 
Studies (being Part I of A Survey of the Prehistory 
of the Farnham District (Surrey)), special volume of 
Surrey Archaeological Collections, 1939. The handaxes 
studied came from the Boundstone and Gravel 
Hill Channels of the Terrace A series. 

13 See J. D. Solomon, The Implementiferous 
Gravels of Warren Hill, 7. Roy. Anthrop. Inst. n.s., 
XXXVI, IOI-10. 

™ R.A. Smith, A Guide to Antiquities of the Stone 
Age in the Department of British and Medieval Antiqui- 
ties (3rd ed., 1926), 59-60. Trustees of the British 
Museum. 

ts The Highlands Farm finds are described by 
J. Wymer in his paper The Lower Palaeolithic 
Succession in the Thames Valley and the date of 
the Ancient Channel between Caversham and 
Henley, Oxon, Proc. Prehist. Soc., XXVU, 10-25. 

16 Sir John Evans, The Ancient Stone Implements, 
Weapons and Ornaments, of Great Britain (2nd ed., 
revised, 1897), 627-32. Earlier accounts by various 
authors are quoted here. 


17 C. J. Read, The Flint Implements of Bemerton 
and Milford Hill, W.A.M., xxm (1885), 117-23. 
A number ofillustrations of implements are included. 

18 Sir John Evans, op. cit. (1897), 632. 

19 It is interesting that the earlier workers 
took particular note of this fact. Cf. Read, op. cit. 
(1885), 122: “The scarcity of the oval pattern 
should be remarked.’ H. P. Blackmore, the first 
to record the finding of artifacts at Milford Hill, 
wrote that the implements were ‘. . . with two or 
three exceptions, all of the long pointed type. . .’, 
in his paper On the Discovery of Flint Implements 
in the Drift at Milford Hill, Salisbury, Quarterly 
J. Geol. Soc., Xx1 (1865), 250-52. 

20 The most recent account of the finds at 
Barnfield Pit is The Swanscombe Skull, A Survey of 
Research on a Pleistocene Site, ed. Cameron D. Ovey, 
published by the Royal Anthropological Institute 
in 1964 as Occasional Paper No. 20. See especially 
J. Wymer’s contribution, Excavations at Barnfield 
Pit, 1955-1960, on pp. 19-60. There is a full 
bibliography of the earlier literature. : 

21 ‘The most recent account is by R. G. West and 
Cc. B. M. McBurney, The Quaternary Deposits 
at Hoxne, Suffolk, and their Archaeology, in 
Proc. Prehist. Soc., XX (1954), 139-55- 

22 See A. D. Lacaille, The Palaeoliths from the 
Gravels of the Lower Boyn Hill Terrace around 
Maidenhead, Antiq. 7., xx (1940), 245-71. 

23 See The Swanscombe Skull (note 20 above), 
especially pp. 45~49 

24 J. D. Solomon, op. cit. (1933)—see note 13 
above. 

25 See T. T. Paterson and B. E. B. Fagg, Studies 
in the Palaeolithic Succession in England, No. IT: 
The Upper Brecklandian Acheul (Elveden), 
Proc. Prehist. Soc., vt, Part I (1940), 1-29. 

26 See J. B. Calkin and J. F. N. Green, Palaeo- 
liths and ‘Terraces near Bournemouth, Proc. 
Prehist. Soc., XV (1949), 21-37. 

27 See P. J. Tester, Palaeolithic Flint Implements 
from the Bowman’s Lodge Gravel Pit, Dartford 
Heath, Archaeol. Cantiana, Lx (1950), 122-34. 

28 An example is illustrated by R. A. Smith, 
op. cit. (1926), Plate V, No. 1. The present writer 
has seen five bout coupé handaxes altogether from 
the rock shelters. 

29 The British Museum (Natural History) and 
the Geological Museum (South Kensington) 
each has two examples from Kent’s Cavern. Cf. 
also Evans, op cit. (1897), figs. 386 and 387. 

30 Two examples, excavated by C. B. M. 
McBurney in 1964 and now at the Cambridge 
University Museum of Archaeology and Ethnology. 

31 The occurrences are listed and discussed in 
the present writer’s Ph.D. Thesis (see note 5 above), 
Chapter VII; see especially pp. 236-247. See also 
Roe, 1968b, 18-19. 

32 According to Evans, op. cit. (1897), 630, the 
handaxe in question was not the only artifact frem 
the brickearth. However, the present writer has 
been unable to locate the other (broken) imple- 
ment which Evans describes. 

33 See A. Mace, An Upper Palaeolithic Open- 
Site at Hengistbury Head, Christchurch, Hants, 
Proc. Prehist. Soc., XXV (1959), 233-59- 
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34 See E. M. Clifford, D. A. E. Garrod and H. S. 
Gracie, Flint Implements from Gloucestershire, 
Antiq. F., XXXIV (1954), 178-83. 

35 See G. W. Willis, Hampshire Palaeoliths and 
the Clay-with-Flints, Papers and Proc. Hampshire 
Fld. Club, xv1 Part 3 (1946), 253-56; also O. G. S. 
Crawford, J. R. Ellaway and G. W. Willis, The 
Antiquity of Man in Hampshire, Part II: North 
Hampshire, by J. R. Ellaway and G. W. Willis, 
Papers and Proc. Hampshire Fld. Club, 1x, Part 2 
(1922), 178-88. 


37 The deposits have been a source of faunal 
remains since early in the 19th century at least. 
See for example Sir Charles Lyell, On some Fossil 
Bones of the Elephant and Other Animals, found 
near Salisbury, Proc. Geol. Soc., 1 (1827), 253 
Joseph Prestwich Jun. and John Brown, On a 
Fossiliferous Drift near Salisbury, Quarterly 7. 
Geol. Soc., xt (1855), to1; J. Evans, On Some 
Recent Discoveries of Flint Implements in Drift 
Deposits in Hants and Wilts., ibid., xx (1864), 
188-94; Sir John Evans, op. cit. (1897), 630-31. 


36 H. G. O. Kendall, op. cit. (1906), 299. 


PART IIT: MESOLITHIC 
by JEFFREY RADLEY 


A survey of the Mesolithic period in Wiltshire is relatively simple since there 
are very few sites and artifacts known for this period. The following is a summary of 
the environment found by Mesolithic man, the different cultural groups, and some 
idea of their material remains. 

In Britain as a whole, the Mesolithic is in a very confused state and requires a 
complete reassessment, but even without this it is possible to isolate three groups 
within the Mesolithic: the Maglemosian, derived from Denmark, characterized 
by obliquely-blunted points, tranchet axes, and bonework, mostly hefty in size; 
the Sauveterrian, derived probably from France, characterized by triangular 
microliths and generally very small tools; and a third mixed culture, characterized 
by features of both the preceding cultures, but often with tool forms derived from 
the Continental Tardenoisian. Chronologically, it is probable that the Maglemosian 
arrived first, c. 8000 B.c., as demonstrated at ‘Thatcham,! followed by the Sauveter- 
rian, probably in the 6th millennium B.c.? Soon after this, Britain was cut off from 
the Continent by a rising sea level, which restricted contact with the Continent. 
This produced the mixed culture which was not part of the contemporary Continen- 
tal T'ardenoisian but which was able to take on some of its features such as the rhom- 
boidal and right-angle triangular microliths, and especially the probable prototype 
of the chisel-ended arrowheads, so common in the British Neolithic. This mixed 
culture is undoubtedly represented in the majority of Mesolithic sites in Wiltshire, 
dating roughly from around 6000 B.c. down to the advent of the Neolithic colonists 
and after. 


In Wiltshire, no early Maglemosian site has yet been found, and the only large 
Mesolithic site in the county is that from Castle Meadow, Downton.3 ‘The Downton site 
was found accidentally below a Neolithic site excavated in 1956-7. The general level of 
the industry was beneath 12—20 ins. of accumulated soil; 38,000 flints were recovered, of 
which 2-4 per cent were tools. There were 125 microliths, generally obliquely-blunted 
points, 95 scrapers, 3 burins, and 6 axes. The low burin total suggests little bone working. 
There were 5 transverse arrowheads and the general impression is that the site is quite 


late, perhaps in the 4th or even the 3rd millennium B.c., but still largely derived from the 
Maglemosian. 
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No truly Sauveterrian site has been recorded in Wiltshire. 

The later composite culture is represented by an extensive site at Cherhill which 
yielded obliquely-blunted points and triangular microliths, axes, burins, scrapers, and 
microburins beneath a tufa-sealed horizon.4 ‘This camp site has a date of 5280--140 B.c, 
(BM—447) which compares well with other assemblages of similar composition such as 
Peacock’s Farm, Cambridge (5650-4150). 

There have been numerous isolated finds and small groups of tools and waste which 
for the present can be grouped in this mixed culture, but which do not permit a detailed 
analysis, from Alderbury, Ansty, Box, Chippenham, Huish, Landford, Peter’s Finger, 
Sutton Mandeville, Swallowcliffe, Swindon, and Winterborne Gunner. Small groups of 
material have been found at Bapton, Dinton, Fovant, Hackpen Hill, Marlborough, 
Peckingell, and Windmill Hill.5 The flints from Windmill Hill included cores, blades, 
microliths and a tranchet axe, notched flakes and ‘dos abattu’—these are now lost. ‘The 
Marlborough finds from the Kennet Valley may have been related to the Thatcham sites 
further down the same river, but these are also lost. Recently, a few Mesolithic flints were 
found in the excavation of the Roman villa at Box.°® 

There are several microliths from Dinton and Fovant in the Wylye Valley, including 
an obliquely-blunted point, two tiny triangular microliths, and tiny broken rod, together 
with a tranchet adze, 2 saws and other flakes and blades.7 Similar finds, including a double 
scraper, came from an area 50 by 30 yards in the Bapton watermeadows on the River 
Nadder under 6—12 ins. of soil. 

By the Bradford Avon, microliths, blades, cores, scrapers and microburins have been 
found at Christian Malford and Peckingell. 

Some of these groups of finds were associated with Neolithic remains, but it is not 
possible to say whether the microlithic tools are contemporary with them. This is particu- 
larly so at Broom Park, Landford, where many hundred flints were found, but only a few 
are Mesolithic, including 2 microliths, 2 notched blades, 120 blades, 4 end scrapers and 
several core trimmings. § 

There are many tools from Wiltshire which may belong to the Mesolithic but which 
cannot be certainly ascribed to it. Hourglass-perforated pebble maceheads, for example, 
have been found in contexts from the Mesolithic? to Bronze Age; recently an isolated 
example was found on Ebsbury Hill’®, Great Wishford. 

Tranchet axes are generally believed to be wholly Mesolithic and examples have been 
found at West Sharcott!! and Middle Winterslow” in the last few years. Some other axe- 
like forms and bifacially-worked knives may be pre-Neolithic; it is tempting to place some 
of the adzes and picks found at Bowerchalke?3 in the Mesolithic, but these are all surface 
finds and some are difficult to date. 


When we consider the development of man in Wiltshire, the most striking feature 
is the general continuity which can be found through the last 5,000 years, and it is 
all the more striking that virtually nothing can be said about the preceding 5,000 
years which covers the Mesolithic period. The Mesolithic occupants of Wiltshire, 
however, were sufficiently numerous and progressive to be able to adapt themselves 
to the influx of Neolithic people and ideas. If the Secondary Neolithic as a hybrid 
Neolithic-Mesolithic culture exists, Wiltshire should be one of the best places to 
try to demonstrate it in detail. 

The present distribution of Mesolithic sites in Wiltshire, with its concentration 
in the south, is largely the result of the activities of R. C. C. Clay. The general lack 
of Mesolithic assemblages elsewhere in the county can be attributed in part to the 
greater attractions of barrows and settlements to Victorian antiquarians, but also 
in part to the evolution of the present landscape. Small flints are difficult to find on 
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the Clay-with-flints which covers many hills and centuries of ploughing has led to 
soil erosion and accelerated soil creep, so that Ashbee could demonstrate a 2 ft. 
reduction in the average land surface since the Neolithic at Fussell’s Lodge.t4 In 
that 2 ft. would have been any local Mesolithic material, and it can probably 
be taken as a fair generalization that most of the Chalk uplands are not likely to be 
productive of Mesolithic remains because of soil movement. Experience in the high- 
lands of Britain has usually been to the contrary, where Mesolithic material has been 
preserved under accumulations of peat, but it is to the Wiltshire valleys that future 
fieldworkers must look for Mesolithic sites. It is noteworthy that the majority of 
Wiltshire’s Mesolithic remains have so far come from the valleys of the Nadder, 
Wylye, the Bradford and Salisbury Avons and the Kennet, and that the Downton 
site was buried under 12-20 ins. of soil. 

As a result, it is virtually impossible to organize a search for more Mesolithic 
sites. Previous finds have been made by chance, but there is a need for people 
to be able to recognize Mesolithic material when it is found, and to record it in 
such a way that distribution maps can be compiled from time to time and the best 
sites selected for excavation. In addition to this, it is necessary to try to locate datable 
Mesolithic burials which have so far proved elusive, but may well prove to be part 
of the numerous groups of inhumations and cremations which have no datable 
grave goods but which might be now dated by other means. 


« Wymer, J. J., Proc. Prehist. Soc., xxvu (1962), 6 W.A.M., 63 (1968), 109. 
329-61. 7 The artifacts are in Salisbury Museum. 

2 Based on the only published radiocarbon 8 Salisbury Museum, 87. 1937. 
dates for the Sauveterrian, from Rouffignac; 9 Rankine, W. F., Proc. Prehist. Soc., XV (1949), 
Radiocarbon, 1963: GrN—2913, 2895, 2880. 20. 

3 Higgs, E., Proc. Prehist. Soc., xxv (1959), 10 Salisbury Museum, Neo. 1408, 48/65. 
209-32. 11 Devizes Museum. 

4 W.A.M., 63 (1968), 107. 12 Salisbury Museum, 27/65. 

5 Rankine, W. F., W.A.M., Lv1 (1955), 149-615 13 Private collection. 
Grinsell, L. V., The Archaeology of Wessex (1958), 83 14 Ashbee, P., Antiquity, xxx (1958), 108. 


Stone, J. F. S., Wessex (1958), 16. 
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BURY WOOD CAMP 


EXCAVATIONS IN THE NORTH-EAST AND NORTH-WEST 
AREAS 


by D. GRANT KING 


THIS IRON AGE HILL-FORT is situated on a promontory of the Great Oolite, in the 
Parish of Colerne, National Grid reference ST 817740. 


INTRODUCTION 


The last report on the site (W.A.M., 62 (1967), 1-15) gave an account of the 
principal features observed within the bivallate defences of the South-West Front 
of the Camp. In this issue it is proposed to draw the reader’s attention to a new and 
surprising discovery at the North-East Entrance and, secondly, to describe excava- 
tions at the hitherto unexplored North-West Entrance. At an earlier date (W.A.M., 
58 (1961), 40-47, and 58 (1962), 185-208) the actual passage-way and rampart 
revetments at the north-east received a systematic examination. Thus, over a period 
of years, we have amassed a fair amount of information concerning the fortifications 
(and particularly about the entrances) of a great hill-fort of the promontory type 
at the southern extremity of the Cotswold Hills. 

This communication will be the last on this aspect of the subject. While it is 
inevitably incomplete and unsatisfactory in some respects—for reasons beyond our 
control—it may convey more vital information than the writer, at first, considered 
possible in such adverse circumstances.! 


SUMMARY 


It has now been demonstrated that an earlier construction existed at the North-East Entrance. 
Drystone revetting, 234 feet long by 5 feet in maximum height, was disclosed within the northern 
and inner parts of the North Inbent Rampart, and this terminated in an unsuspected fifth post-hole. 
Subsequently, in a second building period, the rampart was remodelled, widened, and extended 
another 16 feet. 

At the North-West Entrance a major part of the funnel-shaped passage was excavated, 
revealing stone revetments over 67 feet long, and four staggered post-holes. One of these was 
remarkable in that it had retained much of its original packing material in situ, and in the 
midst of this a cylindrical cavity, 2-2 feet in depth, still preserved the approximate dimensions 
of the missing gate-post. 


EXCAVATIONS’ 


These excavations, as will be seen, were both started as long ago as 1964, but 
suffered serious interruptions and postponements occasioned by work of more 
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immediate importance or urgency. In the final stages, towards the end of 1967, both 
projects were brought to a conclusion with unfortunate expedition—not to say 
hurry—in an attempt to finish the work as far as was humanly possible in the time 
available. During periods of inactivity, cuttings had been covered with plastic 
sacks and heaps of fine soil to safeguard important features from damage. 

Tabulated lists of finds from the two areas of excavation described below will 
be found in Appendix I. Reports on the Animal Bones are contained in Appendix 
II and on the Charcoals in Appendix ITI. 


THE NORTH-EAST ENTRANCE 


In October 1964 a small routine test was undertaken simply to prove what had 
already been surmised, namely, that the red-brown soil encountered on the margin 
of the internal quarry-ditch (not yet reported) was a pre-Camp horizon which must 
penetrate underneath the adjacent North Rampart. A small recess, 2 by 3 ft., was 
therefore dug out. The surmise was proved to be correct. But the small enquiry 
also disclosed an unsuspected section of drystone revetment, about 3 ft. high at this 
point, and about 15 ft. due north of the passage-way belonging to the North-East 
Inbent Entrance. Earlier excavations (W.A.M. 1961) appeared to discredit the 
probability of any revetting on the inside of the ramparts, and this had been con- 
firmed by later experience in other positions. 

The unexpected revelation therefore demanded cautious and thorough examina- 
tion, for it was now clear that an important addendum would have to be affixed 
to the original published report on the Entrance (W.A.M. 1962). Accordingly, the 
small recess was enlarged into a cutting, known as RC, about 14 ft. long by 3 ft. 
wide, while another cutting, known as SC, about 20 ft. long by a variable width, 
was placed at right angles to RC and athwart the rampart. When both were com- 
pletely excavated, the internal retaining wall was found to be 23% ft. long by 5 ft. 
in maximum height. Of this about 12 ft. was comparatively straight, while the remain- 
der curved deeply into the body of the rampart (Fic. 1 and pL. I). 

The artifacts from RC consist of pottery, daub, iron objects, etc. Although 
interesting, this material is external to the North Rampart, and will not be discussed 
here. The finds from SC come into a different category, and are referred to later 
in this report. 


CHARACTER OF THE REVETTING 


At the north-eastern end, the wall appears to commence in a ragged jumble of slipped 
and fallen stones. An examination of those which are undisturbed, however, suggests a 
tapering shape of masonry rising at an angle between 25° and 30° above the horizontal. 
From this position, and while travelling along the straight section of the wall, between 14 
and 17 courses of stone could be distinguished. In this first stretch of wall, full 13 ft. long, 
it was seen that the lowest course rises 1-4 ft., which is, of course, the natural gradient of 
the old land surface on a line running north-east to south-west. Most of the lower courses 
conform very closely to this gradient, but two minor subsidences or depressions were correc- 
ted by the local insertion of additional courses. The old surface soil immediately below the 
salient curve in the wall stands about 0-6 ft. higher than is normal at this end. Beyond this 
salient the courses of stone slope very slightly towards the south-east terminus. At a height 
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of about 2 ft. above the lowest course, all stones tend to be much more horizontal than at 
the lower levels. Four or five stones at the bottom project outwards a short distance. 


The Size of Building Stones. While a large number of stones had been split or broken by 
frost action or other natural causes, it is still possible to assess the average sizes chosen by 
Iron Age builders in this strip of revetment. Of the smaller stones a large number measure 
about 0-7 by 0°15 ft., but ideally considered, a stone about 1-0 by 0-2 ft. seems to have 
been a very popular choice. A few will be found to reach a length of 2 feet, but these also 
tend to be very thin. A decided increase in thickness was observed in stones above the 2 ft. 
elevation. 


The Profile. In all parts (except the south-eastern end) the wall had a decided batter, 
sometimes curved like the tumblehome of a timber sailing ship (ric. 2). The slope back 
varied between 0-9 and 1°5 ft. in profiles of 3 feet up to 5 feet in height. This may give an 
average angle of 77° for the batter. 


The End of the Wall. When the internal wall was seen to pass well through the middle 
of the rampart, it was thought highly probable that it would join the passage revetment at 
right angles, and some form of bonding was anticipated. However, after the rest of cutting 
SC was cleared the new wall was seen to end in an abrupt vertical line 3-5 ft. high, and 
1-5 ft. from the ragged inner face of the passage revetment. 


CONCLUSIONS ON BUILDING TECHNIQUE 


Drystone walling, as recorded here, implies considerable artifice and refinement. 
The stone is much more uniform throughout than that seen in the varied masonry of the 
passage-way revetments in the North-East and the North-West entrances. It corresponds 
much more closely with that in the buried wall in the South-West Opening (cf. Fic. 2C, 
W.A.M. 1967). It could be argued that the greater discrimination in the choice of building 
material, in both instances, suggests more leisure and less anxiety for the builders. 

Other comments are noted briefly below: 

1. The tapered commencement, while not certain, is strongly supported by the posi- 
tion of surviving stones, and also by the intrinsic advantages of such a shape over a vertical 
one, which would be much more vulnerable to collapse. The tapered walling, furthermore, 
flows more readily into and anticipates the configuration of an ordinary inner ramp, such 
as was recorded some 40 or 50 feet further north-east (cf. W.A.M. 1961). 

2. Regular courses of stone laid on a natural slope might betray serious weaknesses 
(e.g. a tendency to fall downhill), especially in the higher courses. It was observed that a 
greater horizontality was introduced into courses (usually above 1 foot from the base) 
in the masonry of both North-East and North-West Entrances. This remedy must have 
been deliberate. 

3. Corners or curves in drystone walls must also be regarded as weak points. The 
salient parts of a curved surface are liable to be pushed forward and downward by reason 
of unequal lateral pressures derived from adjacent strips of wall. By placing a small bank 
of soil underneath the curved part, the stones here would be raised and tilted slightly 
inwards; and thus the lateral pressures would tend to push upwards—rather than forwards— 
and in this way stabilize the structure. 

4. While a vertical wall has decided tactical advantages within the narrow passage 
of an entrance, a pronounced batter on the zmner side of a rampart would give no scope to 
an enemy. In such a position the batter serves the function of a continuous buttress to the 
substance of the mound. It must also be remarked that this wall stands upon the narrow 
upper margin of a deep Iron Age quarry; that is, in a place where a vertical wall would 
be most perilous. 
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DAMAGE BY FIRE 


The whole south-eastern extremity of the newly discovered wall had been scorched 
by intense heat for a maximum distance of 8 ft. by 4-6 ft. in height. The greatest concentra- 
tion of heat was registered at the very end of the wall, partly by the presence of many split 
stones, but chiefly by discoloration of the outer stone surface, starting with deep red and 
fading imperceptibly to a vague pink.3 A few stones had changed to a cold grey colour. 
The lowest course usually escaped the flames (possibly because it was covered by a small 
ridge of soil blown in from outside). Nowhere did the heat penetrate deeply into the old 
surface soil; though it must be remarked that 13 ft. away, and well round the curve of the 
wall, several small pieces of burnt stone were found in unburnt soil beneath the wall. 
It must also be recorded that on the south-west side of Cutting SC, only 2 to 3 ft. away, 
perhaps no more than two or three stones showed signs of fire; the material excavated 
from the cutting was likewise remarkable for the comparative absence of burnt stone, 
except at the extreme south-east end. Several stones on the top of the revetment at this same 
end sagged dangerously forward; and this circumstance may therefore suggest the origin 
of the burnt material in Cutting SC. 


THE NEW POST-HOLE 


A much-damaged post-hole (PH 5 on the Plan) was disclosed, indented, immediately 
south-east of the newly discovered wall terminus. This was clearly located on the isvde 
(or north-west) of the passage revetment (brought to light in 1960) which, indeed, appeared 
to delimit its south-east boundary. Owing to excessive injury from fire, collapse, and general 
disturbance, it was very difficult to ascertain with any confidence its original shape and 
dimensions. The floor of this hole (a space of horizontal bedrock) measured between 4-7 
and 6 ft. below the surviving surface of the rampart; but its depth below the lowest course 
of the adjacent wall was no more than 1-8 ft. (This should be compared with the 2°68 ft. 
of PH 1.) The maximum width may have been about 3 ft., and the length a very uncertain 
3°5 ft. No vestige of revetting could be found behind the post-hole.4 

The infilling consisted chiefly of disturbed small stones and ochreous soil. A compact 
mass of this material formed the northern third, and ended in a roughly straight line parallel 
to the major axis of the hole. A large quantity of fine grey soil (6 buckets of it) was also 
removed, together with about 3 ozs. of woody charcoal (see Appendix IIT). Very few burnt 
stones were encountered in the lowest 1-3 feet. However, an irregular layer of burnt stone 
and soil was found at 1-3 to 1°8 ft. above the floor of the hole, chiefly concentrated on the 
north-west and north-east sides. One unburnt animal bone lay 1-3 ft. above the floor. 


The Rampart Above and About PH 5 

Here, obviously, a proper excavation should have been undertaken to resolve the 
mystery behind this scene of unsurpassed chaos, but limited time is a hard taskmaster. 
Within the tightly restricted area it was possible to distinguish certain differences. To the 
south-east the inner side of the passage revetment stood in some order, but with a few burnt 
stones actually underneath its lowest course or interlocked with its protuberances. To the 
north-west a mass of rubble rested behind the newly discovered wall, though little of it 
actually burnt close to the masonry. The end surfaces of this wall, however, were thoroughly 
scorched, except where the sides retreated sharply back into the body of the mound 
(ric. 2). At the north-east end almost all the stone was burnt: a narrow band of red stone 
at the top of the hole, followed by an 0-5 ft. layer of unburnt yellow-brown stones, super- 
imposed by about 3 ft. of burnt large rubble (mostly cold grey), covered by the black 
rooty layer. 


THE PASSAGE-WAY REVETMENT 


This designation refers specifically to the stone wall which faces the inner part or 
fairway of the Entrance. It is now possible, for the first time, to assess the thickness of this 
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wall. The parts measured gave such figures as 1:0, 1-5 and even 2°3 ft., with perhaps a 
fair average of 1-7 ft. for the thickness towards the bottom of the revetment. These particu- 
lars should be added to the report in W.A.M., 1962, p. 186. 

One sliver of Old Red Sandstone quern was embedded in the top of this wall (3 ft. 
south-west of PH 5), and it must have been broken and discarded before this work was 
completed. The fragment is possibly part of a deep nether stone (beehive type ?). 


SECTION THROUGH THE NORTH RAMPART 


This embraced the area immediately to the south-west of the internal revetment. 
The section drawing (FIG. 1) reveals eight major layers, which illustrate the construction 
of the rampart in this vital position. 

1. The old red-brown surface soil. 

2. A layer of large flat stones or flags, mostly edge to edge, rests on (1) and covers 
an area of about 11 ft. by an unknown width. 

3. A layer of greenish-grey soil with some large stones, and with concentrations of 
charcoal especially at the northern end. 

4. Pale ochreous soil plus small stones expand as a zone of 1 ft. in depth in the middle 
of the cutting. 

5. A central tip of large stone rubble of 1 ft. in depth expands to about 3°3 by 5 ft. 
in area behind the passage wall. 
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6. A narrow band of dark brown soil. 

7. A layer of very pale dirty ochreous soil plus small stones. 
8. Top black rooty layer. 

Finds comprised 151 sherds of pottery and 2 flints. 


COMMENTS ON THE CONSTRUCTION OF THE NORTH RAMPART 


The old surface soil (1) had been slightly disturbed down to a depth of 1-2 ft., where 
it rests on bedrock. ‘The inclination of this pre-Camp horizon is from south to north (which 
is contrary to that of the adjacent internal walling). ‘The presence of two Neolithic flints 
in this soil probably indicates spasmodic occupation in much earlier time. 

The layer of large flags (FIG. 1) must have been introduced by human agency. As it 
serves no purpose in rampart construction, it must be regarded as forming a rough pave- 
ment external to the transverse wall. Some of the flags project beneath the lowest course 
of stones of this wall, and are so closely integrated with it, that the paving must be con- 
temporary with the wall. A surprisingly small quantity of charcoal was found within the 
interstices of this pavement, and indeed there was little evidence that its flags were burnt 
or blackened by the intense fire immediately above them. A protective cover was found at 
the lower margin of the wall, but elsewhere the stones should have been exposed to great 
heat. 

Layer (3) contained many signs of fire for at least 14 ft. of the transverse section, and 
this rested directly on top of the majority of unscorched paving-stones. If layer (3) is 
considered to be entirely the product of the fire emanating from PH 5, the testimony is 
puzzling, inconsistent and inacceptable. It must be assumed, therefore, that the lower 
part of this layer accumulated slowly before the advent of the great blaze. The presence of 
a small and unrelated camp fire under the northern edge of the rampart would adequately 
explain the facts as far as they are known. Animal bone and pottery (including two early 
types of flat rim) suggest a small habitation area. But no circumjacent structure was found 
to warrant the belief that an early ‘guardroom’ existed at this point. 

All other layers above (3) belong exclusively to the south-western part or tip of the 
North Rampart. The spread-out ‘bolster’ of soil and stones (4) is material which had 
been quarried originally from zones no more than 1 foot under the old surface. It is impor- 
tant in that it forms the early nucleus of the rampart, and thus determines the arrangement 
of layers which follows. Layer (5) is a band of heavy large rubble which tilts southwards, 
over the curve of (4), to form a strong buttress-like mass behind the passage retaining wall, 
with which it fuses indiscriminately. On its upper surface the rubble was probably cushioned 
by turf (6), some humose remnants of which have filtered through the underlying stone. 
Layer (7)—which is similar in origin to layer (4)—is probably introduced to stabilize 
the structure and provide the bedding for the next layer above. The top soil (8) contains 
vestiges of a band of rubble which is seen to unite with very big stones at the crest. 

‘This interpretation presupposes a continuation of this regular (and well thought-out) 
pattern of building above the top of the surviving rampart up to the summit in its prime. 


GENERAL DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSIONS 


The weight of evidence, as now assembled, supports the hypothesis of two 
distinct periods of construction. 


THE FIRST PERIOD 


This period is represented by a relatively short inbent rampart, narrow from 
back to front, possibly no more than 15% ft. in width towards its south-western 
extremity, and terminated by a sharp-ended drystone wall with emphatic batter. 
The original height of this rampart was modestly estimated by us (in 1961) to be 
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no more than 64 ft., and later this was corrected to 74 or 8 ft.; now, on the most 
conservative calculation, it must be elevated to between 9 and 1o ft. Some of its 
substance had been lost, by collapse and erosion, on the northern side, but in 1961 
and 1962 (when the first reports were published) it was not possible to make any 
allowance for this. 

At the south-west terminal of this rampart, and within a few inches of its inner 
corner, the gate-post socket PH 5 was found, and this also must be assigned to the 
first period. It is thought that the timber post may not have been much more than 
one foot in thickness, and the remainder of the socket was filled with packing stones 
and earth. The shallowness of the socket (1-8 ft.) when contrasted with the depths 
of the other four post-holes (3-0, 2° 95, 3° 8, and 3:0 ft.) is a matter for comment. 

A companion gate-post sore is imperative. It might be located on the other 
(or south) side of the passage-way in the already mecoried South-East Post-Hole, 
or it might, with equal reason, be found within the unexplored matrix of the South 
Rampart. The mass of burnt stone on the north-east margin of PH 5 may be held 
to portend a sixth post-hole in that direction, with a seventh on the opposite side 
towards the south-east; but these possibilities must remain very problematical. 
However, it can be asserted that the width of this early passage-way, in this vicinity, 
must have been not less than 16 ft. 

Another debatable subject concerns the existence and position, in the first 
period, of a stone revetment on the northern side of the passage-way. It is inconceiv- 
able that the wall illustrated in 1962 belonged to this period. ‘There was no certain 
sign of fire on the inner or ragged side of this, even within a foot of the holocaust 
centred in PH 5, nor is it rational to believe in a completely sealed and functionless 
post-hole which miraculously caught fire. ‘These two structures, therefore, cannot 
possibly be regarded as contemporary. It must be admitted, on the other hand, 
that no vestige of an earlier retaining wall was found in the area of destruction. 
If it is contended that the rampart was originally of crude dump formation, with a 
mere sloping ramp (and no revetting) towards the passage-way, this arrangement 
does not accord with the undoubted possession of a fine piece of walling at the rear; 
nor is it consistent with its known character 50 feet further north-east. Finally, the 
presence of unburnt stone to the north-east of PH 5 presupposes protection by an 
effective cover. The existence of a first period revetment is an indispensable assumption. 

All that can be suggested here is that a retaining wall did, in fact, commence 
behind Post-Hole 5, and then continued in a fairly straight line through the bulge 
of the bottle-neck to a position beyond, where it fused with the normal revetment. 
And here, as if to confirm the theory, a possible join appeared in the outer face of 
the passage revetting, some 22 ft. north-east of PH 5, as recorded in the 1962 drawing. 
As observed subsequently in the North-West Entrance, the sudden transition from 
small stones to large ones may imply repair work or remodelling; and just such 
characteristics occur at this point. 

The writer must apologize for the unsatisfactory, and largely theoretical, 
argument advanced above. No other resource is open to him. Any attempt to find 
the missing wall or missing post-holes by excavation is proscribed. 

However these obscurities may be elucidated in years to come, it is evident 
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that the first period ended in fire and disaster. But it must be emphasized immediately 
that this disaster was not the one recorded at the North-East Entrance in W.A.M. 
1962. The excavators became acutely aware of two incidents: the first occurred 
half-way through the story, and the second near or at the very end of the Iron Age 
community living at Bury Wood Camp. 

The earlier incident, with which we are now concerned, may have been very 
local, and it was certainly one from which the inhabitants recovered. 


The Date of the First Period 


The date of the rampart and its various features must be determined, rather 
tentatively, by the two or three sherds deposited at depth within the body of the 
mound, as found in the 1959 excavations, in conjuction with the finds in the primary 
occupation area at the south-western end. The predominance of devolved situlate 
pottery, and the absence of distinctive Iron Age B wares, must place it culturally 
in a phase of Western Second A, and possibly dated to the first half of the 3rd century 
B.c. (This attribution must also be held to coincide with the early univallate phase 
on the South-West Front of the Camp. Vide W.A.M. 1967.) The delicacy of the wall- 
ing closely resembles the Iron Age A examples of stonework recorded in Sir Mortimer 
Wheeler’s Maiden Castle, Dorset (pl. XCII). The end of the period, it is hoped, may 
be given with fair confidence by the terminus ante quem provided by Period 2. 


The Fire 


The fire brought Period 1 to an end. Its extent is unknown, but it may have 
been restricted to the terminal of the North Rampart. The timber gate-post in PH 5 
must have been the immediate cause of damage in this vicinity, but one would 
suspect that other timbers were also ignited. It is most improbable that the lower 
section of this gate-post, when well alight, could have fallen towards the north-west 
over an arc of 260°; but the free-standing upper part might well have toppled over 
the end and fallen at the foot of the rampart to scorch the masonry in the way des- 
cribed in this paper. The extent of the scorched surface must surely imply more 
wood than the splintered top of a single post, but if we hint at the possibility of the 
scantling of some timber superstructure, we may find ourselves deeply implicated in 
a four-poster bridge. ‘The facts, at present, do not warrant that. 

The direction of the wind at the time of the fire could have been anywhere 
between south and west. 

The cause of the fire might have been accidental. A small camp fire seems to 
have been located on or near the pavement about 14 ft. away from PH 5, and a 
second domestic fire (of early date) is known to have been situated about 4o ft. 
away at the bottom of a stone quarry on the north side of the North Rampart. No 
trail of fire was seen to pass from these two hearths to the point of danger. Sparks 
blown by the wind are unlikely to have ignited solid (oak) timbers, unless scantling 
or brushwood fell in the vicinity. In view of the deliberate and extensive changes in 
design brought about as a consequence of this disaster, it is much more probable 
that the fire was started as a result of enemy action.5 
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THE SECOND PERIOD 


Sometime after the incident narrated above—though how long after it is im- 
possible to say—the North-East Entrance was drastically repaired and remodelled. 

Post-Hole 5 was abandoned and the spaces above and beyond were filled with 
masses of burnt stone, possibly thrown in hastily on top of the residue of collapsed 
rubble. A new retaining wall (the one illustrated in the 1962 report) was constructed 
2 to 3 feet further into the old passage-way. It is believed it may have been started 
on the north-east side of the ‘bulge’, and then followed the familiar outline of the 
bottle-neck, which seems to have been a new device introduced about this time to 
minimize the dire effect of a direct assault upon the gate. It is probable that the 
Entrance was generally cleared of débris before this re-building was started. However, 
a small quantity of calcined stone and soil remained here and there underneath 
the new wall to provide further proof of the sequence of events.® It may also be 
inferred that a few burnt fragments found in 1960 at the lowest levels in the centre 
of the passage may be correlated with this earlier incident, though this is very 
problematical. 

When the Iron Age workmen arrived as far as the end of the first period termi- 
nal, they must have decided to avoid the weakness of gate-posts placed so near to 
the end of the structure. They accordingly filled in and covered up the old apsidal 
retaining wall, and extended the tip of the rampart another 16 ft. towards the south- 
west. ‘The new passage revetment (which was often made of much bigger slabs of 
stone) was extended simultaneously, and ended in a neat semi-circular terminal 
with a diameter of 17-5 ft. This extension was at least two feet wider than the earlier 
rampart, and it seems to have enveloped the latter at the point where the two 
sections fused. 

Three (and probably four) new post-holes were dug, the two in advanced 
positions being placed on the same traverse as the earlier PH 5, and the two rear 
holes in positions supported by a good 6 feet of rampart overlap. The sockets were 
well constructed and reasonably deep. The passage-way was narrowed to 13% ft. 
and this again was an improvement on the earlier plan. For structural reasons already 
advanced, the four post-holes most probably held up a timber bridge and palisade, 
and possibly two single-leaved gates. 

This Period 2 extension at the North-East Entrance is probably contemporary 
with phases III and IV and the deliberate blocking of the South-West Opening 
(W.A.M. 1967); and the same events may well have prompted the extensive remodel- 
ling of defences in both areas. It is most significant that the artifacts associated with 
both alterations in plan bear a strong resemblance to each other. 


Date of Extension of Rampart 


With the exception of pottery found in layers (1), (2), and (3) (which should 
be grouped mainly with Period 1), the rest of the finds can be regarded substantially 
as belonging to Period 2. No cultural changes are to be expected within the brief 
time of reconstruction (which, in this instance, cannot have occupied more than a 
few weeks or months). It is therefore pointless to make a study of distribution 
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according to layers. No complete pots were found; the whole collection consists of 
Iron Age rubbish (gathered from some other site) and then mixed up indiscriminately 
with the building materials for redistribution. In this way sherds of earlier cultural 
type may be brought together with those of later character. In these circumstances, 
it is an archaeological maxim that the most recent artifacts in such an assemblage 
will determine the approximate age of the structure in which they are found. 

The pottery rims include flat, simple roll, everted, tapered, incipient bead, 
hammer-head, and ‘swollen’ types. Rotund vessels of barrel, bucket and saucepan, 
as well as devolved situlate forms are suggested. A few sandy ‘foreign’ wares are 
present, but most of the pottery probably indicates the use of local clays and local 
oolitic grit. Two sherds of Smooth Dark Ware are perhaps more decisive. The 
assemblage has a strong ‘Bb’ character, superimposed on the original Second A, indicating 
normal development in culture, rather than revolutionary upheaval. The seven 
rims excavated in 1960, found near the northern extremity of the semi-circular 
kerb, are very similar; these included an everted rim of Smooth Dark Ware and a 
bucket-shaped type of (honey ?) strainer, of which a fair part was recovered. 

The extension of the North Rampart should therefore be dated to a period 
probably not later than the 2nd century B.c.7 This gives the terminus ante quem for 
the parent body of the rampart to the north-east, and it probably covers the period 
of the first serious fire. 


THE SECOND CONFLAGRATION 


Little need be added to the earlier narrative of the second fire. In substance 
and detail the 1962 report requires no amendment. Direct evidence for the period 
in which it occurred is missing, but there is overwhelming circumstantial testimony 
in favour of a late date. After the disaster no attempt was made by the inhabitants 
to repair or remodel the fortifications. Not only was there a very destructive fire at 
the North-East Entrance, but there was a fairly general collapse of masonry from 
the upper parts of the two inturned ramparts. If any people remained behind inside 
the Camp, it must have been as squatters or fugitives no longer able to resist aggres- 
sion. It is possible that fires in other parts of the Camp may be correlated with this 
event, but it will take time to demonstrate this, and the matter will have to be left 
in abeyance until we are in a position to publish further reports. 


THE NORTH-WEST ENTRANCE 
PHYSICAL FEATURES 


The north front of the Camp, in which this entrance is situated, is protected 
chiefly by a natural and very precipitous escarpment, which descends some 460 ft. 
to the Doncombe Brook, a swiftly flowing stream of 6 to 8 ft. in width, at the bottom 
of a deep and long combe. After heavy rain the brook rises considerably and floods 
over its banks into the surrounding meadows, and it may be inferred that in Iron 
Age times it formed a greater barrier. In places the escarpment above it has the 
phenomenal gradient of 8-2 in 10: a strip of cliff-like scenery described by the Geo- 
logical Survey (Sheet 265) as ‘landslip’. The only easy ascent is from Stoney Bridge 
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along a narrow ridge path (with a gradient, in places, of 2-2 in 10) to the north-east 
corner. The only other unobstructed approach entails travelling one mile and three 
furlongs beyond the neighbourhood of the Camp to the Doncombe Bridge, where 
one can climb the moderate slope to Doncombe Scrubs. Even here the visitor would 
be tempted to follow the Foss Way towards the plateau of Colerne Down, and then 
walk eastwards, on the level, to Bury Wood. 


THE FORTIFICATIONS 


The man-made line of defence on the North Front is about 1,330 ft. long. This 
consists of a single rampart, now greatly dwarfed and rarely exceeding 4 ft. in height 
above the general level, placed at the outer margin of the promontory. It has an 
internal quarry-ditch usually about 40 ft. in width, while its cavity is by no means 
silted up to the top. The inner slope of this ditch, especially towards the north- 
eastern end, is still impressively high and might be regarded as an inner defence, 
but nowhere has any trace of an inner rampart been seen. 


The north-west entrance is situated about 330 ft. from the north-west corner 
of the Camp; that is, about a quarter of the way along the North Front (ric. 3). 
Although there is a rounded edge to the north or outer part of the Entrance— 
probably the result of water forming a runnel—there is no trackway leading directly 
down to the Doncombe Bottom. 

The approach to this Entrance is by a terraceway, possibly between 26 and 
29 ft. in width, and still traceable for 325 ft. in length. Undoubtedly at one time it 
continued along the very margin of the hill until it emerged beyond the outer line 
of defences on the South-West Front. Violent erosion and breakages at the north- 
west corner have destroyed at least part of the last section. For the major part of its 
length, the terrace-way is still relatively flat and well-preserved.’ It is commanded 
at all points by the adjacent rampart, which stands even now about 5 ft. above its 
surface. 

Immediately to the north of the terrace, and placed parallel to it, is a curious 
sunken ledge. It is from 5 to 6 ft. lower than the terrace, and has a minimum surface 
width of 10 or 12 ft., while its length is traceable for about 300 ft. It is separated from 
the terrace by a wide sloping face or ramp, partly no doubt the product of fallen 
earth. This feature has not hitherto been recorded. 

As seen before excavation, the North-West Entrance was of the normal inbent 
type, with a funnel-shaped passage-way, approximately 73 ft. long by 32 ft. wide at 
the north-west end, and 8 ft. wide at the south-east or inner end. (Measuring from 
the broken-down rampart crests the widths were about 44:5 and 31°5 ft. respectively 
from the two ends.) The axial line of the passage gave a compass reading of 317°, 
which means that the mouth of the entrance points to the north-west. This alignment 
anticipates a wide curve bearing to the left (or west), on an arc of about 75°, until 
it fuses with the terrace-way. The gradient of the Entrance, at the present-day surface, 
is about 1 in 7. The terrace is approximately horizontal. 

The south-west rampart has a superficial length of 64 ft. (with no more than 
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45 ft. when measuring from positions on the crest). The north-east rampart has a 
superficial length of 86 ft. (and only 65 ft. along the crest). This greater length of 
the last named structure implies an overlap of about 22 ft., and this gives a command- 
ing position to a sentinel standing at the corner of the rampart over any traffic 
approaching along the straight part of the terrace-way. 

Across the inner aperture of the Entrance, and spreading slightly down the 
passage-way, is a low irregular mound, which was described by Dr. A. Shaw Mellor 
in 1936 as a possible ‘breastwork’.° 


EXCAVATIONS 


After discreet clearing of the ground, and the removal of small trees and undergrowth 
during May and June 1964, a preliminary electrical resistivity survey was undertaken. 
Anomalies were recorded chiefly in one position, the centre of the passage-way, and also 
on the lower slopes of the two inbent ramparts. The notorious lack of uniformity in the 
composition of the oolitic limestone, especially in an area of gulls and cambers, was bound 
to neutralize the usefulness of this technique. 

Subsequently four cuttings, known as I, II, III and IV, each ro ft. long and with 
expanding sides, were pegged out in the middle of the passage. When excavated, these all 
disclosed masses of collapsed rampart, rubble and building stone, most especially in cuttings 
II and IV, which were chockfull with enormous slabs presumed to have fallen from the 
north-east rampart. 

Gradually in the south-western extensions of cuttings I and III, a low retaining wall 
was brought to light. This was found to be rarely more than 1°5 ft. high. At the south- 
western corner of cutting III three large vertical slabs seemed to indicate a change in 
building methods. In spite of vigorous but cautious assaults on the north-eastern sides 
of cuttings II and IV, no revetting could be found here. 

At this stage of the work, the Excavation Club was called away, at the special request 
of the farmer, to elucidate problems at the South-West Opening of the Camp (W.A.M. 
1967), and it became necessary to leave the North-West Entrance in abeyance until a 
much later time. 

Work was resumed in 1967 in a desperate effort to save the site and to bring at least 
some part of the enquiry to a satisfactory conclusion. Having removed all plastic sacks and 
protective banks of soil, cuttings I, II, III, and IV were enlarged and deepened. Soon the 
first contact was made with the elusive north-east revetment in cutting IV, and by follow- 
ing this, at the lowest level, the bottom course of stones and vestiges of other courses were 
traced completely to the limit of our excavations. Extensions known as cuttings V and VI 
were dug on the south-east margins of III and IV, and finally a small trench, VII, was 
added to disclose part of the south-west terminal. In these southerly directions, where 
preservation was markedly better, the work was most rewarding. 


PLAN OF THE ENTRANCE 


The passage-way, which was eventually cleared for about two-thirds of its total area, 
at last provided some definite measurements (FIG. 3). At the narrow end the width is 
10°5 ft. Thirty feet further to the north-west the width is 21-2 ft., and we may assume that 
at the widest part of the funnel-shape (beyond our cuttings) the maximum width would 
be about 24 ft. The south-western wall was no doubt intended to be quite straight, but it 
has a minor bulge of no more than one foot in cutting I. The north-east wall is straight 
for the first 14 ft., and then changes angle very slightly to form a new alignment, which 
probably carries on to the far corner. The south-eastern terminal was traced, on a fair 
curve, for 3°5 ft., after which surface signs suggested a flattening across the end. ‘The south- 
western terminal was exposed for 7-5 ft., making a straight line (without a curve) set at 
an angle of 103° from the passage-wall. 
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Three probable marker stones were located on the north-east side of the passage, 
not far from the change in alignment, the intervals between them being 4:2 and 3°5 ft. 
Another was seen at the south-east terminal, 2-4 ft. from the corner. On the other side of 
the passage a marker was found at 7 ft. from the south-west corner, and a fifth one appeared 
at the actual corner of the terminal here. All these stones were about half a foot wide, and 
all were sited on the old floor just under the lowest course of wall stones. 

Two post-holes, known as SW and SE, were disclosed on either side and at the narrow- 
est part of the passage-way, and each had been recessed into the adjoining revetment. 
Measured from centre to centre, they were separated by a distance of 10-6 ft. The holes were 
staggered slightly in their relationship to the central axial line of the passage-way: a 
straight line constructed between SW and SE formed an angle with the axis of 97°. ‘Two 
more post-holes, known as NW and NE, were located further north-west within the passage- 
way, the NW one being about 6-4 ft. from SW, and the NE one about 7-4 ft. from SE. 
Measured very approximately from centre to centre, NW is about 10°8 ft. from its com- 
panion NE. A straight line between NW and NE would form an angle of 1o1° with the 
central axial line of the passage. 


CHARACTER OF THE REVETTING 


South-West Side. ‘The wall on the south-west of the passage was exposed for a total 
length of 30-7 ft. Its surviving height varied between 1-2 ft. at the north-west end and a 
maximum height of 3 ft. towards the south-east end. The number of courses of stones 
varied between 5, 9, 10, and 11. The lowest course consisted, generally, of the largest and 
thickest stones, which rested, for the most part, on the natural gradient of the old surface 
soil. Two or three extra courses were inserted at the north-west end (in cutting I), for a 
length of over 4 ft., evidently to compensate for subsidence of the surface just above a 
fissure. Another minor correction was observed at 15 ft. from the north-west end. However, 
with these exceptions, the placing of the lowest stone for 23 or 24 ft. was remarkably regular. 
Above the second or third courses most stones became more horizontal. 

Near the south-west corner, four stones indicated the vertical end of the wall, and for 
the 6 ft. which preceded this, it was seen that the lowest course was bedded a good foot 
deeper in the ground than the lengths further north-west. No signs of fissures were detected 
in the subsoil to account for the sudden transition from one level to another. 

To the north-west of this transition in the walling, four large vertical slabs and the 
remains of a fifth were found end to end, making a continuous length of 11 ft. These 
stones measured 2°4 by 1-5 by 0-4, 1:9 by 1-9 by 0-4, 2°4 by 1-9 by 0-4, 2:1 by 1-8 by 
0:2, and 1-3 by 0-9 by(?) ft. The tops of these slabs stood in front of the previously 
described layered courses of walling, but rarely hid more than 0-5 ft. of the lowest 
part. The bottoms of these slabs were all deeply embedded in disturbed soil plus 
small stones as much as 1°7 ft. below the lowest course of the layered walling. Fairly 
horizontal upper edges were discerned in four of the slabs, while it was remarked that the 
lower third of their outer faces bore signs of a subtle change in colour, perhaps indicative 
of a longer period under the soil. An examination behind this curious facade revealed 
(1) a very compressed light brown soil plus smail stones, followed by (2) disturbed masses 
of bigger stones plus light brown soil thrust deeper underneath the rampart and its walling. 


The South-West Terminal. This was exposed for a total length of 7-5 ft. Again the biggest 
stones were seen in the bottom course, and the wall above rose to 6 and 8 courses with a 
maximum height of 2 ft. The slightly disturbed surface soil under the wall had a surprising 
gradient of 1-4 in 10 from north-east to south-west. All the courses followed this gradient, 
except for some horizontality recorded at the very corner. 


North-East Side. The wall on the north-east side of the passage was exposed for a total 
length of 26-8 ft. Its surviving height varied between 1-4 ft. at the north-west end, 2-2 ft. 
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in the middle, and 3 ft. at the south-east end. The number of courses of stone varied be- 
tween 6, 2, 8, and 10. The lowest course comprised large, but not always thick, flags 
which rested on the natural gradient of the old surface. Although this surface was dis- 
turbed somewhat, any subterranean fissures which may have existed here had not greatly 
affected the regularity of the courses. The first 12 ft. of walling at the north-west end was 
very damaged by collapses and tree roots. 

At about 21 ft. from this end, a notable change in building technique was observed. 
As on the other side of the passage-way, the lowest course appeared a foot lower, and 
continued at this level for the next 64 ft. to the end of the wall. The masonry consisted of 
much bigger blocks, often 0-5 and 0-6 ft. thick. Indeed, four such blocks placed in a pile 
near the beginning of the change gave a strong impression of being later insertions; and 
the same may be said of some half-dozen neighbouring stones. In marked contrast to the 
other section, the stones in this area are clearly horizontal. 


The South-East Terminal. This was revealed for only 3°5 ft., further work being stopped 
by pressure of time. Here the wall was about 2-3 ft. high, with 7 or 8 courses, all of them 
very horizontal. 


Size of Building Stones. While many of the smaller stones measure about 1-0 by 0:2 ft., 
a large proportion approximate to 1-3 by 0-3 and 2-0 by 0-4 feet. One of the largest 
slabs is 2-7 ft. long by 0°5 ft. thick. 


The Profile. No planned batter was observable in the profile of the retaining walls. 
The south-west wall is stepped back 0-3 ft. at 6 ft. from the south-east end, near to the 
change in construction, and at 22 ft. there is a dangerous bulge forward of 0-8 ft., obviously 
due to the pressure of a large tree root. Generally the intention was to build vertical walls. 


CONCLUSIONS ON BUILDING TECHNIQUE 


Here, at the North-West Entrance, the size of the building blocks and variability in 
construction closely resemble that seen in the passage-way revetments of the North-East 
Entrance. The adaptation to gradients of the ground, corrections for subsidences, and 
efforts for horizontality at the higher levels, are all similar. 

The drystone walling is generally heavier than that seen in the buried wall at the 
South-West Opening and in the rear wall of the North-East Entrance. 

The five large vertical slabs on the south-west side of the passage can be explained 
in one of two ways. (a) They can be ascribed to purely fortuitous factors when the upper 
part of the adjoining rampart crashed into the passage-way. It has been observed many 
times that the first stones to topple over the edge often fall and come to rest in fairly upright 
positions, provided others follow them and prop them up from the outside. Against this 
proposition it must be pointed out that, instead of a buttress of such débris, the lower parts 
of all these vertical slabs were embedded in fairly fine soil and small stones—re-cemented, 
at a later time, into a hard crust. Furthermore, while it is acknowledged that coincidence 
can play improbable tricks upon our senses, five coincidences in a row place too great a 
burden upon our credulity. (b) The five slabs are definitely secondary, and not primary, 
features; and they can more reasonably be attributed to deliberate human action than to 
mere chance. In no way do they support the normal revetting above and behind the slabs, 
but they do cover and protect the 11 to 12 ft. strip of disturbed soil immediately under the 
lowest course of revetting. On the north-east side of the passage no such slabs were en- 
countered, but it must be remarked that the exposure of vulnerable soil is negligible here. 


THE FLOOR OF THE PASSAGE-WAY 


Two distinct floor levels have to be recorded (see Fic. 4). The first, which starts at the 
north-west end at about 1-7 ft. below surface (on both sides of the passage), rises at a 
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gradient of between 1-1 and 1-4 in 10, and continues for at least 23 to 24 ft. as a fairly 
regular straight track. If continued along the same straight line, this floor would have 
emerged above the present-day surface some 30 to 40 ft. further south-east. However, 
just after advancing 24 ft. on both sides, a new floor level, deeper by over a foot, continues 
on a horizontal plane. ‘This is precisely the area where changes in construction are recorded. 
This sunken floor is further confirmed by the sharply sloping old surface at the end of the 
south-west terminal which descends to the lower level of the central passage-way. 

In the part exposed by excavation, two salient points at the bottom of the walls on 
either side of the passage were checked by a prismatic level, and these had a difference in 
elevation of a mere o-1 ft. Owing to the broken and frequently re-cemented condition 
of the old floor surfaces, it was very difficult to determine their precise positions. The 
lowest fallen rampart stones would sometimes help, while the presence of scattered pottery 
and animal bones, and a minor fire (a streak of burnt material in cuttings IIT and V, 3:2 ft. 
below surface) provided important visual aids. From these few signs it is concluded that 
the fairway was slightly concave with its outer margins tilted up to the lowest course in 
each wall. No wheel ruts could be detected. 
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THE INFILLING 


In cuttings II and IV, and to a lesser extent in I and III, the mass of material con- 
sisted of collapsed revetting and rampart rubble infiltrated by solifluxion soils (Fic. 4). 
From the south-east ends of cuttings II and IV a thin layer (1) of re-cemented, compact 
whitish, small rubble appeared at the lowest level, increasing in hardness and thickness 
as it advanced towards the ends of V and VI. In this last position it acquired the appearance 
of a rough ‘platform’ about 8 ft. wide by about 0-8 or o-g ft. thick, with a moderately 
level but ragged upper surface. The stones 1n this ‘platform’ were nearly all small to medium- 
sized, and rather angular in shape. The margins of this shape (which were less re-cemented) 
curved upwards towards the rampart walls. One Old Red Sandstone quern fragment 
was embedded in this. Layer (2) consisted mostly of very small stones plus light soil. 
Layer (3) was formed of ‘peas’ plus brown soil. Layer (4) comprised ‘knobbly’ and weather- 
ed field stones, together with a large number of broken Old Red Sandstone quern fragments 
(see Appendix I). Layer (5) was the top black rooty soil. 


INTERPRETATION 


A great deal of debate is provoked by Layer (1) as seen in cuttings V and VI. 
Was it a ‘natural’ floor of the passage? Its position might make it a continuation 
of the first period sloping floor recorded at the north-west end. Was it a ‘metalled’ 
or man-made floor? There are five insuperable objections to both of the explanations 
implied in these questions. 

1. Three or four of the lower courses of the adjoining revetments are situated 
below the level of the top of the ‘platform’, and would therefore have been covered. 

2. Four post-holes would have been sealed in by the sides of the superincumbent 
floor, with no subsequent disturbance in its surface to permit timber replacements. 

3. The upper surface of the ‘floor’ shows no signs of wear and tear. 

4. Ifthe top line of rubble is regarded as ‘metalling’ in situ, greater accumulations 
of it should have drifted downhill into the northern parts of the passage; whereas, 
in fact, it thins out in this direction. 

5. It would have been a fault to diminish the stature of the ramparts and to 
increase the gradient for vehicular traffic. 

However, a positive explanation of the ‘platform’ is bound to be problematical. 
The angular, sharp-edged stones indicate cover and protection in the areas in which 
they had been previously deposited. A few of the stones had obviously fallen from 
the ends of the two ramparts, but it is difficult (in such a position) to account for 
the mass of the rubble in this way. An undoubted ‘hollow-way’ existed here, and 
this must, theoretically, have been extended some yards within the interior of the 
Camp. Such a hollow, if a deliberate feature, as it appears to have been, must 
presuppose upcast or excavated material, probably arranged in two minor banks 
or linear earthworks, on either side of the hollow. Some of the lowest material in 
these banks would thus have been ‘protected’. If, at a much later stage of events, 
some of this rubble should have been re-distributed near the inner aperture of the 
North-West Entrance, the product of such a re-distribution would be consistent 
with the deposit found by modern excavators. Without further work on the site, 
the argument cannot possibly be carried any further. 

Layers (2) and (3), with a few intrusive falls of bigger stone, are normal ‘slow’ 
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deposits covering a fair period of time, ending with a buried humoid horizon line 
1-4 ft. deep in the middle. It is quite possible that this horizon ends as late as c. A.D. 
1800. One or two very large ‘wall’ blocks rested directly on this surface, as if they 
fell very belatedly from the two ramparts, or simply were dragged there by farm 
workers. Layers (4) and (5) consist largely of very weathered surface stones (including 
many broken quernstones) which must have been raked into a heap by recent farmers 
following the period of 19th century deforestation.*® There can be no doubt that 
this heap of stones athwart the entrance corresponds to the feature which Dr. Shaw 
Mellor regarded, in 1936, as a possible ‘breastwork’. 


THE FOUR POST-HOLES 


The North-West Post-Hole. When fully excavated, this hole was found to be about 
4°2 by 4:0 by 4:0 ft. deep (if measured from the bottom of the first period wall) and 2-7 ft. 
deep (if measured from the bottom of the second period wall). A strip of this hole projected 
about 1-2 ft. underneath the second period wall. On the opposite face (N.E.), a large facing 
stone, 1-9 by 1-4 by 0-2 ft., had been placed nearly upright and on a parallel to the revet- 
ting. A few medium-sized slabs, usually tilted inwards, rested underneath or to left and right 
of the big stone. 

The north-west side, about 1 ft. wide, was filled with compact small to medium stones, 
one sherd and a little charcoal. ‘The south-west side was filled with similar material, with 
some charcoal and one bone. The section under the wall had also been refilled, and possessed 
some charcoal chiefly at the northern end. Pottery, bone, and a larger concentration of 
charcoal mixed with looser stones plus soil were found in the centre. Whitish powdery soil 
predominated in the north-east half of the socket. Rich red-brown soil predominated 
in the south-west half, especially under the wall. Just above this post-hole, a significant 
outward twist was observed in the position of the lowest layered stone, thus making it 
meet the first vertical wall slab. 


The North-East Post-Hole. The hole measured about 4:6 by 5:5 by 4°4 ft. deep (if 
measured from the bottom of the first period wall) and 3-4 ft. deep (if measured from the 
bottom of the second period wall). Part of the cavity projected 1-2 ft. under the second 
period wall. No facing stones were found on the south-west face, but about six large blocks 
plus small stones made an irregular outline (with a conspicuous recess 2-0 by 2:0 ft.) on 
the south-east face. 

A large part of the northern end of the socket, 3-5 by 2:0 ft. approximately, was 
packed with clean fairly large rubble (421 pieces),"! a few specks of charcoal and bone. 
This mass terminated on an oblique line, which pointed in the direction of the staggered 
North-West Post-Hole. Rather smaller rubble plus soil appeared in the recess opposite. 
When the revetment was first exposed in this vicinity, a shallow cavity 1°5 by 0-2 ft. was 
noticed just underneath the bottom stone. Below this a distinct pocket of dark brown soil 
plus small stones, about 1-5 by 1-3 by 1-0 ft. deep, was concentrated. ‘The dark soil spread 
forward as a very thin seam to cover the top of the central part of the post-hole external 
to the wall; and it provided one of the early signs of a disturbance at this spot. In the 
central part, at a lower level, a loose mass of small stones plus a light brown soil was found, 
with tip lines sloping from north-east to south-west. A scatter of charcoal appeared fairly 
well distributed, especially in the lowest 1.5 ft., two or three small burnt stones were found 
at 1°7 ft., burnt and unburnt bone and one sherd were recovered at 2-1 ft., all measure- 
ments being from bedrock. A patch of red-brown soil rested on the northern part of the 
floor of the socket. 
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The South-East Post-Hole. The hole measured 3-8 by 4:1 by 38 ft. deep (when measured 
from the bottom of the revetment) or 7-3 ft. deep (if measured below present-day surface). 
Although disturbed, the lower part of the hole below 3°8 ft. disclosed the natural slabs 
and fissures of bedrock, and not of any man-made cavity. An extension in the upper part 
of the hole, 2-4 by 2-0 by 2°5 ft. deep, appeared on the south-west side. A squarish recess 
in the revetment above the centre of the hole was defined by two vertical lines of stone 
walling, 1-4 ft. from side to side by 1-4 ft. from back to front by 2-5 deep. This shape was 
observed to continue very indistinctly to about 3-5 ft. below the wall. One block of stone 
(recessed only 0-9 ft. between the two walls) may have been structural, giving a clue to 
the back wall of the recess, but it must be admitted that internal pressure within the 
rampart could have moved the block forward slightly. 

The recess referred to above was filled with black soil, three very large stones and other 
smaller ones, all in nearly vertical positions. The largest of the three, measuring 1-6 by 
1:1 by 0-6 ft., was neatly placed just outside the recess and with its broad base sunken 
0:5 ft. below the bottom of the adjacent wall. A few small pieces of burnt stone plus a 
sheep’s tooth were found underneath this block. A fairly regular filling of soil and small 
stones (very rarely more than 0:4 by ov-1 ft.) occupied the major part of the cavity. 
Blackish soil plus small stones marked the vague limit of the central shaft. By undercutting 
it was found possible to examine the material under the rampart. A natural wall of bedrock 
was seen in a position 2°5 ft. to the north-east of the face of the walling, and several large 
vertical slabs rested in front of this ‘wall’. Two flat slabs, 1-6 by 2°25 ft., made the natural 
floor of the hole. 

Finds comprised 12 sherds, 8 bones, 1 flint, iron spike, charcoal (mostly 2-2 to 4-5 ft. 
below wall), daub or burnt clay, a few burnt stones. 


The South-West Post-Hole. ‘The diameters of this oval socket measured 2°35 by 1-825 ft. 
at the bottom; 2-4 by 2-0 ft. at 1 ft.; 2-4 by 2-2 at 2 ft.; 2-3 by 2-4 at 3 ft.; and 2-4 by 
1°8 on the level of the wall. ‘The depth of the hole was 4°35 ft. from the base at bedrock 
to the bottom of the wall, or 6-9 ft. in maximum height, or 7-7 ft. below the present-day 
surface. A cylindrical cavity, 2-2 ft. in height (towards the front), had remained empty 
since Iron Age times, capped and protected by a curious dome-like mass of large stones 
which had fallen from the upper part of the rampart and sealed-in the aperture of the 
socket.'? The biggest fallen stone measured 1-6 by 1-1 by 0-6 ft., and this together with 
some 9 or 10 smaller stones had effectively blocked the top. 

The walls of the socket remained very vertical. About two-thirds of its circumference 
were securely placed within the wall recess, while the remaining one-third projected 0-9 ft. 
into the passage-way. Outside this a semi-circular ridge of compact pale brown soil plus 
small stones rose to heights of 0-8, 1-2, and 2°3 ft., forming an ascending collar about the 
socket. 

The lower part of the socket, 3-3 ft. deep, was filled with fine medium-brown soil 
plus small stones, very level and homogeneous throughout, except at the bottom where a 
few larger stones and light ochreous soil occurred. 

The infilling contained 4 or 5 specks of charcoal (mostly deeper than 2-4 ft. below 
bottom of wall and situated towards the outer edge), one bone, and one sherd 3-9 ft. below 
wall. 

Strictly speaking, this post-hole has not been excavated, and indeed there was no 
available time to carry out such a difficult project. Only the socket was examined. This 
had been coated mostly with fine soil from bottom to top, but on its being brushed and 
trowelled, five distinct zones of packing material were observed. (1) A large vertical slab, 
about 1 ft. high, rested on the inner margin above bedrock. (2) A stony layer with pale 
brown soil about 1 ft. thick. (3) Smaller stones plus fine brown soil about 1 ft. thick. 
(4) Very pale fine soil plus a few stones, with slight re-cementation, about 1 ft. thick. 
(5) A stony layer plus a little soil, about 1-8 ft. thick. 
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INTERPRETATION 


It must be inferred that all four post-holes were constructed by Iron Age builders 
before they started making the adjoining sections of rampart and retaining wall. 
There is evidence, in all cases, of material having been thrown and rammed into 
compact masses in the unoccupied spaces underneath the walls. All the post-holes, 
likewise, were dug much larger in other directions than was needed in the final 
arrangement. It was found impossible, with the tools and time at their disposal, 
to excavate holes exactly the sizes required. All superfluous cavities were therefore 
filled up at a later stage of the work, while the packing material, it may be noted, 
often possessed a distinctive character. This was clearly illustrated at the northern 
ends of the North-West and North-East Post-Holes. 

The two southernmost sockets provide the most reliable information about 
timber sizes. The remarkably preserved South-West Post-Hole must have held a 
timber of not more than 1-8 ft. in diameter; while its companion, the South-East 
Hole, must have had a post of not more than 1-6 ft. One cannot write with similar 
confidence of the North-East and the North-West Post-Holes, but it is probable 
that all four held timbers of about a foot-and-a-half thickness. It was even possible 
(as illustrated at the North-East Entrance, W.A.M. 1962) that each of the two north- 
ern holes held two posts placed side by side to fill the available lateral dimension. 

There can be no doubt, from the charcoal analysis (Appendix III), that all 
four timber gate-posts were of oak. Oak was the only mature wood recorded. Of the 
remainder of identified woods only ash and whitebeam might have been used for 
building the gate or its superstructure, and as these were found in such small quanti- 
ties, we would hesitate to name a purpose. 

However, it is certain that a small fire existed on the floor of the passage, at 
an early date, and this included the charcoal of twigs and small branches of field 
maple, oak, etc. It is reasonable to suppose from its position that the fire might have 
been employed to char the bottoms of the gate-posts—a device to resist rot—and 
then, when the packing soil was rammed round about the gate-posts, particles 
of charcoal from the fire were introduced accidentally; chiefly, be it noted, in the 
upper levels of the post-holes.%3 

Was there a timber bridge and palisade above the gate? There is perhaps less 
evidence for these structures here than at the North-East Entrance, but the presence 
of the four sockets does point strongly at this possibility. ‘The charcoal record, how- 
ever, is not very helpful. 

Both the North-West and the North-East Post-Holes bear evidence of changes 
in design. Four feet appears to be the ideal depth of a gate-post socket (in this neigh- 
bourhood), but it will be remarked that both these holes (respectively 2-7 and 3-3 
ft. deep) are noticeably shallow. Only by assuming that they are associated with 
the First Period revetment can they be made to increase their stature (to 4-2 and 
AA ft... 

The North-East Post-Hole, in particular possesses other and most potent 
testimony to support this interpretation. Large blocks have, surely, been inserted 
into the revetting just above the middle of the hole, while, below, a shaft of displace- 
ment is discernible almost to the lowest level of the cavity. Short of excavation, all 
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the external signs point to a First Period socket, about 1-5 ft. wide, recessed into the 
wall itself. If this is a fair presumption, then it follows that the recess must have 
been blocked and the masonry remodelled at a later date—that is, precisely where 
and when the Second Period floor level was established. 

While the North-West Post-Hole lacks the range of converging facts of its 
companion hole, it possesses the vertical line of demarcation, from the packing 
material at its base to a position behind the vertical slab No. 1 where the old floor 
level is located, and other signs of remodelling. Again, a First Period recessed socket 
is surmised. 

The flaw in the contention—if it is a flaw—is that the changed passage level 
and the abandoned recesses admit of weaknesses in construction in the Second Period. 
For it is clear that both post-holes held vertical timbers outsede the walls and in 
relatively shallow sockets. The expansion of these two post-holes into the passage- 
way, the wide distribution of charcoal, the latitude of the facing stone in the North- 
West Hole and the large supporting blocks in the North-East Hole—all bear witness 
to the later external use of these two post-holes. 

The weaknesses referred to above may seem to be indefensible. They can only 
be accepted on the hypothesis that the South-East and South-West Post-Holes 
(both demonstrably belonging to the Second Period) were co-ordinated with the 
two northern sockets. By connecting the two parts with beams and braces, and 
making some sort of timber bridge, the weakness of the two forward posts might 
well be balanced by some structural compensation. 


THE FINDS 


All the artifacts found in the top layers deposited in the passage-way bear 
little significance in dating any part of the North-West Entrance. Those found on 
the original floor or in the post-holes, if reliable, should give the terminus ante quem 
to the structure. The animal bones, flints, Old Red Sandstone fragments, water- 
worn pebbles (sling-stones ?), 6 metal objects, and a small quantity of broken pottery 
form the typical débris of an entrance. Of these the flint is almost certainly intrusive. 
The large iron spike might have been a pin or nail derived from the timber gate, 
though it is surprising that no more were found. The general absence of metal nails, 
in all parts of the Camp examined, suggests that wooden dowels were used for 
fixing timber joints. 

Most of the pottery consists, inevitably, of small and abraded sherds with few 
indications of type. Of the sherds lying on or near the old floor surface, only 5 rims 
survive: 3 rather flat rims, possibly indicating saucepan types, one everted rim sug- 
gesting a devolved situlate pot, and one possible swollen rim. All these must have 
been manufactured, broken, and lost within the passage-way before the upper parts 
of the adjoining ramparts crashed down and the Entrance ceased to function. The 
devolved situlate rim may have been connected with the small fire on the south-west 
side of the passage. One dark sherd of sandy ‘foreign’ ware (?) rested on top of the 
‘platform’, the deposit near the terminals. 

Sixteen sherds were found in the post-holes: two in the North-West, one in the 
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North-East, one in the South-West, and 12 in the South-East. The significant 
sherds are the following: (1) 1 ft. deep in the packing material of the North-West 
Hole was a thin sherd, part base, part with nearly vertical side, with a ‘soapy’ 
texture; probably saucepan type. (2) 1°3 ft. deep in the North-East Hole was a sherd 
of fine Smooth Dark Ware, covered by slip, with shell and sand in paste, and with 
a ‘soapy’ texture. (3) 3-9 ft. deep in the South-West Hole a small light brown sherd, 
with some sand and shell in the paste. (4) In the South-East Hole were found two 
flat rims, one of which is probably of saucepan type, one red-brown base, with 
low bowl-like curve, one base with nearly vertical side, probably saucepan type, 
all in the cavity of the post-hole, and one mat black, devolved situlate rim in the 
ramp. Nearly all the sherds appear to possess grog of limestone grit and fossil shell, 
and are therefore presumably of local manufacture. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The oldest sherds probably indicate a late Iron Age A culture for the basic 
structure of the Entrance. But the complexities which bedevilled early discussions 
on the actual building also affect the pottery record. For example, the sherds found 
in the North-West and North-East Post-Holes (which were regarded, structurally, 
as belonging largely to Period One) are much more characteristic of a B culture. 
This apparent inconsistency is resolved in the same terms, namely, that the B type 
pottery crept into the cavities when they were being remodelled and when the passage 
floor level was changed. The pottery therefore confirms the theory of remodelling. 
The mixed sherds found in the South-West and South-East Holes again give 
emphasis in favour of Period Two, which should thus be correlated with Iron Age B 
changes at the South-West Opening, the North-East Entrance, and other parts of 
the Camp. 

It would therefore appear that we can now point—not to merely local incidents, 
each peculiar to its own area—but to some general pattern of events affecting the 
history of the whole Camp. We can distinguish: (1) the initial building of the hill- 
fort; (2) the period of laxity and neglect; (3) the first fires and damage; (4) the 
time of recovery, evinced by the blocking of the South-West Opening, the remodel- 
ling of the North-East and North-West Entrances, and the repairs to eroded surfaces 
of many ramparts; and (5) the end of the occupation of Bury Wood Camp. No. 4 
may be dated to the 2nd century B.c."4 

There were no signs of a final major conflagration, as at the North-East Entrance. 
The stone walls were not scorched or split by heat, and the total quantity of charcoal 
was quite insufficient to demonstrate destruction by fire. The charcoals in the passage 
floor would hardly warrant the presence of a heavy timber gate, let alone a great 
wooden bridge above it, and one might be tempted to suppose that these structures— 
if they ever existed—must have been removed bodily from the scene of their use, 
or that they slowly rotted away in situ according to the natural laws of decay. Some 
of the gate posts could have been uprooted deliberately, though it is difficult to 
believe that the post in the South-West socket could have been removed in this way 
without injury to its delicate cylinder of packing. It may be inferred that this post 
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decayed in situ. On the other hand, the exceptional quantity of large building stones, 
especially in cuttings II and IV, almost suggests deliberate dismemberment, or the 
hurling down, of the ramparts into the passage-way. 


GENERAL DISCUSSION 


The very last sentence of the report published in 1967 referred to the fact that 
the only way from Colerne Down into Bury Wood Camp, after the blocking of the 
South-West Opening, was through the obscure and cunningly devised North-West 
Entrance. This statement, although somewhat melodramatic, does not necessarily 
imply that this entrance on the North Front was built as a direct result of the block- 
ing. But it does mean that it became all important for traffic advancing from the 
direction of the Foss Way, both from the section on Banner Down and from its 
northern limb which rises from the ford over the Doncombe Brook. 

The Foss Way is regarded as pre-eminently a road of Roman construction, but 
a strong case can be made out, in this locality, for an Iron Age origin. Any study 
of the terrain of the Colerne plateau, deeply indented as it is by steep-sided combes 
and grooved by steep and serpentine lanes, will show the great advantages in gradient 
and direction of such a route. For heavy traffic it is almost the only route. The 
Jurassic Way,'5 thrust further to the west by Tog and Freezing Hills, may have its 
claims to an equivalent antiquity, but an alternative way to the neighbourhood 
of a major hill-fort of the standing of Bury Wood Camp has incontestable credentials. 
Cultural associations with north Somerset (which we have now demonstrated) 
would also emphasize the importance of such an approach from the south-west.'é 
Little Solsbury, a small hill-fort 5 miles away, would have been the nearest neighbour 
to Bury Wood Camp, and this, likewise, must have been reached by the Banner 
Down route. 

The North-East Entrance, which may have had connections with a road to the 
east (perhaps similar to that of the modern A.420), reminds one by its position, 
if not by its size, of a postern-gate. It certainly could have had great use in an emer- 
gency, but in normal peaceful times the narrow ridge path and hollow-way would 
have offered a very restricted entry to water-carrier, pedestrian, and pack-horse. 

By contrast the North-West Entrance, with its special relationship to Colerne 
Down, must appear as the main portal of the Camp, linking its inhabitants with 
friends and allies in the territories round about. If it is argued that its people formed 
a canton within the Dobunnic confederacy,” egress to the north and north-west 
would give additional importance to this gate. Bagendon, the Belgic oppidum, is 
situated about 25 miles to the nor’-north-east; though of course the late date of this 
foundation must have precluded any direct influence on the planning of entrances 
at Bury Wood Camp. 

If, in the last phase, an enemy—either the Belgae or the Roman II Legion— 
attacked Bury Wood Camp, it now seems probable that the decisive assault was on 
the North-East Entrance. There is ample evidence here that the great timber gate 
was burnt down, most probably by enemy action, whereas no great violence of a 
military character has been observed at any other salient part of the Camp. Fires 
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(some of very late date) are also recorded within the interior. A tentative suggestion 
is made that the assailants chose the most difficult and unexpected approach, 
climbed the precipitous ‘Heights of Abraham’ (on the analogy of General Wolfe’s 
attack on Quebec in 1759), and then infiltrated across the middle of the Camp, 
possibly setting fire to timber structures as they went. They had no need to burn the 
North-West Gate, but simply removed it bodily from the gate-posts. 

But it must be admitted there is little evidence of a battle at this site; only a 
few sling-stones and a few human bones (chiefly at the north-east) have been dis- 
covered, and nothing by which to identify the enemy. No certain Belgic or Roman 
artifacts of the period have been found, though there is no reason why they should 
be, unless, of course, further occupation can be proved. Perhaps most of the inhabi- 
tants fled before the main attack was delivered. Certain it is the community never 
recovered frorn whatever disaster it was which overcame it. 


APPENDIX I 
THE FINDS 
Illustrations of all important artifacts will be reserved for a later contribution. 


POTTERY 

Nearly all the pottery is considered to have been made locally, as most of it contains 
grit of limestone, sometimes oolitic, and some fossil shell. ‘Three sherds of ‘foreign’ sandy 
ware were found on the top layer of the rampart, North-East Entrance, and one sandy 
sherd from the North-West Entrance. Of the incipient bead rim pot, found in Layer 3, 
North-East Entrance, a fair part has been recovered, and this indicates a vessel about 5 ins. 
high. 


POTTERY FROM THE NORTH-EAST ENTRANCE 


Layer No. Total no. of No. of rims Type of rim Type of pot | Special sherds 
sherds 
I 3 I Flattish Upright 
3 53 5 Flat Devolved 
Incipient situlate ? 
Bead Barrel 
Roll Saucepan? 
Roll— Devolved 
everted situlate 
with heavy 
shoulder 
Flat Upright 
3 19 2 Tapered Upright Smooth 
marginal Tapered Upright Dark 
Ware 
fragt. 
4 5 I Tapered roll Devolved 
slightly situlate ? 
everted 
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Layer. No. Total no. of 
sherds 
5 8 
6 4 
7 7 
8 52 


No. of rims Type of rim Type of pot | Special sherds 
I Flat-topped Bowl with 
hammer- | shoulder 
head 
inverted 
2 Roll-everted Devolved 
situlate 
Flattish Barrel? 
6 Roll Saucepan ? 3 sherds of 
‘Tapered— Devolved foreign 
everted situlate sandy 
Tapered— Saucepan ? ware, 
everted 1 decora- 
Roll— Devolved ted sherd 
everted situlate with 
Thin roll Saucepan broad 
furrow, 
1 black 
sherd with 
‘soapy’ 
texture 


OTHER FINDS FROM THE NORTH-EAST ENTRANCE 


Iron Objects. One amorphous piece of iron about 1 in. wide found in Layer 8. 
Daub or baked clay. Many small particles appeared in Layers 3, 5, 6, and 8, but mostly 
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Pottery Sling Pellet. A broken and burnt fragment rested in Layer 8. 
Pottery Loom Weight. At least two fragments were in Layer 8, presumed triangular 
when complete. 
Old Red Sandstone. Five pieces were in Layers 3 and 8, and a large sliver built into the 
passage revetment. ‘The last is part of a quernstone, possibly of ‘beehive’ type. All broken 
in Iron Age times. 
Flints. Two flints found in Layer 1. 


POTTERY FROM THE NORTH-WEST ENTRANCE 


Cutting | No. of | No.of | Type of rim | Type of pot | POST- | PASSAGE- | Special Finds 
sherds rims HOLE WAY 
oe | I above floor 
III 2 I Narrow Devolved on floor 
roll situlate 
slightly 
everted 


continued overleaf 
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Cutting | No. of | No. of | Type of rim | Type of pot | POST- | PASSAGE- | Special Finds 
sherds rims HOLE WAY 
IV 22 5 Tapered ? nr. floor 
Flattish Upright nr. floor 
roll 
Flat Upright nr. floor 
Flattish Upright nr. floor 
Roll ? nr, floor 
probably 
everted 
Vv 3 1 sherd sandy 
paste with 
‘soapy’ 
texture 
found in 
S.W Post- 
Hole 
Thin dark 
brown 
sherd side 
and base, 
ring mark, 
‘soapy’ 
texture, in 
N.W. Post- 
Hole 
VI 26 4 Thin ? above floor | Brick-red 
flattened base, part 
roll of bowl 
Roll— Devolved S.E. 
slightly situlate 
everted 
Thin flat Upright S.E. Sherd of 
Roll ? S.E. Smooth 
Dark 
Ware, in 
N.E. Post- 
Hole 


OTHER FINDS FROM THE NORTH-WEST ENTRANCE 


Iron Objects. 1. A bent iron spike, 8-6 by 0:5 cm., found in South-East Post-Hole. 
2. A large, very encrusted spike, 20-85 by 1-1 cm., excavated in Cutting I, 1-7 ft. below 
surface.18 3. An iron rod in Cutting IV. 4. Iron strip in Cutting ITI. 

Bronze Objects. 1. A small strip found in Cutting IV, 3 ft. deep. 2. A large ring, 3-7 by 
3°15 cm. diameters, with oval section 9-0 by 5:5 mm., decorated by a medial groove; 
possibly iron core sheathed in bronze. Excavated at southern end of passage-way. 

Old Red Sandstone. A large number of O.R.S. stones was found in this area, 27 small 
fragments in excavations, mostly in top levels. One with flat grinding surface was found 
3 ft. below surface in Cutting VI in so-called ‘platform’. 

Sling Stone. A water-worn pebble found in Cutting I, 1-5 ft. below surface. 

Flints. One flint from South-East Post-Hole. 
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APPENDIX II 
REPORT ON THE ANIMAL BONES FROM THE NORTH-WEST AND NORTH-EAST ENTRANCES 


by 
JENNIE P. COY 


BONES FROM THE NORTH-WEST ENTRANCE 
The total of 223 fragments examined were grouped as follows: 


Table showing grouping of fragments 


Pig Cattle Sheep Totals 
Horn core frags. I — I 
Skull frags. 2 20 14 36 
Vertebral frags. —_ 2 3 5 
Ribs and breast — 5 6 II 
Girdles and limbs 3 a7] U7] 17 
Feet 4 6 5 15 
Other possibles — 44 75 119 
TOTAL NO. FRAGS. 9 85 110 204 
Minimum no. of individuals 2 2 2 6 


NOTES 


1. Where fragments can be joined this has been done—so that the numbers are as low as 
they can be made. 

2. ‘Skull’ fragments include those from cranium, mandible, and hyoid, and odd teeth. 

3. ‘Feet’ include bones from the wrist and ankle and fragments of cannon bones as well 
as toes. 

4. Where a bone has any distinguishing features that enable it to be named (this can 
be done for some very small splinters) this is done. Otherwise it may be presumed to 
belong to a particular species (see ‘other possibles’ in the table) by its size and nature. 
Such bones have been included in the total number of fragments for a species. 

5. The ‘sheep’ in the above table are probably all sheep fragments, as goat bones have 
not been found at all in the Iron Age levels. Yet only a small proportion of these bones 
can ever be positively identified as sheep (rather than goat) because they are so 
fragmentary. 

6. Of the above fragments, 8 were burnt (1 pig, 3 cattle and 4 sheep) and 3 cattle bones 
bore cuts. Many bore tooth marks. 


The major part of the Bury Wood Camp bone material has now been worked through by 
the writer and a later report will deal with the Iron Age Fauna as a whole. In that report the 
writer has examined the relative reliability of the different methods used by osteologists for 
assessing the relative numbers of the different species present. It has been concluded that using 
the straightforward numbers of fragments of each species to give these proportions gives an 
artificially low value for the pig and the method used by most continental workers—that of 
assessing the ‘minimum number of individuals’ for each species—is used. The latter method 
involves approximate calculation of the age of the individuals. Unless two fragments can 
be definitely shown to belong to the same animal then it could be argued that the maximum 
number of animals represented is equal to the total number of fragments—i.e. is there 
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any reason why each animal should not be represented by only one fragment? Unless the 
bones represent a particular deposit of butchery- or food-remains then this might be so. 

The way in which an occupation site becomes scattered with odd bones, particularly 
the more durable ones, can be seen in many countries today. 


Bones from the North-East Entrance 


The total of g06 bones examined can be grouped as below. The points made in the 
notes on the North-West Entrance apply. 


Table showing grouping of fragments 


Pig Cattle Sheep Totals 
Horn core frags. — — 2 2 
Skull frags. 13 QI 103 137 
Vertebral 2 3 14 19 
Ribs and breast 5 20 132 157 
Girdles and limbs 5 14 82 101 
Feet 5 10 40 55 
Other possibles — 39 296 335 
TOTAL NO. FRAGS. 30 107 669 806 
Minimum no. ind. 3 3 15 QI 


The three main domestic species were again represented. With the exception of a 
single large mandibular fragment of a pig, all were within the range of the measurements 
taken from other bones on the site. ‘There is, as yet, no definite evidence for wild pig. 
No horse or dog bones were found although these occur elsewhere on the site. There was 
an interesting find of 2 vole mandibles which may be of Iron Age date. Burning had occurred 
on gt bone fragments and cuts were seen on 8. One sheep fibula had been practically 
worn through—it was possibly used for polishing. 

The sheep mandibles (19 or more) showed a minimum of 15 beasts of all ages (from 
lambs a few months old to a senile beast with many teeth loose or lost). 


Conclusions 

The number of bones is too small to be very conclusive. These figures and the measure- 
ments obtained will be added to the final results which it is thought will demonstrate an 
economy based on sheep. Probably up to 70 per cent of the beasts kept were sheep, with 
smaller numbers of pig and cattle. 


APPENDIX III 
CHARCOALS FROM THE NORTH-EAST ENTRANCE 


Owing to pressure of time, Miss A. C. Western has not been able to complete her 
examination of specimens. However, she reports that ‘plenty of oak’ has already been 
distinguished in Post-Hole 5. 


CHARCOALS FROM THE NORTH-WEST ENTRANCE 
by 
D. F. CUTLER, F. RICHARDSON, and Cc. R. METCALFE 


North-East Post-Hole 
1. Mostly Quercus sp. of Q.robur type, ‘oak’. Some rosaceous material representing a 
species from the Crataegus (Hawthorn)—WMalus (apple)—Sorbus (whitebeam) complex. 
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2. Mostly Quercus robur type. Some probably Acer campestre, “field maple’. 


3-4. Quercus robur type. 
North-West Post-Hole 


5. Mostly Quercus robur type. Some probably Acer campestre ; some fragments not identified. 


6. Not present. 
7-10. Quercus robur type. 


11. Mostly Quercus robur type. Some probably Acer campestre. 


12. Quercus robur type. 


South-East Post-Hole 
13. Probably Acer campestre. 


14. Rhamnus cathartica, ‘buckthorn’, Corylus avellana, ‘hazel’, and a fragment of Crataegus— 


Malus—sSorbus type. 


15. Corylus avellana, Fraxinus excelsior, ‘ash’, and 2 fragments unidentified. 
16. Mostly Quercus robur type. Some probably Acer campestre and Corylus avellana. 


South-West Post-Hole 
17. Probably Alnus glutinosa, ‘alder’. 


18. Some Quercus robur type, 1 fragment Populus or Salix (‘poplar’ or ‘willow’), 1 fragment 


probably Acer campestre. 


On the old floor surface of the passage-way above the North-East Post-Hole 


19. Probably Betula sp., ‘birch’. 


On the South-West Side of the Passage 
20-21. Quercus robur type. 
22. Probably Acer campestre. 


The following observations can be made: 


a. Most of the charcoal is oak. There is some evidence that most fragments came from wide 
diameter branches, but some twigs are present (e.g. in sample 20). 
b. Most if not all the other species represented are present as twig wood. All would have 


been common in the area at the time. 


c. It is not possible to tell whether the oak specimens are from the surface or core of tree 


trunks. 


d. The main timbers of the N.W. and N.E. post-holes are oak. The fragments of other 
species represented in these holes make up a small fraction of the total charcoal. 
e. The charcoal of the passage floor cannot be related to any specific post-hole on the 


basis of this present evidence. 


« A sudden change in the ownership of North- 
wood Farm, in 1967, was followed by an order to 
stop work and fill in. This occurred at a time when 
the B.W.C. Excavation Club had cuttings open 
and unfinished in four distinct areas. In two of the 
areas projects had to be abandoned completely, 
and some features may be injured irretrievably. 
In the other two, work continued but was incom- 
moded by the need to back-fill simultaneously 
with attempts to protect and record archaeological 
remains. 

2 Again we are indebted to Mr. and Mrs. T. E. 
Cobbald, of Northwood Farm, for permission to 
excavate on this site until the expiration of their 


ownership on 31st October, 1967; to the Ministry 
of Public Building and Works for permission to 
work on a scheduled monument; to Fountain 
Forestry Ltd., for permission to approach B.W.C. 
through their property; and to the Workers’ 
Educational Association for encouragement and 
help at all times. To Prof. C. F. C. Hawkes and 
others we wish to express our sincere gratitude 
for advice and support freely given during a time 
of crisis, and our thanks are due to the loyal friends 
who came to help during the last stages of our work. 
To Mr. Desmond Bonney and the Royal Commis- 
sion on Historical Monuments (Salisbury Office) 
we are indebted for surveying the North-West 
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Entrance, when time was of vital importance. 
Our particular thanks are also due to the specialists 
Miss A. C. Western, Miss Jennie Coy, Dr. C. R. 
Metcalfe, Dr. D. F. Cutler, and Mr. F. Richardson 
of the Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew, and Mr. L. F. 
Curtis of the Department of Geography, Bristol 
University, who kindly undertook the analysis of 
soil samples. Grateful acknowledgements are 
extended to Mr. E. A. Shore, Mr. J. Tucker, and 
Mr. J. W. Green for photographic records. We 
have to thank Messrs. Evershed and Vignoles, 
Ltd., London, for the use of a megger. Lastly we 
wish to express our appreciation of the work carried 
out by a group of Servicemen, under Flt. Set. 
M. Dacre, from Yatesbury R.A.F. Station, and of 
their Commanding Officer who encouraged this 
activity. 

3 Heat test, W.A.M. 58 (1962), 192. 

4 By undercutting towards the north-east, 
disturbance was found to continue indefinitely, 
and a speculation arose as to whether a palisade 
trench once existed here. However, the displace- 
ment may have been due to the shattering of the 
ground, and a conventional post-hole is much more 
probable. The south-east face (cf. Fic. 2) under 
the passage revetment betrayed only a small 
disorder, shown by an inverted triangle of loose 
whitish stone. This may well represent a small 
break or intrusion from the adjoining North-East 
Post-Hole of the passage-way. 

5 Col. D. H. Gordon pointed out the great 
difficulty in setting fire to buildings (on the North- 
West Frontier of India, 1919) without the deliberate 
use of additional fuel and a good draught. Light 
thatched erections may be fired in a few moments, 
but the heavily timbered gates at B.W.C. must have 
resisted the accidental spark. Fire and the Sword: 
the Technique of Destruction, Antiquity, No. 107 
(1953), 149-52. 

® It is necessary to pause here, for a few mo- 
ments, to dispose of the counter-claim that burnt 
stone found in oblique streaks on the outer surfaces 
of the passage wall was really contemporary with 
the earlier fire. The chance use of this burnt stone, 
a second time, wouid have been betrayed as much 
or more on the inner surfaces of the wall, where its 
weaknesses would be less injurious. It was not found 
here. Undoubtedly, a few fragments of burnt stone 
(burnt in Period One) did creep into unimportant 
positions; for two such were observed in the Period 
‘Two walling of the semi-circular terminal. In view 
of its known imperfections, it is not surprising that 
Iron Age builders show a marked reluctance to 
re-use burnt stone in important positions. 
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7 Cf. Hawkes, C. F. C., The ABC of the British 
Iron Age, Antiquity No. 131 (1959), 178. 

8 As domesticated animals must have been 
driven in along this terrace, an outer fence, towards 
the north, would have been indispensable to 
prevent them wandering down the sides of the hill. 

9 Shaw Mellor, A., W.A.M., xLvm (1936), 507. 

to Cf. Colt Hoare, Ancient Wiltshire, I1 (1819), 
103. 

t1 The packing material from the North-East 
Post-Hole consisted of 221 small stones, 147 
medium-sized stones, and 53 large stones. 

™ Vacant post-holes are reported as situated in 
the chalk ramparts of Uffington Castle, Berks. (Trans. 
Newbury and District Field Club (1870-71), 181). 
at Blewburton Hill, Berks. (Current Archaeology, 
No. 4 (1967), 83-5, and at Rainsborough, North- 
ants. (Proc. Prehist. Soc., Xxx (1967), 239). 

13 Also, it should be noted, a few burnt stones 
were found in the upper levels of post-holes. ‘They 
were not burnt in the positions in which they came 
to rest, and it is therefore probable that they were 
scooped up (together with the charcoal) from the 
fire in the passage-way. 

14 Cf. Hawkes, C. F. C., The ABC of the British 
Iron Age, Antiquity No. 131 (1959), 178. 

ts Fox, Sir C., Arch. Camb., Lxxxm (1927), 
96-100. Grimes, W. F., Aspects of Archaeology, 144- 
71. Crawford, O. G. S., Archaeology in the Field, 
(1953). sl 

16 Tt is conceivable that, at this date, a diversion 
from the normal Foss Way occurred on Odd Down, 
and thereafter followed the ridge to Combe and 
Bathampton Downs. This route is more direct and 
would have brought the Iron Age traveller into 
the Avon valley near Bathford, which might have 
provided a better crossing of the river than the 
more hazardous one leading to the later Roman 
town of Aquae Sulis. 

17 Prof. CG. F. C. Hawkes suggests that the 
Dobunnic southern border lay on the line of the 
Bristol Avon, passing through Chippenham, and 
proceeding to the vicinity of Cricklade. This places 
B.W.C. well within the traditional tribal area. 
Both Prof. Hawkes and Mrs. Aylwin Cotton 
believe that Dobunnic unity may have been a 
native product of the Western Second B culture, 
before the advent of Belgic domination. E. M. 
Clifford, Bagendon (1961), 47. 

18 This spike is similar in length to the one 
(20.7 cm.?) reported at Rainsborough, Northants. 
(cf. Avery, M., Proc. Prehist. Soc., xxxt (1967), 
284). It is remarkable that only one specimen was 
found at each site. 


A DENIER OF CHARLES THE BALD 
FROM PRESHUTE 


by HUGH SHORTT 


THE FINDING of a denier of the Frankish King Charles the Bald (a.p. 840-875) in 
Wiltshire is unusual enough to merit full publication. Although there was some 
doubt about the finding of the coin, careful enquiries seem to have established that 
it was found in 1951 by Mr. J. K. Perry of Manton, while working on the site of a 
new reservoir (SU 143715) on Clatford Down, Preshute, at a depth of at least a 
foot. A penny of Edward I was found at the same time, but can hardly have been 
associated. The denier (pt. Ila) which comes from the Rouen mint has already been 
briefly described and illustrated in two publications," and has been acquired by 
the Salisbury Museum (acc. 50/67). 

The coin may be described as follows: 

AAwt. 1-161 gms. sp.g. 9°65 diam. 19 mm. 

O. In the centre the KAROLVS monogram retrograde and with the diagonal 
strokes of the K pushed to the ends of the upright; and in the margin between two 
pearl borders *#* CIRVTIA Di PEX for GRATIA DEI REX. Both the cross and 
the X are formed of detached wedges. 

k. A cross patée, and between two pearl borders>* ROTAHCY2 CIVI 
for ROTVMAGVS CIVI [TAS]. Again the cross is formed of detached wedges and 
most of the letters are misformed. 

Mr. C. E. Blunt has noted that no coin of Charles the Bald from the Rouen 
mint with a find-spot in the British Isles is in the national collection. The retrograde 
monogram, malformed letters and mis-spelt words all suggest a type immobilisé, the 
coin under discussion having been struck at the end of a long process of deterioration, 
perhaps even after the death of the monarch whose inscription it bears. This sugges- 
tion, also made by Mr. Blunt, is partly borne out by an examination of the collection 
in the Bibliothéque Nationale.3 Although Charles the Bald did not begin to strike 
this pattern of coin until about 864* no new coin-types appear at Rouen until the 
reign of Louis IV (A.D. 936-954), three generations later. It is therefore even possible 
that the Preshute coin was struck by the authority of Rollo, Duke of Normandy 
(A.D. 912-917) or his son William (A.D. 917-948). Only one coin in the French 
collection (no. 387) has a retrograde monogram, but nearly all of the inscriptions 
of the twelve Rouen coins attributed to Charles the Bald are mis-spelt. 

In 1963 an even rarer, in fact unique, Carolingian coin was found at Pin’s 
Knoll, Litton Cheney in Dorset.s It is a denier of Lothair II, King of Lotharingia 
(A.D. 855-869) and probably struck at Aachen, if this is the correct interpretation 
of the inscription PALATINA (mis-spelt PAIATHIA)—royal mint 
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Assuming that both coins belong to the latter half of the oth century or the 
beginning of the roth, there is an interesting family connexion which might account 
for their presence in Wessex. Charles the Bald was the uncle of Lothair, and the 
father of Judith. Judith married first Ethelwulf, King of Wessex, and after his death, 
married his son by a former wife, Ethelbald. She thus became at the same time the 
sister-in-law and stepmother of King Alfred. After Ethelbald’s death she married 
Baldwin I, Count of Flanders, and had a son Baldwin, who eventually married 
Alfred’s daughter Aelfthryth. Despite the strict Saxon laws against the import of 
foreign currency into the country it seems that this was an occasion when a few 
Carolingian coins must have crossed the Channel. 

Exotic medieval coins from the Wiltshire area do not appear to have been 
recorded in any one place and I have therefore compiled a list of those which have 
come to my notice, which may serve as a basis for the future, however incomplete. 
Suggestions for their introduction are added where possible. It is noticeable that 
there are gaps in the chronological sequence and that the coins tend to fall into 
groups. The roth century forms such a gap, and the next record is a silver coin of 
Magnus the Good (a.p. 1034-48), King of Norway, which was found on Salisbury 
Plain in the roth century.® This and the next coin, also silver, of Bishop Bernold 
of Utrecht, ¢. 1050,7 found at Old Sarum ¢. 1910-14, are a poor recompense for the 
thousands of Wiltshire pennies which crossed the North Sea in the other direction 
in the form of Danegeld. 

The next coin on my list also comes from Old Sarum. It was apparently a 
casual find but made during or soon after the period of excavation. Though post- 
conquest in date it belongs rather, as a stray, to the two preceding coins, as, unlike 
those which follow, it cannot be classed as a ‘counterfeit sterling’, being too early in 
date and entirely different in design. It is an obole of Vendéme which issued an anony- 
mous seigneurial coinage in the 13th century. The distinguishing features are a 
dismembered head based on a retrograde TF once forming the nose of the portrait, 
with a crown above and three horizontal lines beneath, representing the lips and chin. 
On the reverse, around a cross patée, is the name of the mint: VDON CAOS [T]O. 
A denier of this type and mint was illustrated by Barthelemy.* Like many seig- 
neurial issues in the Loire valley it was copied from earlier, and at one time more 
intelligible, coins of Blois. 

There follows a group of seven coins stretching from the second half of the 
13th century to the end of the 14th, closely linked in that they are all copied in 
greater or less degree from the design of the English silver penny. They may therefore 
loosely be termed ‘counterfeit sterlings’ and may have passed current, albeit illegally, 
in this country. 

The group begins towards the end of the 13th century, the earliest being 
a penny (though apparently a contemporary forgery) of Alexander III, King of 
Scotland (a.p. 1249-86), found in excavations in 1964 on the site of the deserted 
medieval village of Gomeldon (SU 182357).° From the same site, in 1963, came a 
sterling of John the Blind, Count of Luxemburg 1309-46, a rare coin from the Arlon 
mint.*° 

Two coins come from Bishopdown and may therefore be regarded as associated 
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with Old Sarum. One is a Dublin penny of Edward I (a.p. 1272-1307) with the 
King’s head in a triangle, the usual design of the Irish coinage. It was dug up in the 
garden of 37, Somerset Road (SU 148312), in 1951. It is very worn.!! The other is 
a quarter-sterling of John (?I), Count of Holland (a.p. 1296-9), from the mint of 
Dordrecht. It was found in 1953 in the garden of 12, Juniper Drive, Paul’s Dene 
Estate (SU 143322). The head on this coin is uncrowned and like the penny of 
Alexander III, in profile to the left. Another similarity to the Scottish coins is the 
cinquefoils between the arms of the cross on the reverse, instead of the English 
triple pellets. A sterling of Arnold D’Orey, Lord of Rummen (A.D. 1331-64), 
based on the pennies of Edward II, was found in 1959 in the garden of Mr. W. 
Thorne’s cottage on Castle Hill, Alvediston (ST 982241).%3 

The ‘sterling’ group is completed by two coins found during excavations at 
Clarendon Palace (SU 182302). The first, found c. 1933 in solar ‘U’, was a previously 
unrecorded sterling of William I, Count of Namur (1337-91), from his Viesville 
mint, probably struck early in his reign.!4 The other is a sterling or silver penny of 
Robert II, King of Scotland (A.p. 1371-90), from the Edinburgh mint. It was found 
in 1938 or earlier and is in poor condition.'5 

Clarendon Palace may itself provide the clue for the presence not only of the 
last two foreign coins, since many royal guests were entertained there either willingly 
or unwillingly, but also for the three following almost identical silver double patards 
of Charles the Bold, Duke of Burgundy 1467-77, as Clarendon Forest was much 
larger than is indicated by its traces today and many coins must have been lost in 
the hunting field. Charles the Bold was not only an ally of the English against the 
French in the Hundred Years’ War but was also married to Margaret of York, 
sister of Edward IV, in the collegiate church of Damme in the Burgundian Nether- 
lands by Richard Beauchamp, Bishop of Salisbury, in 1468. The chasuble used by 
the bishop is at Wardour Castle.16 The coins bear the shield of Burgundy on the 
obverse and on the reverse a cross fleury. One seems to have been found about 
1870-80 to judge from the writing on and the paper of its wrapping. It reads ‘Found 
by one of Mr. Laurence’s labourers in a field at Cowesfield’. Cowesfield is a mile east 
of Whiteparish. This coin is in good condition, unlike the second, about which the 
only record is that it was found by Mr. Aubrey Fairbrother, 3, New Street, Salisbury, 
while shooting, possibly soon after 1895 in the Grovely Wood area. The third, in 
fair condition, was found by Mr. F. B. Cook of 3, Meadow Cottages, Laverstock, 
in his garden (SU 152309) in 1949. An alternative, but to me less satisfactory explana- 
tion for the presence of these Low Country coins is the wool and cloth trade, then 
at its height. 

Earlier in date than the three foregoing coins is a silver soldino of Michele 
Steno, Doge of Venice from 1400 to 1413 found in 1967 by Mr. Norris ‘Thompson in 
a field beside Huish Church (SU 144638). O. Doge kneeling left: R. Lion of St. 
Mark.17 It is paralleled by a soldino of Leonardo Lauredano, Doge from 1501 
to 1521, found in 1861 while ‘pulling down an old bank at West End Lodge, Fonthill 
Gifford’ (probably ST 912298 approx.) with a variety of English medieval silver 
coins. It isin the Salisbury Museum collection, but has not been previously recorded. 
O. Christ holding a cross: R. The Doge kneeling left, before St. Mark. It does not 
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seem very probable that these two minute coins indicate a connexion with the trade 
in Venetian glass, though stems of Venetian glass goblets of the 16th century have 
turned up in Salisbury excavations. 

There follows a group of three coins which recall the struggle for land and trade 
in the New World. Two of the coins are silver reals of Charles I of Spain (later to 
become the Emperor Charles V) and his mother Joanna (A.D. 1521-56). The types 
are the crowned shield of Castile and Leon with M for Mexico on the right and a 
magistrate’s initial on the left. The reverse shows the pillars of Hercules, crowned, 
standing in the sea, between the motto PLVS' VL [TRA]. One of the coins, rather 
worn, was found in 1948 in the garden of 11, Russell Road, Salisbury (SU 134307). 
The magistrate’s initial is O. The other, in fine condition, was found in 1957 in the 
garden of 108, Malt House Cottages, Tisbury (ST 94152880). The magistrate’s 
initial is L.18 The third coin is bound to arouse more interest, being a gold four- 
cruzado piece of John IV and Alfonso VI of Portugal (a.p. 1640-83). The coin was 
struck by John IV in Portugal in 1644 but was later countermarked with the 
crowned globe of Brazil and two other countermarks of value. The original type was 
O. the crowned shield of Portugal and R. a plain voided cross. ‘This coin was found 
in 1966 in a cottage garden at Farley (SU 22352928). It is of the highest rarity and 
was later catalogued at £360. 

Four miscellaneous and unaccountable coins complete the list. A billon grosch 
of the Emperor Charles V (A.D. 1519-58), struck at Kaufbeuren in Bavaria in 1554, 
was found in the garden of 10, Folkestone Road, Salisbury (SU 138288) in 1953. 
The obverse shows the double-headed eagle displayed and the reverse a shield of 
arms dimidiated. A quarter Gr, A‘, of Queen Christina of Sweden (1632-54) was 
recently found in the garden of Pileoak, Donhead St. Andrew, in soil which may 
have been brought from elsewhere (ST 92272555). O. Crowned arms of Vasa, with 
date, 1645 above, value }— OR, at sides with four cinquefoils, two above and two 
below: R. Three crowns between ,/s with seven cinquefoils in the field and S(?) 
for Stockholm in base. Pearl border O. and R. This coin was found beside the track 
from Old Wardour Castle to Donhead, but it must surely be a coincidence that a 
memento of the Catholic Queen of Sweden, minted in the year that Lord Arundell’s 
estates were sequestered by Parliament, should find its way to one of the strongholds 
of Catholicism in England. From Old Sarum, possibly during the excavations of 
1910-15 or soon after, comes a stray find of a Spanish dinero of Philip IV (a.p. 1621— 
65) struck at the Valencia mint in 1651; obverse facing bust, reverse lozenge 
shield crowned, all in crude style. This coin has been pierced for suspension and is 
in poor condition. Finally, from the garden of Mr. Cecil Penton’s cottage, Lower 
Road, Britford (SU 160282) in 1958, comes a copper half-penny struck for the Isle 
of Man by the Duke of Atholl in 1758. AD in monogram, the Duke’s cipher, under 
a ducal coronet, with the date below. Three armoured legs conjoined with the motto 
Quocunque jeceris stabit. This coin cannot be called medieval and is hardly even exotic, 
but the coinage to which it belongs was the last independent Manx coinage, struck 
by James, Duke of Atholl, who was the penultimate King of Man and reigned from 
1736 to 1764.2° 
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Two finds were not included in the above account: 

Grittleton, c. 1320: ¢. 52 coins, including two sterlings from two Low Country mints. 
Found 1903. (W.A.M., x11 (1921), 98. List by H. A. Grueber, 1903, British Coin Hoards, 
A. Thompson (1956), 65. Coins in Devizes Museum.) 

Boyton, ¢. 1324: 4,147 coins, including 94 Scots pennies, with 4 from St. Andrew’s 
mint; 54 Irish pennies from Dublin, Waterford and Cork mints; and 58 Continental 
sterlings from about 17 Low Country mints. Found 1935. (Wumuis. Chron., XVI (1936), 
115 ff., D. F. Allen; British Coin Hoards, A. Thompson (1956), 17. Coins in British Museum, 


Salisbury Museum, etc.) 


1 W.A.S. Bulletin, No. 3 (Sept. 1967), 6 and 
fig., p. 4; Salisbury Museum Annual Report, 1967, 
22 and cover illustration. 

2 Catalogue of Carolingian Coins in the British 
Museum. R. H. M. Dolley and K. F. Morrison 
(1966). 

3 Les Monnaies Carolingiennes, Maurice Prou 
(1896). 

4 Coins, R. A. G. Garson (1962), 286. 

5 Proc. Dorset Natur. Hist. Archaeol. Soc., 85 
(1963), 122-3 and fig.; ibid., 87 (1966), 92-3. 

6 Nordisk Numismatisk Medlemsblad, Nov. 1957. 
Note by R. H. M. Dolley. 

7 Jaarboek voor Munt en Penningkunde, 44 (1957), 
54-6, pl. I: 3. R. H. M. Dolley and G. van der 
Meer. 

8 Nouveau Manuel Complet de Numismatique 
Moderne, J.B. A. A. Barthelemy. Atlas, pl. 7, no. 371. 

9 Salisbury Museum Annual Report, 1965, 22. 


Cf. The Coinage of Scotland, E. Burns (1887), III, 
figs. 165-177. 

10 Brit. Numis. F., 1964, 171, fig. 3. 

11 Unpublished. Sal. Mus. acc. 61/51. 

12 Salisbury Museum Annual Report, 1954, 12. 

13 Brit. Numis. F., 1960, 189, pl. xt: 7. 

14 Numis. Chron., XIV (1934), 228, fig. 1. 

t5 Salisbury Museum Annual Report, 1957, 17. 
Cf. Burns op. cit., pl. xxi, nos. 313-4. 

16 Salisbury Museum Annual Report, 1960, 10, 
pl. vu. 

17 W.A.M., forthcoming. 

18 Cf. Guttag collection (1929), nos. 2445-7. 

19 Seaby’s Coin and Medal Bulletin, May 1966, 
G1i07, pl. 31. 

20 All the foregoing coins, with the exception of 
those from Litton Cheney (Dorchester Museum), 
Salisbury Plain (unknown), Huish (Devizes 
Museum) and Farley (unknown) are in the 
Salisbury Museum collection. 


TWO TENTH-CENTURY WILTSHIRE CHARTERS 
CONCERNING LANDS AT AVON AND AT 
COLLINGBOURNE 


by D. J. BONNEY 


THE BOUNDARIES OF ESTATES described in Saxon land charters are a source of 
perennial interest to the topographical historian. Much of the fascination lies in the 
difficulty of relating them to the present landscape, usually in terms of the individual 
points along a boundary, but sometimes of locating correctly even the general area 
of an estate. The number of charters for whose boundaries an unequivocal solution 
may be produced is probably more limited than is generally supposed. A point comes 
in the study of so many charters when, if any solution of their boundaries is to be 
attempted at all, it is necessary to leave the safe harbour of fact and to put forth, 
cautiously it is to be hoped, on the wider and less secure waters of hypothesis. ‘The 
charters considered here are of this nature. 


THE AVON CHARTERS 


Three roth century charters recording grants of land at Afene or Avene! have 
been associated with Avon Farm in Stratford-sub-Castle.2 That they relate to land 
in the vicinity of Avon Farm, formerly the vill of Avon,3 is not necessarily in dispute 
but that they all record grants of land forming part or the whole of the known lands 
of that vill is open to doubt. Bounds are included in only two of the charters, CS 1083 
and 1286, and are incomplete for the former; the third, CS 1120, oft quoted as an 
example of a late Saxon common-field system, was an intermixed holding for which 
boundaries are hardly to be expected. A solution is proffered here only for CS 1286 
but it is, perhaps, appropriate to look briefly, albeit inconclusively, at the evidence 
relating to the other two charters. 


CS 1286 records a grant made in 972 by King Edgar to his chamberlain Winstan of 
four ‘cassati’ at Avene free of all but the three common dues. It incorporates a brief peram- 
bulation in the vernacular, which led Grundy to locate it in Stratford-sub-Castle.4+ His 
heading ‘Charter recording the grant of a parcel of land in what appears to be the south 
part of Stratford-sub-Castle, . . .” indicates, however, that he felt some uncertainty about 
his identification. With the aid of information not readily accessible to Grundy it is possible 
to reach a somewhat more convincing solution. 

The charter has survived to us in the Wilton Cartularys and there appears to be no 
good reason to doubt its authenticity.® Since the original grant is to the king’s chamberlain, 
Winstan, and not to the Abbey the latter must have acquired the land sometime after 
972, perhaps on the death of Winstan or one of his successors. Whatever the date of transfer, 
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it is extremely unlikely that the Abbey had not acquired the land by the time of Domesday 
Book more than a century later. In which case is it recognizable among the Domesday 
holdings of Wilton Abbey? Certainly none of these bears the name Avon, but one, and 
only one, lies in the valley of the South Wiltshire Avon, namely that at Durnford.7 Domes- 
day Book shows that this had paid geld for four hides in the time of King Edward, and it 
seems not unreasonable to equate these with the four cassati of the charter of 972. It 
further shows that the estate or manor was sub-infeudated not only in 1086, to Edward 
Earl of Salisbury, but earlier on the eve of the Conquest (if the anachronism be permitted), 
to three Englishmen (thegns). There is, in fact, no evidence either before or after Domesday 
Book to suggest that 1t was ever a ‘demesne manor’ of the Abbey whose hold upon it was 
in consequence but weak. We may infer, however, since the charter survives in the Abbey 
Cartulary, which appears to have been compiled in the early 14th century,’ that 
the Abbey still had an interest in the estate at that time. 

There are, however, two Durnfords, Great and Little, lying some two and a half 
miles apart on the east bank of the River Avon at opposite ends of the parish of (Great) 
Durnford. Great Durnford, the main village and church-town formerly comprising two 
manors and tithings, lies at the north and is separated from the hamlet and former manor 
and tithing of Little Durnford by the intervening hamlets of Netton and Salterton, also 
once manors and tithings. It is necessary, therefore, to establish some relationship between 
one of the Durnfords and Wilton Abbey. But, because of the sub-infeudated nature of the 
manor, documents indicating such a link are, as is to be expected, rare. One source, how- 
ever, establishes the relationship beyond doubt, namely the Valor Ecclesiasticus (1535). 
The entry for Wilton Abbey indicates znter alia that it was receiving a rent of 12s. per annum 
from Thomas Tropenell in respect of lands at Durnford; and it is known on other evidence 
that of the two Durnfords the Tropenells held only Little Durnford*®. Two Inquisitions 
Post Mortem of 1367 and 1376 mention a similar payment to Wilton. They state that 
John de Wodehull, and subsequently his daughters Elizabeth and Eleanor, held the 
manors of Great and Little Durnford and Tytherley (Hants) *. .. of the Earl of Salisbury, 
by what services the jurors do not know; they are worth 20 marks a year clear, and are 
charged with the payments of 12s. a year to the Abbess of Wilton’.t The 12s. is presumably 
due from Little Durnford manor. Thus it would seem reasonable to assume that the Durn- 
ford manor held by Wilton Abbey in Domesday Book was Little Durnford. If this is so 
then according to the suggestion made above the boundaries given in CS 1286 should be 
those of Little Durnford. The latter are known only from the Tithe Map (1843) and later 
sources but they do appear to correlate satisfactorily with those of the charter (Fic. 1). 
(It is appropriate, perhaps, to mention here that Little Durnford lies barely more than half 
a mile from Avon Farm.) 

The charter bounds are those given by Grundy with the necessary amendments noted: 


First from the Avon to the Old Camp Ditch to the Way 


The bounds proceed anti-clockwise beginning at the River Avon south of Little 
Durnford and following the present southern boundary of Durnford parish. The ‘Old 
Camp Ditch’ constituted a puzzle until an air-photograph™ revealed the presence of a 
hitherto unknown oval enclosure, probably of Iron Age or Romano-British date but long 
since levelled by ploughing, just S. of the Durnford boundary at SU 132341. In the 1oth 
century A.D. it was, presumably, an upstanding earthwork defined by a bank and ditch. 
Examination of this site while under the plough produced a few abraded fragments of 
coarse Romano-British pottery but, since such pottery is almost ubiquitous on the Chalk, 
it cannot in such small quantities be regarded as adequate evidence for dating the enclosure. 
From here the boundary passes to and crosses ‘the Way’, probably the track leading S.S.E. 
from Salterton to the north side of Old Sarum but now no longer used in its entirety. 
On local testimony this track was in use until World War II when the downland over 
which it passed was enclosed and brought into cultivation. 
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Fic. 1 

Little Durnford: Manor and Tithing. 
Over the Way along the Boundary Wulfsige laid down till it comes to the Way which runs from 
Amesbury to Alderbury*3 


The parish boundary proceeds north-eastward and then turns south-east presumably 
along ‘the boundary Wulfsige laid down’ to meet the present Amesbury—Salisbury road 
(A.345). This road is on the line of the old Amesbury—Alderbury road as far south as 
Old Sarum. Beyond this the latter turned south-eastward to maintain the high ground 
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east of Pauls Dene and to make a gentle descent via Weeping Cross to the crossing of the 
Bourne at Milford Bridge. 


Till it comes to the Way which runs westward from Winterbourne on the east 

On reaching the Amesbury-Salisbury road the parish boundary turns north along 
it. Just over 700 yds. along the Little Durnford manor boundary diverges north-westward 
at a point where the road is met by a track, presumably ‘the Way’, running westward 
from Hurdcott in the Winterbourne Valley along the Winterbourne (Earl’s) parish bound- 
ary. Grundy, incidentally, identified the ‘Way’ with the Roman road from Ford on the 
Winterbourne to Old Sarum but in an earlier article on ancient highways and tracks he 
admitted that this identification is ‘most uncertain’.'4 


To Billa’s Combe: to the Old Ford of the Wood (Ealdan Wuduforda) 

West of the road the Little Durnford boundary crosses a slight rise and then descends 
to cross the head of a dry valley in the Chalk, just south of Field Barn. This may reasonably 
be identified with Billa’s Combe. Beyond this it crosses a spur and then descends a steep 
river cliff to the Avon opposite Lower Woodford. It may well be that the Haldan Wuduforda 
of the charter means not the ‘old ford of the wood’ but rather the settlement of ‘Old 
Woodford’. 


Then upon the middle of the stream till it comes again over against the Old Camp Ditch 

The boundary then follows the Avon downstream to its starting point (and beyond) 
south of Little Durnford. Unlike the later manor and tithing boundary, it appears not to 
have crossed the river to include a small rectangle of land on its west bank. 


The limited number of boundary points and the indeterminate nature of some of 
them precludes any certain solution of this charter, but that suggested above accords 
rather better with the available evidence than the solution put forward by Grundy. 


The second Avon charter, CS 1120, has much in common with the first. Dated 963, 
it records a grant by King Edgar to his chamberlain Winstan (presumably the same) 
of three cassati ‘singulis iugeribus mixtum in communi rure huc illacque dispersis loco 
qui celebri aet Afene nuncupatur vocabulo’ and, understandably, no bounds are given 
for it. It too has survived in the Wilton Cartulary as evidence of the Abbey’s title to the 
land, but precisely when the Abbey acquired it is not known, though it may well have 
done so at the same time as the estate delineated in the previous charter. Again one would 
expect this to have taken place by the time of Domesday Book but no estate by the name 
of Avon is to be found there among the Abbey’s holdings. Since the four cassati of CS 1286 
have already been equated with the four-hide Domesday estate held by Wilton in Durnford, 
there is little choice left among the remaining Domesday holdings of the Abbey. Of these 
only that centred on South Newton in the neighbouring valley of the Wylye is a likely 
candidate. It was a large composite manor, assessed at nearly twenty hides,'5 which appears 
to have incorporated several minor estates based on separate settlements, including a 
detached one several miles away in Whiteparish.!6 Avon Farm, formerly a small vill 
on the west bank of the Avon in the parish of Stratford-sub-Castle, was almost certainly 
one of these and part of it could well be the subject of the grant. A charter of c. 1191, 
significantly in respect of the prebend of South Newton, indicates that Wilton Abbey held 
the demesne of Avon, and by implication the manor; and at the Dissolution it still held the 
manor.!7 ‘The intermingled nature of the lands in the grant does, however, suggest that 
something less than the full estate was involved. 

The third charter, CS 1083, records a grant made in 962 by King Edgar to his chamber- 
lain ‘Titstan of eight cassati ‘loco qui celebri aet Afene nuncupatur vocabulo’. The bound- 
aries of this grant are defective but they make mention of the River Avon and of a Windry- 
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dedic, i.e. Wyndryd’s dyke. The latter is the dyke from which the Hundred of Underditch 
took its name—it first appears as the Hundred of Windredic.in the Geld Rolls of c. 1086. 
This suggests that the dyke lay within or at least along some part of the boundary of the 
hundred which appears originally to have included what later became the city of New 
Salisbury and its attendant parishes together with the parishes of Stratford-sub-Castle, 
Woodford, Wilsford (South) and Durnford.t® The last of these was transferred sometime 
after 1255 to Amesbury Hundred where it subsequently remained. ‘Thus the charter should 
relate to an area of land either within the hundred or contiguous to it and with part of 
its boundary formed by the River Avon. But beyond this it is not possible to proceed with 
any certainty. 

There remains, however, Hoare’s unsubstantiated identification of the dyke. Of the 
Hundred of Underditch he wrote “This Hundred has derived its appellation from an 
ancient boundary-ditch that runs across a valley to the South of Little Durnford, and 
ascends the down between that place and Stratford, and adjoins the boundary between 
the Hundreds of Ambresbury and Underditch’.t9 Unfortunately, however, he gave no 
reason for this identification and in consequence one hesitates to accept it unreservedly. 
His description of the dyke, moreover, differs from his fuller account of it published some 
sixteen years earlier and much nearer the time of his examination of it. He then traced 
the dyke from the eastern end of Grovely Wood, across the Wylye at Chilhampton up 
and over the interfluve into the Avon Valley but ending well short of the valley bottom. 
Describing the view eastward from a vantage point on the west side of the Avon valley 
he wrote ‘On directing my eye across the vale of Avon, I observed on the down near Little 
Durnford, a bank and ditch ascending the side of the hill, and which, from their direction, 
might [my italic] have formed a continuation with those upon this eminence’.?° Subsequent 
field-work confirms the existence of a ditch ascending the down in an easterly direction on the 
east side of the valley south of Little Durnford. It is, however, only visible for about 100 
yards on the valley side and does not appear to continue either into the valley-bottom or on 
to the higher, flatter ground to the east. The dyke observed by Hoare descending from 
Grovely Wood towards the Wylye at Chilhampton is the eastern end of the Grims Ditch 
which runs for some nine miles along the top of the Grovely Ridge. There is now nothing 
to indicate that it ever reached the valley bottom and crossed the Wylye or that it or any 
other dyke crossed the ridge between the Wylye and the Avon Valleys on the line postu- 
lated by Hoare. On general grounds it is extremely unlikely, since such linear earthworks 
rarely, if ever, cross major river valleys. Hoare, however, had a predilection for connecting 
discrete lengths of dyke and making them into a single monument—witness his interpreta- 
tion of the eastern end of the Wiltshire Wansdyke?!—and it seems likely that his interpreta- 
tion of the above earthworks suffered because of this bias. 


THE COLLINGBOURNE CHARTER (CS 635) 


This charter?? records a grant, purported to have been made in 921, by King 
Edward to his thegn Wulfgar of ten ‘cassatae’ at Colingburne. ‘The date, however, 
conflicts with the indiction and the witness-list, both of which point to the year 
933 and, therefore, not to the reign of Edward the Elder but to that of his successor, 
Athelstan. Precise date aside, there seems no reason to doubt the substance of the 
charter and Grundy has identified the estate described in it with ‘either the whole 
or part of the lands of Collingbourne Kingston’ in east Wiltshire.?3 After that 
cautionary introduction, however, he proceeds to equate, or to attempt to equate, 
its boundaries with those of the parish but succeeds in doing so only for that half 
which lies west of the River Bourne. As a result he concludes that the charter is 
defective and that ‘all landmarks on the E. and the E. part of the S. boundary have 
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been either intentionally or accidentally omitted’.24 Such an explanation is to be 
adopted only in extremis and is scarcely necessary in this case. 


To begin with, Domesday Book shows that of two manors named Collingbourne that 
representing Collingbourne Kingston was assessed for geld at fifty hides in the time of 
King Edward.?5 Since it almost certainly coincided with the parish the discrepancy between 
the hidage and the ten cassatae of the grant is so great as to suggest that the latter represents 
an estate of considerably less area than the whole parish. Now the will of Wulfgar,7® 
variously dated between 931 and 948,77 includes mention of the estate at Collingbourne 
which he left to his wife Aeffe for her lifetime with remainder to the New Minister of 
Winchester, the holder of Collingbourne Kingston in Domesday Book. The name of 
Aeffe is perpetuated in Aughton (Aeffe’s-tun)?8 a hamlet at the north end of Collingbourne 
Kingston and one of the constituent tithings and sub-manors of the parish; the others 
are Brunton, Sunton and Kingston itself. It lies almost entirely W. of the Bourne in the 
north-west corner of the parish and is surely the estate granted in the charter; an estate 
which received its present name from, and perhaps in respect for the memory of, its last 
secular holder. 

The boundaries of Aughton (Fic. 2) are first known from the Enclosure Map (n.d. but 
between 1815 and 1824) and they certainly bear some relationship to those of the charter. 
Some nineteen landmarks are mentioned in the charter, of which Grundy attributed 
eleven to the northern boundary of the parish, a fact which in itself makes one very sus- 
picious of his attempt to equate the charter boundary with that of the whole parish. 
Many of his identifications, including some in the northern part of the parish, are un- 
acceptable though it is by no means easy always to provide convincing alternatives. 
Several of the boundary points, in fact, continue to defy satisfactory identification, but 
a few (numbered on Fic. 2) may be located with fair accuracy. ‘These lie west of the River 
Bourne on the known boundary of Aughton and they show from their position in the charter 
and on the ground that the bounds proceed clockwise. From this and from the fact that the 
bounds begin and end at the Collingbourne, crossing it to include what is probably a 
fairly small area, it is possible to conclude that they relate to an estate lying almost entirely 
west of the Bourne. : 

The charter bounds as given by Grundy are as follows: 

1. First fourteen rods beneath the Pit: 2. Then West from the Bourne of the Collings 
(Collengaburnan) : 3. Up to the Heathen Burialplace: 4. Then to the Short Dyke: 5. Then 
to the Shallow Quarry: 6. Then to the Preostan Lypan |Grundy gives Priests’ Horse-block 
but perhaps a steep slope or combe is a more acceptable rendering]: 7. Then along 
Green Dean to the west side of the Fox Earths: 8. Then to the Broad Barrow. 

Unfortunately most of these landmarks early in the charter cannot be convincingly 
identified. The ‘Pit’ presumably refers to some feature on the line of the Bourne, and 
the ‘Heathen Burialplace’ may well be on Inham Down. ‘The ‘Short Dyke’ possibly refers 
to a short length of bank and ditch near where the Aughton boundary changes direction 
sharply south-west of Inham Down at SU 224564. It is visible as an earthwork on air 
photographs?9 but has since been levelled by cultivation. No satisfactory explanation can 
be offered for points 5 and 6. The ‘west side of the Fox Earths’ is conceivably the south- 
west corner of Aughton manor, in what is now Hogdown Copse, and the “Green Dean’, 
therefore, the dry valley east of it. The ‘Broad Barrow’ is the first of the more convincing 
points and there seems no reason to dispute Grundy’s identification of it with Oldhat 
Barrow, a tumulus at the westernmost point of the Aughton boundary where the parishes 
of Collingbourne Kingston, Everleigh and Milton Lilbourne meet. 


g. Then to Blerianhylle: 10. Then to Wylberht’s Stone: 11. So on [? along] Highway 
and Down: 

Grundy identifies Blerianhylle with the southern end of Easton Hill and ‘Wylberht’s 
Stone’ with the name of Falstone Pond. The latter lies at a point (SU 215571) where the 
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Aughton boundary changes direction sharply from east to north and would appear to be 
a satisfactory identification. 


12. Then to Guthred’s Camp on its north side: 

There is no doubt that Grundy is correct in relating this to the small, probably Iron 
Age, enclosure known as Godsbury on the Kingston/Burbage boundary at SU 217578. The 
parish boundary passes along its north side. This and the following four points, except 
no. 14, occur, though in reverse order, in a charter of 968 relating to Great Bedwyn (CS 
1213). The latter has been interpreted not only by Grundy3° but also by O.G. S. Crawford.31 


13. Then to Pend’s Steep Slope (Pendes Clif) : 

This, as Grundy has shown, is the steep north-facing slope overlooking Southgrove 
Farm and traversed obliquely by the parish boundary. The identification is corroborated 
by the occurrence of two fields named ‘Penceley’ which take in part of the slope immediately 
south of the farm. 


14. Then to Blerian Hylle: 
No satisfactory explanation can be offered for this point, but since it is identical to an 
earlier point9 it is possibly, as Grundy has suggested, a copyist’s error. 


15. Then to the Swelgende: 

Although Grundy renders this as ‘Abyss’ he recognizes that it might have something 
in common with the term swallow-hole, i.e. a place where a stream disappears underground. 
Crawford, discussing this landmark in the Bedwyn charter, inclined to the view that it 
represented a point where springs broke out intermittently to feed the headwaters of the 
Bourne. On either view it would appear to describe a point where the parish boundary 
crosses the stream. 


16. Then to the... Quarry (lebyng Crundele) : 

This is the ‘Abba’s Quarry’ (Abban Crundel) of the Bedwyn charter. Grundy suggested 
that it might have been on one of the numerous bends in the parish boundary just west of 
the Bourne, an impossible interpretation if the previous point is on the Bourne. Crawford 
placed it, though with little conviction, near Grafton Clump, nearly three-quarters of a 
mile east of the Bourne and well east of the known Aughton boundary. Perhaps it lay on 
the boundary nearer the Bourne, though there is no obvious trace of it today. 


17. Then to Short Lynch: 
Both Grundy and Crawford place this in the area of Grafton Down. For it to appear in 
the Bedwyn charter it must fairly certainly be somewhere on the present Grafton boundary, 
but to locate it so far east of the known Aughton boundary suggests either that there has 
been some considerable contraction of that boundary or that the identification itself is 
incorrect. If the latter then the ‘Short Lynch’ must lie nearer the Bourne, perhaps at the 
point where the Aughton boundary leaves the parish boundary and runs south. 


18. ‘Then east to the Headland of the Three Strips of Ploughland: 


19. Then to the Spring at the Bourne of the Collings. 

This brings the survey back to the Bourne and by implication, though certainly not 
clearly, to its starting-point. No satisfactory explanation can be offered for the ‘Headland 
of the Three Strips of Ploughland’—landmarks of this nature can rarely be identified 
with much certainty. 

Thus, as with the Avon charter, there would appear to be good grounds for rejecting 
Grundy’s interpretation of the boundaries. The solution offered above would seem to be 
more acceptable, but one which convinces in every detail remains elusive. 
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ADDENDUM: ‘HEATHEN BURIALS’ 


Mention of a heathen burial in the bounds of the Collingbourne charter serves as a 
reminder of several such occurrences, thirteen in all, in Saxon land charters relating to 
Wiltshire. Grundy drew attention to these in a footnote in which he said ‘I am inclined 
to guess that these burial-places were those of the pagan ages of the Saxon period’,3? a 
view which he continued to hold in his editions of the charters of other counties. Subse- 
quently H. C. Brentnall published a list, complete except for the Enford Charter (CS 705), 
and opted to keep an open mind in the matter.33 As L. V. Grinsell has observed,34 however, 
such sites, in so far as they are locatable at all accurately, rarely if ever coincide with a 
barrow and they would appear, therefore, to have been unmarked by any obvious, durable 
surface features. If this was so then it is difficult to see how such burials could be earlier 
than pagan Saxon. Boundaries of the Saxon period, especially the latter part of it, are 
scarcely likely to include reference to unmarked burials of prehistoric and Roman date. 

If the references to heathen burials in the boundaries of Anglo-Saxon land charters 
do, indeed, refer to burials of the pagan Saxon period then the suggestion made by the 
writer in an earlier paper35 finds further support, i.e. that many pagan Saxon burials lay 
on or very near the boundaries of estates (themselves often fossilized as parish boundaries), 
suggesting that such boundaries/estates pre-date the charters and are as old, at least, as 


the pagan Saxon period. 
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TWO WILTSHIRE COIN-HOARDS OF THE 
TIME OF STEPHEN 


by CG. E. BLUNT and F. ELMORE JONES 


WORKING ON certain coin hoards of the time of Stephen, the present writers 
found some information on two that were unearthed in Wiltshire. As this proved to 
be largely of local interest it was felt that publication in the Wiltshire Archaeological 
Magazine might not be out of place. It goes without saying that the writers would 
welcome any further information on these two ill-recorded hoards which may happen 
to be in the hands of members. 


WINTERSLOW 


SHORTLY BEFORE 1804 (THOMPSON 368)! 


This hoard is ill-recorded in part as to its composition, but chiefly as to its 
find-spot. To the composition listed by Commander R. P. Mack? we can do no 
more than suggest one possible addition, and that an uncertain one. 

A hoard of coins of the time of Stephen from the neighbourhood of Salisbury 
is first mentioned in the Gentleman’s Magazine of Jan. 1804 in a letter from (the Rev.) 
Mr. Woolston, of Adderbury, Oxon., in which he says that a coin, since tentatively 
attributed to Patrick, Earl of Salisbury (and now in the British Museum, BMC 292), 
‘was lately found with several others in the vicinity of Salisbury’. 

Ruding in his Annals3 gives a list of certain coins illustrated in his Supp. IT, 
pl. II, which, he says, were found ‘in a chalk pit at Wallsop, a few miles from Salis- 
bury’. All except two belonged to Barré Charles Roberts, a Student of Christ Church, 
Oxford, who died in his 21st year having formed a remarkable collection of coins 
which was then generously sold to the British Museum for £4,200 (somewhat less 
than its cost) after the family had been assured that they could obtain a minimum 
of £5,000 for it at auction.4 With the collection went his manuscript catalogue, 
which was one of many losses in the destruction of the Coin Room in the last war. 
The two coins from this find, illustrated by Ruding and not owned by Roberts, 
were one of William of Gloucester (which one of Ruding’s note-books in the British 
Museum (Add. MS. 18095, fo. 49) shows came into the hands of Richard Miles, 
the dealer, and was later lot 940 in the Ryan sale, 1952), and the coin belonging 
to Mr. Woolston, referred to above, which latter Ruding assumes, on the basis 
presumably of the letter in the Gentleman’s Magazine, to have the same provenance. 

Hawkins, in both the first and third editions, refers to a generally similar list 
of coins as having been ‘found together in a chalkpit at Wallsop near Salisbury’ .s 

Brooke calls it the Winterslow find® and was no doubt relying on the lost 
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Roberts catalogue for this provenance. No place can be traced near Salisbury called 
‘Wallsop’, but Winterslow is close to the Wallops, just across the county border in 
Hampshire. 

The hoard was perhaps found between the two places, a suggestion that may 
seem to be borne out by the following notice in The Daily Advertiser and Oracle of 
Nov. 9, 1803, to which Mr. H. de S. Shortt has very kindly drawn our attention: 


“Winterslow. 

‘A labouring man named Doubty lately discovered a quantity of silver coins in an 
iron pot by the roadside of the Horse-shoe Wood; part of which he disposed of for a trifle 
to some Jews at Weyhill Fair. Mr. Blunt, the Lord of the Manor, has not been able to 
obtain any satisfactory account from the finder, who is also said to have picked up an 
image of gold near the same place.’ 


The account is not entirely reliable; the Blunts were not Lords of the Manor 
of Winterslow, but a property called Garlogs in Nether Wallop was in the possession 
of a Walter Blunt, at any rate in 1778, and it is probably to this family that reference 
is made. 

Mr. Henry Sclater, of Broughton, has been kind enough to take one of the 
present writers over the ground, and it was found that Horseshoe Wood lies midway 
between Winterslow and the Wallops. A hundred yards below the wood and near 
an old road, now no more than a track, is a large chalkpit. Chalkpits are, of course, 
not uncommon in this part of the country and it will be noted that the newspaper 
account gives no indication at all as to the date of the coins. But the coincidence of 
the date of finding with Mr. Woolston’s letter, and the location, between the two 
places that have been associated with the hoard, must make it at least possible that 
it is the first account of this important find. The reference to the gold image can 
safely be ignored in this context. It is ‘said’ to have been picked up ‘near’ the same 
place. 

Canon F. E. Jackson records under Winterslow ‘In another mound there was 
a curious find of a large store of silver pennies ranging from Saxon times down to 
King Stephen. They were neatly and accurately cut in halves and quarters’.7 The 
alleged range of the coins must make this account highly suspect, though the mention 
of coins of Stephen suggests that it contains an echo of the Winterslow hoard under 
review. Alternatively, there is just the possibility that there was another hoard of 
the time of Stephen from this district, because one of the present writers has in his 
collection five pennies of Stephen, BMC type I, four of them of Winchester, one of 
Canterbury, which were bought by the late H. E. and J. S. Fox at Whitchurch 
(presumably Hants, since there was this preponderance of Winchester coins) for 
2s. 6d. each. These must have been acquired at the end of the last century or in the 
first quarter of the current one. They can hardly have come from the Awbridge 
find (though this village is also in Hampshire and less than 10 miles from the Wallops) 
since all the recorded coins of Stephen in that hoard are of BMC type VII. Whitchurch 
itself, however, is only some 15 miles from the Wallops. 

Curiously, the only other specimen of the coin attributed to Patrick, Earl of 
Salisbury, was said to have been found in the neighbouring village of East Tytherley, 
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Hants. It was published by Lord Grantley in volume XVI of the British Numismatic 
Journal (pp. 73-6) and is there stated to have been found ‘by a workman whilst 
excavating for the foundation of the bell-tower of East Tytherley Church in 1884’. 
The spot, as Lord Grantley notes, is within four miles of Winterslow, and he adds 
that both coins are from the same obverse die. The date we believe to be wrong: 
the bell-tower was built in 1897 or 1898. 

The coin was lot 1323 in Lord Grantley’s sale in 1944 and a note by him is 
printed there, which says that it was found ‘at East Tytherley, Wilts., with the coin 
now in the British Museum’, which, in this context, can only mean BMC 202. 
East Tytherley was correctly stated in Lord Grantley’s original report to be in 
Hampshire. 

Clearly there is some confusion and it is not eased by the fact that in the Lockett 
sale of 6. vi. 1955 (when the Grantley coin next appeared, lot 1180), it is described 
as found at East Tythesley and the date of the finding given as 1804. 

Thanks to the great courtesy of the Rev. R. R. Legg, rector of West Tytherley, 
it is possible to publish some surviving correspondence about this coin. In a letter 
from the Rev. S. Bourdillon, rector of East Tytherley, 1893-1914, to Mrs. Suckling, 
dated Feb. 1920, the following is found: 


“When the foundations were being dug for the tower which I put up to East Tytherley 
Church with a peal of 8 bells the bricklayers labourer when excavating came upon a 
little piece of what looked like hammered tin and he gave it me to look at. I saw it was a 
sort of coin and if he did not care about it I would give him a shilling for it which he gladly 
accepted. I then sent it to my late Rector and (??) Mr. Master of West Dean who pro- 
nounced it to be a penny of Henry iii time. I put it away in my escretoir drawer thinking 
no more about it. When meeting Lord Grantley some few years ago the subject of conversa- 
tion turned upon old coins found in the neighbourhood when I mentioned the one I had 
in my possession. When he being a numismatist said he should like to see it, so I sent it 
to him and the enclosed letter shows what it is, it is in his possession.’ 


Enclosed letter from Lord Grantley: 
‘Red Rice, Andover, Hants., Jan 24th 1920. 
‘Dear Bourdillon, 


I have delayed answering your letter about the silver penny found on digging the 
bell tower of East ‘Tytherley Church in 1898, as owing to the lack of legends in readable 
form I have now only at last identified it. It appears to be similar to a penny in the British 
Museum (Catalogue of Norman Kings’ coins. Brooke, 1916 Plate Lxu. 14) which is unique 
and therefore your coin though the inscriptions are not clear is important. 

“The Museum penny is attributed to a Baron of Stephens time and is as follows. 

Obverse ]GOM. Bust in armour holding sword. 

‘Reverse + w [ JON: A. Quadrilateral fleured at angles over a cross fleurie. 

“Your penny is of the same type showing the Counts bust with nasal helmet, 
to the r. with a star behind which does not show on B.M. specimen, but the word Com 
which is intended for Comes or Earl has not shown up on yours owing to a deficient blow 
of the hammer on the obverse. I can just trace the letter S sideways = showing that the 
same moneyer struck yours as the B.M. coin. I suspect this latter was ‘Samsum’ who also 
struck pennies as moneyer in the service of the town of Southampton. It is a remarkable 
fact that the other coin like yours, in the B. Museum was found at Walsop chalk pit 
Winterslow in the hoard found there about 1804 quite close to your coin. It is most kind 
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of you to suggest that I should accept it as a gift, but I feel that I could not accept so 
valuable a present. However as I am anxious to acquire it may I enter it in a sale at 
Sotheby’s under your name .. .” 


‘Red Rice, Feb. 8th 1920. 
‘Dear Bourdillon, 

‘I am sure it is too kind of you to suggest my accepting your rare coin, but I cannot 
agree to this, as my luck in being first to have a chance of acqutring it is sufficiently fortun- 
ate for me. I therefore enclose a cheque for £20 though this is probably not its full value by 
any means... 

‘I compared the coin with its fellow in the B.M. which is also incomplete as to the legend, 
and I think there is one letter on the obverse which is absent on the B.M. coin, and which 
strengthens its attribution by my friend Mr. Andrew to the Earl of Salisbury tempus civil 
wars of Stephen. I propose writing a few notes for the Numismatic Society about the coin, 
and will send you a copy when it materializes. 

“Thanking you again and again for having been the means of [my] acquiring this 
interesting coin, Believe me, Yours very sincerely, Grantley.’ 


We are deeply indebted to Mr. Legg for the trouble he has gone to in looking 
out and copying the extracts quoted above, extracts which, incidentally, throw a 
very pleasant light on a gentlemanly method of collecting. 

Prima facie, this correspondence would seem to establish beyond doubt the East 
Tytherley provenance of Lord Grantley’s coin. It is however recorded in the Victoria 
County Mstory’ that in the course of digging the foundations for the bell-tower ‘a 
silver penny of the time of Henry III was found’. This may have been information 
provided by Mr. Bourdillon, based on Mr. Master’s identification. The Rev. 
George Streynsham Master (the great-uncle, incidentally, of one of the present writers) 
was a genealogical-antiquarian parson, rector of West Dean. He was not a numis- 
matist, but it seems unlikely that he would have attributed with such confidence 
to the time of Henry IIT a coin which for some time puzzled so great an authority 
as Lord Grantley. We believe it to be more likely that bis original identification was 
of a short or long cross penny and that the coin found by Mr. Bourdillon in his 
‘escretoir’ drawer was a different piece that had come originally from the nearby 
Winterslow find and had been acquired at some other time by this antiquarian 
parson. The find under the new bell-tower had been made 22 years earlier and Mr. 
Bourdillon was, by 1920, 78 years of age. 


LATTON 
BETWEEN 1860 AND 1900 (THOMPSON 230) 
In an archaeological notebook written by the late Mr. A. D. Passmore and 
preserved in the library of the Wiltshire Archaeological Society at Devizes there is 
the following entry (undated) :° 


‘Latton 


‘In 1900 a man digging a grave upon the S. side of the tower of the Church, threw 
up something, which flew into a shower of little silver coins, thinking them of no value they 
became scattered about, but at least 20 coming into the hands of the schoolmaster he 
sold them to a dealer at Woolwich, who found they were all of King Stephen. 
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“There must have been about 200 coins altogether. 

‘Just heard from the dealer (A. H. Baldwin Duncannon St. Charing Cross London 
W C) he states that the coins were found about 1889 and were of Henry I and Stephen 
(Types Hawkins 255 and 270) of various mints.’ 


We have enquired of Mr. A. H. F. and the late Mr. A. H. Baldwin whether 
their firm’s records can throw further light on this find, but they have been unable to 
find anything. 

In the Devizes Museum is a note written on a coin envelope signed by W. J. 
Andrew which reads as follows: 


‘At Latton, Wiltshire, in the graveyard about 20 yards east of chancel of church about 
50 or 60 of these, the first type of King Stephen were found in 1880 or thereabouts. See 
British Numismatic Journal VI, 187. The two examples presented, 1912, by Mr. Charles 
J. Beadon, Upcott, Latton. 


‘tr. +STIEFNE RE: 

-+SIBERN ON: hERE: Hereford. Fine condition. 
‘9. +STIEFNE [R] 

+GOIHER ON SVDB — Sudbury 


Smal! annulet on one arm of the reverse cross.’ 


These two coins in the Society's Museum weigh respectively 21-2 gr. and 21-6 
er. and are illustrated on pL. IIb, 1 and 2. They are recorded, without details, as 
having been found at Latton in 1860 and 1882, ‘the latter one of the hoard found in 
the churchyard’. This wording suggests that the hoard was something generally 
known at the time. Yet we have been able to find few other references to it. Mr. 
Shortt in his bibliography of Wiltshire coins in early medieval hoards" gives the 
date of finding as 1882, says there were 50-60 coins of Stephen, that one coin is in 
the Devizes Museum and that the rest are lost. Mr. Thompson in his Jnventory (no. 
230) says, on the authority of Mr. Shortt and Mr. C. W. Pugh, that the coins were 
found at different times between 1860 and 1882, ‘though the majority are recorded 
as having been dug up in Latton churchyard in the latter year’. He lists the two 
mentioned by Andrew. The reference to volume VI of the British Numismatic Journal 
quoted by the latter is but a passing mention. Dr. T. R. F. Thomson, of Cricklade, 
has most kindly made enquiries on our behalf, even going to the trouble of tracing 
the son of the sexton at Latton in the late nineteenth century, who proved to know 
nothing about it. No further information seems to be available on the finds between 
1860 and 1882 but, if the dates are correct, they may have been strays from disturbed 
soil in the churchyard. It is unlikely that there would have been several separate 
hoards of this period at Latton. 

The moneyer of the Hereford coin is recorded in the British Museum Catalogue 
for this type on the strength of specimens in the Carlyon-Britton collection (later 
lot 1447 in his sale) and that of Mr. 8S. M. Spink. The former is described as ‘a 
curiously roughly lettered piece’ and is no doubt similar to the one illustrated in 
the catalogue of the Lockett sale (i), lot 1098, though the pedigree there given sug- 
gests that it is another specimen. By contrast, the Latton coin is of excellent work and 
unusually well struck. It establishes the final letter of the moneyer’s name as an 
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N, a reading also given for the specimen in the Rashleigh sale catalogue, lot 514b 
(where it is unfortunately not illustrated). 

The Sudbury coin is from the same dies as Lockett 1115 and Rashleigh 586; 
the same rev. die (and probably the same obv.) as BMC 104. Brooke could only 
read GO—followed by a doubtful D on the British Museum specimen and left 
the name uncertain as ‘God—?’.!2 The Rashleigh coin carries us no further, but 
the Lockett coin is said, in the text of the catalogue, to rad GODIMER, though it 
is too weakly struck for this to be apparent from the plate. The reading on the Latton 
coin is likely therefore to be Godmer. 

A third coin (px. IIb, 3) of the same type in the Society’s Museum was acquired 
in 1955 by exchange with the Cricklade Museum. It had no recorded provenance 
there, but the proximity of Cricklade to Latton and the improbability of a museum 
with a very modest coin collection acquiring a rarity of this kind unless it were a 
local find, make the Latton provenance likely: 

+ST-EFNE: 

——-—GRIM:ON-SA— Wt. 18-8 gers. 

Shaftesbury. Similar to BMC 9113 which, however, is so double-struck that a 
die identity cannot be established. The British Museum coin shows the first four 
letters of the moneyer’s name SAGR-—-; the Latton coin confirms Brooke’s surmise 
that the full name was Sagrim.'4 We know of no other coins of Stephen by this 
moneyer. 

It is interesting, and unexpected, that three random strays should prove to be 
from three mints, each of them of considerable rarity in Stephen’s reign. 

The slight evidence of this hoard that we have been able to collect may there- 
fore be summarized as follows: 


LATTON, Wilts. Between 1860 and 1900. 

c. 50-60 or c. 200 (?) AR English. Deposit ¢. 1145. 

Henry I: BMC XV (number ?). 

Stephen: BMC I (2, possibly 3, recorded). Hereford: Sibern, 1. 

Sudbury: Godmer, 1. Possibly also: Shaftesbury: Sagrim, 1. 

Disposition: 20-++ acquired by the local schoolmaster, who disposed of them to A. H. 
Baldwin; the rest dispersed. 


1 J. D. A. Thompson, Inventory of British Coin 7 W.A.M. xxi (1884), 346, relying perhaps on 


Hoards, A.D. 600-1500. 

2 Brit. Numis. F., XXXV, 102. 

3 Rev. Rogers Ruding, Annals of the Coinage 
of Great Britain, 3rd edn., u, 381n. 

4 Gent. Mag., 1810, 1,179, and Ruding MSS. in 
the British Museum (Add. MS. 18093, fos. 50 and 
127). We are also indebted to Dr. C. H. V. Suther- 
land for enquiries he has made at Oxford on our 
behalf. 

5 E. Hawkins, The Silver Coins of England, 1st 
edn., 87. 

6 A Catalogue of the English Coins in the British 
Museum. The Norman Kings (1916), 1, Xxx. 
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the passage in Sir Henry Ellis’s Introduction to 
Domesday Book to which Brooke refers (BM 
Catalogue, Norman Kings, 1, xxxn.). 

8 V.C.\H., Hants., tv, 517. 

9 We owe this reference to the courtesy of Mr. 
R. E. Sandell, the Society’s honorary librarian, 
who very kindly brought it to our notice. 

10 W.A.M., XXxvil, 497. 

tr [bid., Lut, 418. 

22 BMC, NF, u, 351. 

3 Ill. Rashleigh sale catalogue, 1909, lot 557. 

14 BMC, NA, u, 348. 


WATER-MILLS IN WEST WILTSHIRE 


by R. W. H. WILLOUGHBY 


“There be many manner of mills, as 
corn mills, windmills, horse mills, 
and querns that go with hand; 
fulling mills, scythe mills, cutter 
mills, smith mills, and all others as 
the wheel goeth by drift of water.’ 

John Fitzherbert, 

The Book of Surveying. 1539. 


INTRODUCTION 


IN 1964 the writer made a survey of the remains of the water-mills in a small 
part of west Wiltshire. ‘The area examined is shown on Fic. 1. The object of the survey 
was three-fold: (1) to discover what sites were recognizable; (2) to find out what 
they had been used for; (3) to consider their relationship with their surroundings. 

The sites of water-mills are among the more numerous of the recognizable 
remains of the recent past that are to be found in this country. The streams of England 
were the power lines of the past and they were harnessed to a great variety of tasks. 
There are probably traces in Wiltshire of over two hundred and fifty mills.t The sites 
of seventy-two water-wheels, mostly belonging to mills, were found in the area 
surveyed. (See Fic. 2 for location and Appendix for other details. Numbers given 
against mills mentioned in the text refer to those in the Appendix.) The area traversed 
by the streams that drove them is about one hundred square miles and lies close 
to the main Chalk escarpment and extends roughly from Westbury to Devizes. 

Although the buildings that remain are often of 18th and 19th century construc- 
tion they probably stand on earlier foundations. It is not unlikely that some of the 
sites are older than the churches in whose parishes they lie. 


The study of water-mills is favoured by a great deal of evidence. Many buildings 
remain, some converted to other uses, many derelict, a few still working. But even where the 
buildings have disappeared the ponds and watercourses often survive. Remains of archaic 
machinery are not uncommon, and such things as iron water-wheels (often bearing the 
names of the local craftsmen who made them) and wooden gearing are of particular interest 
to students of past technology. Furthermore, documentary evidence is often abundant. 
Cartographic records include the maps of the Ordnance Survey, of which those drawn 
for the first edition of the 25-inch and 6-inch to the mile series are particularly important. 
On these mills are marked and their functions given. The 25-inch to the mile plans are of 
a large enough scale to show the shape of the buildings in plan, and the watercourses can 
easily be distinguished. Those for the area under discussion appeared in 1885 and 1886. 
Although by this time water-mills were already beginning to go out of use for good, a 
considerable number were still operating. 

Perhaps Just as important as the Ordnance Survey maps are the plans accompanying 
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the Tithe Awards which were prepared for the majority of parishes under the Tithe 
Act of 1836. With these not only are the plans drawn on a large scale, often about 10 inches 
to the mile, but the Awards give the names of the owners and occupants. Furthermore, the 
Awards often give field names. These may indicate the whereabouts of other mills that 
had already gone out of use. In former cloth manufacturing areas the place names Rack 
Close or Rack Mead may sometimes indicate the sites of fulling mills. ‘The Tithe Awards 
for this area were mostly made between 1837 and 1842. 

Large-scale county maps made by private enterprise during the 18th and 19th centuries 
often mark water-mills. An important one for Wiltshire is that made by Andrews and Dury 
in 1773 to a scale of about two inches to the mile. Two hundred and fifty-three mills are 
marked, forty-seven of which are in the area described here. Christopher Greenwood’s 
map of Wiltshire, at one inch to the mile, published in 1820, also marks water-mills. 

Water has always been one of the most contentious of natural resources and the opera- 
tors of water-mills were often in conflict with other interests. Navigations, fishing rights, 
the irrigation of meadows, the supply of water for canals, and the tapping of springs for 
domestic water supplies were some of the common causes of dispute. Thus the accounts of 
enquiries and the records of law suits often prove most fruitful sources of information. 


THE WATER-WHEEL 


Of all prime movers it is the water-wheel that is the most closely associated 
with its natural surroundings. During the thousand and more years in which water 
has been directed to its use in this country considerable man-made modifications 
have been made to the rivers. Basically the wheel depends for its motive power on 
the energy of falling water. This may be expressed by the simple equation E = WH, 
where E = energy, W = weight of water, and H = the height of the fall. This 
means that the amount of water (W) can be increased and the fall (H) reduced, 
or the fall increased and the amount of water reduced, while E remains the same. 
Although mills may be built in an almost infinite variety of situations it is the way 
in which nature has disposed the factors W and H which largely determines the 
effort that must be spent in constructing the water-courses that serve the wheel. 
In other words, in meeting the demand of an enterprise for the power of falling 
water it is the flow of the stream and the gradient of its bed that have to be reckoned 
with. As this may result in the use of distinctive types of water-wheels and the appear- 
ance of watercourses characteristic of particular landscapes it may be useful to say 
something about the ways in which water-wheels are used. 


Water-wheels can abstract the energy of falling water in several ways. This has resulted 
in three distinctive types of water-wheels: (1) the overshot wheel; (2) the undershot wheel; 
(3) the breast-shot wheel. These types however may vary considerably in design. This 
applies especially to iron wheels made during the 19th century when the millwrights and 
the engineers who succeeded them often manufactured wheels of their own designs, making 
use of the rapidly changing technical developments of the period. There is also the water 
turbine, which was developed during the first half of the 1gth century, and replaced water- 
wheels in a number of cases. The better use it made of the power in the streams enabled a 
number of mills to continue working that otherwise would have been forced out of business. 
Nearly all the water-driven corn mills that are still operating are those that use water 
turbines. Thus in the area under consideration, the only water-driven mills are Littleton 
Wood Mill (No. 2), Seend Head Mill (No. 28) and Worton Mill (No. 34), all using water 
turbines that have replaced water-wheels. Outside the area one may note Fisherton Mills, 
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near Salisbury railway station, and Wylye Mill, which used turbines for grinding corn 
until recently. 

The remarks that follow, however, regarding the water-mill and its relationship 
with its surroundings primarily refer to the mills driven by wheels and with watercourses 
constructed for this purpose. 


rt. The Overshot Wheel 

An overshot wheel, where the water is admitted to the top of a wheel fitted with 
troughs or buckets designed to contain it, abstracts power from the stream more efficiently 
than the other types of wheels. It derives its power principally from the weight of the water 
it holds and is therefore a gravity wheel. In practice its efficiency has been found to be 
between 60 and 75 per cent. By making use of a high fall wheels of large diameter with 
buckets of good carrying capacity can, provided a sufficient supply of water is available, 
maximize the factors W and H. It is evident that steeply sloping ground makes it easier 
to obtain the necessary height. Nevertheless on gentle gradients the required fall may be 
obtained by leading the water along a channel. This may have to traverse some distance. 
A fall of about eight feet is generally considered a minimum for this type of wheel. 


2. The Undershot Wheel 

This wheel derives its impulse principally from the stream which passes beneath it. 
In its simplest form it becomes a wheel with radial paddles driven by the current. In the 
course of time modifications have been made and methods of increasing its efficiency 
have been introduced. Its efficiency is however only between 20 and 50 per cent. W rather 
than H is the dominant factor. It is thus apparent that because of its low efficiency the 
W factor has to be considerable before it can compare with the overshot wheel. Nevertheless 
this may be forthcoming and where the power requirements are small, or there is a great 
deal of water, such a wheel may be adequate. 


3. The Breast-Shot Wheel 

This type is a later development (the undershot and overshot wheels were known in 
Roman times), and may have appeared first in the 16th century. Here the water is intro- 
duced towards the middle rather than at the top or the bottom. The wheel is fitted with 
buckets, or with a close-fitting breastwork that retains the water during its descent, and 
operates as a gravity wheel. It has certain advantages particularly with the scientifically 
developed forms constructed in the 18th and roth centuries. One of these advantages is 
that the wheel revolves the same way as the stream and not against it as does the overshot 
wheel. Furthermore it can operate on a more variable head of water, it being no longer 
necessary to direct the water to one particular part of the wheel as with the overshot type. 
Its efficiency is between 55 and 70 per cent. Its advantages, particularly in areas of low 
falls and moderate flows, often led to its replacing the undershot wheel. Consequently, 
while undershot wheels may have been common in the past, most of the wheels on the 
reaches of the lower gradients within our area were at the last breast-shot. Such a develop- 
ment is also particularly evident on the River Wylye between Warminster and Wilton, 
a stretch on which there was once almost a mill a mile for eighteen miles, and where all 
the remaining wheels are breast-wheels.? 


So far we have considered principally the factor of H, height. Let us now consider 
the amount of water or W. By our equation E = WH we can see that where there is a 
large volume of water available the installation of a broader wheel, i.e. one that holds 
more water, can compensate for less fall, and where W is limited an overshot wheel of 
greater diameter can compensate for less volume. Thus it will be seen that the millwright 
in designing the best type of wheel for a particular situation must attempt to maximize 
the product of the factors W and H, and, as we have already said, the choice will depend 
largely on the way in which the landscape contributes to these requirements. ‘Thus in a 
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hilly area such as may be found near the source of a river, as for example along the foot 
of the escarpment between Westbury and Devizes, a small flow may be compensated by the 
ability to make use of a high fall, whilst further down stream where the gradient is less and 
height harder to obtain, the larger flow makes the labour of conducting water to the top 
of a wheel (and this may have to be a long way on gentle gradients) less necessary. 

We have so far ignored the time factor, T. As an economic process is involved, a 
sufficient supply of water to keep the wheel turning is a critical factor. To ensure this 
supply, as far as possible at the right time and for the required duration, various ways of 
storing water have been devised. ‘The most obvious of these is the mill-pond. Where a 
large amount of storage is needed it can often most easily be made in hilly country where 
a valley can be damned. On gentler gradients a leat or channel, which has been made 
primarily to bring the water to the wheel, will of course, if of sufficient size, serve as a 
reservoir in the same way as a mill-pond. 

There are of course other factors affecting the construction of ponds and leats. ‘There 
is the nature of the underlying rocks which may make the retention of water difficult or 
the digging of channels excessively laborious. The regimes of rivers vary. This is largely a 
product of the rain-fall and the nature of the surface of the river basin. In areas where the 
rocks are impervious, such as is the case with granite or with clay, rain runs straight off 
the surface into the stream. In such areas streams are liable to rise and fall in a short time. 
In contrast to this is what happens in areas of Upper and Middle Chalk. Here rain passes 
easily through the numerous fissures in the surface, perhaps not to emerge as spring water 
for several months, while hardly any water falling on the surface flows directly to the stream. 
The Chalk rivers are in consequence comparatively regular in their flow. The effect of 
these factors on the operation of water-mills is obvious. Not only can mills operate more 
regularly, but the danger of flooding is less likely to occur. There are of course many ways 
in which a stream may be manipulated so that its energy may be abstracted, but basically 
they rest on the principles that have been described. 


THE AREA AND ITS STREAMS 


The area with which we are concerned, and over which the local inhabitants 
have often for hundreds of years had to exercise skill and ingenuity in harnessing 
the streams, lies along the principal natural boundary in Wiltshire. Here the vale 
is divided from the downs, the Cheese from the Chalk. To the north and west lies 
the ‘woodsere country’ of John Aubrey, ‘abounding much with soure and austere 
plants as sorel etc. which makes the humours soure’, to the south and east are his 
downs ‘where ‘tis all upon tillage, and where the shepherds labour hard’.3 This 
division is marked by the Cretaceous escarpment which runs diagonally across the 
county from Berkshire to Dorset and forms the northern edge of the great reservoir 
of the Chalk from which in our area water streams away westwards to the Bristol 
Avon. That part of the escarpment concerning us lies between Westbury and Devizes. 
The escarpment is also distinguished by a bench of Upper Greensand which as a 
result of differential erosion extends from beneath the Lower Chalk. It varies in 
width from a quarter of a mile to a mile and extends from Westbury to Market 
Lavington, where it merges with the Upper Greensand floor of the Pewsey Vale, 
reappearing again with the approach of the Chalk north of Devizes. Surfaces of 
over 700 ft. occur in several places along the top of the Chalk escarpment between 
Westbury and Urchfont. There are heights of 754 ft. south of Bratton and 713 ft. 
south of Urchfont. 

The escarpment streams rising at various levels between the Lower Chalk and 
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the Gault clay base of the Upper Greensand fall abruptly to the valley below, 
dropping from about 350 ft. to 150 ft. in six miles. This may be compared with the 
fall of the Chalk streams rising to the east of the area in the Pewsey Vale and flowing 
south-eastwards to the Salisbury Avon where the descent to the 150 ft. contour 
takes as much as thirty miles. South of Devizes the streams flowing westwards to 
the Bristol Avon have, near their sources, bitten deeply into the line of the escarp- 
ment and the effect of this headward erosion is striking. The Chalk is indented by 
deep coombes and the Upper Greensand is riven by steep-sided gullies which reach 
rapidly down to the Gault Clay. The presence of the more resistant siliceous Malm- 
stone in the lower part of the Upper Greensand adds abruptness to the scene and 
facilitates the task of making dams across the valley heads. 

The water-mills within the area with which we are dealing lie along two groups 
of streams, most of which are quite small. These streams are: 

1. Those flowing from sources along the Cretaceous escarpments between 
Devizes and Westbury which unite in the vale to form the Semington Brook. 
2. Those rising near Westbury and forming the Biss Brook and later the River 
Biss. 

These streams drain two separate basins which are divided from one another 
by the low Corallian ridge running north-east from Westbury. Steeple Ashton stands 
on this feature. After leaving the escarpment they flow over sandstones and clays. 
Although the Lower Greensand, the Portlandian and the Corallian rocks give rise 
to low hills, a large part of the area consists of flat clay land, and consequently much 
of the rain falling on the vale below the escarpment is carried quickly into the streams 
so that its use as local power is brief and lasts little longer than the period of rainfall. 
Therefore the reservoir of the Chalk and the Upper Greensand, by sustaining a 
relatively constant flow at a number of springs, is of vital importance to the reliability 
of the water power available. 


A detailed assessment of the effect of rainfall on the level of the streams is made 
difficult through the lack of information about the behaviour of the groundwater, or of 
anything but fragmentary records of the behaviour of the springs. No research has been 
done into the flow of water through the Chalk in this area, nor has there been any investiga- 
tion into the passage of water between the Lower Chalk and the Upper Greensand. There 
are many vigorous springs issuing from the Upper Greensand and it was the general opinion 
of the Water Board engineers consulted that these were often more prolific than those 
coming from the Chalk. 

There is little information about the behaviour of the groundwater in the higher 
ground of the limestone and sandstone outcrops in the vale. Well-borings into the Corallian 
rocks near Steeple Ashton show layers of clay not far beneath the surface. This, coupled 
with the fact that few streams emanate from the Corallian, suggests that here it is of no 
great consequence as a reservoir for the streams of our area.4 But springs, from the Lower 
Greensand, do occur at Poulshot and Seend. In the 17th century John Aubrey suggested 
that the ferruginous nature of the water at Seend (where there are deposits of iron) had 
caused the fullers to move to Trowbridge in the 16th century,’ but the contribution of the 
groundwater in these hills in terms of total volume has not been assessed. 

There are a number of springs at the base of the Lower Chalk, such as those at Biss 
Bottom (Westbury), Luccombe Springs and Church Springs (Bratton), Wellhead Pond 
(Erlestoke), south of Little Cheverell, ‘The Warren (West Lavington), where there is also 
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a spring some way up the face of the Lower Chalk, and springs south of Market Lavington. 
In places where the Upper Greensand bench is narrow, as at Bratton, the area for rain 
falling on this formation is accordingly small. As strong springs issue from this part of the 
Upper Greensand one must presume that water is passing into it from the Chalk above. 

As the Semington Brook, whose tributaries drain a large part of our area, has its 
flow measured close to its junction with the Bristol Avon limited records are available. 
The statistics appear under the heading of Drainage Area 53 in the Surface Water Year 
Book of Great Britain.® ‘The measuring station (N.G.R. ST 899608) has provided records 
since 1953. The drainage area is given as 60-9 square miles; the average rainfall, 1881— 
1915, was 29-3 inches. These figures show that during most years there were several months 
when the river at Semington was at such a low level that some of its tributaries must have 
been dry, or nearly so. As this is an area where most tributaries had mills on them, and, 
moreover, numbers of mills situated high up where the flows were low anyway, one is 
prompted to ask how these limitations affected their operation. Were they unable to work 
for several months of the year, notably between September and December when the water 
was lowest ? Or was the flow greater in the past than it is today? The number of mills in 
the area is evidence that the supply must at some time have been reasonable; otherwise 
they would not have been there. 

Stream flow must vary with the rainfall, and, although there may be a delay of some 
months between the rain falling on the Chalk and its emergence at the springs, in the long 
run changes in the rainfall pattern will show themselves in the behaviour of the streams. 
That there have been periods in the past when for successive years the rainfall has been 
considerably above or below the average is an established fact. Thus during the middle 
of the 19th century, over England and Wales as a whole, though not necessarily over this 
area, the rainfall was considerably above the average for a number of years.7 Such situa- 
tions must have occurred many times and it is obvious that the variations in the climate 
of this country, whether reflected in a change in the amount of rainfall or in the manner 
it was distributed throughout the months of the year, must have had a considerable effect 
on the economics of water power.’ For example, the beginning of the 19th century 
was drier and colder than it had been for some time. The effects of less water than usual 
and times of hard frosts, which must have immobilized many mills, were felt at a critical 
time in the history of the water-wheel. The steam engine was becoming more widespread 
and one cannot but suppose that the stoppages of water-wheels on account of the weather 
must have hastened the decline of enterprises dependent on them. If such conditions pre- 
vailed in West Wiltshire, where the woollen industry was in decline, they must have borne 
hardly on some of the cloth mills, especially those near Westbury, which depended upon 
such slender supplies of water. 

There is some evidence that, at any rate during the recent past, the flow of certain 
streams in this area was greater than it is today. Over the last hundred years a number of 
springs have had their water abstracted by various water authorities. Thus today water 
is abstracted at Biss Bottom near Westbury, Wellhead at Westbury, Luccombe Bottom at 
Bratton, and Drews Pond near Devizes. The streams rising at these sources once supported 
a number of mills, and from their present appearance it is evident that their flow has been 
much reduced. The Biss Brook at Dilton is almost dry during the summer, and the pond 
at Wellhead, Westbury, reduced to a small area. 

The abstraction of water from near the springs in Biss Bottom, the principal source of 
the Biss Brook, was proposed in 1872 in order to supply Trowbridge with a domestic 
water supply. Although the town then had a population of nearly 12,000 and relied on 
wells which had become polluted, nevertheless those who used the Biss, for water-mills, 
for steam engines at factories, for irrigating meadows, and for other non-domestic reasons, 
felt their livelihoods threatened and raised a considerable outcry. This is an interesting 
example of the struggle between the demands for water-power and water-supply which 
took place during the establishment of urban water-supplies and illustrates the sensitivity 
of people to any interference with their local streams. ‘Those who gave evidence against 
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the proposed Trowbridge and Westbury Water Bill of 18729 included cloth millers, corn 
millers, farmers, the colonel of a mounted military unit at ‘Trowbridge, the rector of Upton 
Scudamore, who claimed the springs as a public watering place, and a farmer who claimed 
the right of watering his sheep. On the other hand, Edward Bennett of Trowbridge had 
to take his children a mile to the Kennet and Avon Canal to wash. In giving evidence he 
said. “The Biss is polluted and filthy from urinals etc., seven people use a bowl of water 
for three or four days dirty as it is.’ 

The improvements in land drainage that took place during the middle of the 19th 
century and have since continued must also have altered the appearance of the local streams. 
Sir William Fairbairn, the famous engineer and himself a designer of water-mills, expressed 
such views in 1864: ‘Since the introduction of an extended system of drainage the whole 
character of our rivers has been changed . . . in all districts of the country where drainage 
and an improved system of tillage have come into operation, the effect has been a serious 
loss to the owners of water-mills.’*° 

In the past the existence of marshes and badly drained fields must have acted as a 
reservoir and helped to reduce the fluctuation in the level of the streams. Moreover this 
area was anciently part of the Forest of Selwood which extended north-eastwards from 
Dorset. Aubrey refers to “Goodly oakes . . . so near together that they say a squirrel might 
have leaped from tree to tree." The area must then have been much less efficiently 
drained. 

The length of the streams over the whole area judged suitable for water-mill sites 
amounts to ninety miles, but is reduced to sixty miles if only those streams with mills on 
them are included. For most of their courses the streams are small in appearance, being 
often only a few feet wide, but because of the manner in which their courses are incised 
their capacity is often greater than it appears. 


THE DISTRIBUTION PATTERN OF THE MILLS 


We have mentioned earlier that the sites of seventy-two water-wheels were 
located in an area of one hundred square miles. In terms of distribution along the 
river banks this is an average of eight mills per mile. This is a pattern of some density, 
at any rate in southern England, and doubtless reflects the intense use of water 
power demanded by the Wiltshire woollen industry which flourished in this area 
for so long. However, before we consider this matter in more detail it may be useful 
to consider what in fact are the mill sites that remain today. 

After a life of two thousand years, but for only half that time if we consider this 
country alone, the last use for water-wheels, as also the first, has been principally 
to turn mill stones in order to grind corn. Most of the mills in our area ended as 
corn mills and it is the ruins of these that form the majority of the sites we find today. 
In our area there are in fact three mills still using water power, but here the much 
more efficient water turbine has replaced the water-wheel. However, many of the 
sites had once been those of industrial mills, particularly fulling mills. It follows, 
therefore, that any attempt to analyse the present pattern of mill sites must involve 
considerations of great complexity. The first record of a fulling mill in Wiltshire 
was in 1189 at the Cistercian Abbey at Stanley, near the Marden Brook, a few miles 
north of Devizes.t2 Over the following centuries records of fulling mills become 
increasingly common. 


Westbury has a long tradition of cloth making and in the 15th century cloth men 
were living by the Biss Brook at Brook,13 once a hamlet, now consisting of a farm house and 
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the traces of a mill (No. 52). In the market town itself, above the church of All Saints, 
Westbury under the Plain, where Bitham springs emerge from beneath the Upper Green- 
sand, William Whittaker had in 1573 ‘one faire mansion house, built around it a square 
court, and covered with stone tile, with a large fulling mill and loft over it, and all things 
fitting for the dressing of cloth, the water being better for scouring than most other mills, 
having a clear course from the springhead’.** The building of its successor, a cloth factory 
(No. 49), is still there, with its disused pond at the springs. At Bratton, once a tithing of 
Westbury, Nashe Whittaker of ‘Tynhead, clothier, in a will of 1610, left to his son Jeffrey 
‘all his implements at his mill at Bratton for the dressing of cloth, also my best cloathe 
mark called the ““Yellow Crosse” ’.15 Brook Mill (No. 52), presumably on the site of the mill 
mentioned above, was a fulling mill leased by Henry Long in 1539.7¢ In 1633 ‘one messuage 
in Penly, one water grain and fulling mill . . . three acres of pasture called Rack Close’ are 
mentioned.!7 The Biss Brook flows alongside Penleigh House today, and although the 
present houses on this site do not seem to have been mills (yet there are traces of what might 
have been a weir), the Westbury ‘Tithe Award describes an adjacent plot of land as Rack 
Close, so that this may be the site in question.'8 There is, however, a disused corn mill half 
a mile to the south which is today called Penleigh Mill. Fulling mills were recorded in 
Potterne in the 16th century’? and at Market Lavington in the 15th century.*° The village 
of Rowde, which lies in the vale below the north-west outskirts of Devizes, was a cloth- 
making centre in the 18th century.?! It is not known how big these early fulling mills were. 
They were probably often the same sort of size as the neighbouring corn mills, and it is 
not uncommon to find references to fulling mills and corn mills being under one roof. 
The manner of coupling a water-wheel to fulling stocks was probably quite simple and 
the conversion of a fulling mill to a corn mill or vice versa was probably not difficult. However, 
during the 18th and roth centuries with changing economic circumstances and techno- 
logical developments further demands on water-power appeared. There was the growth 
of the factory, and as far as our area is concerned there were fresh uses for water-power. 
Thus there were cloth factories at Bulkington (No. 22),?? Poulshot (No. 36),”* and in the 
west of the area, particularly at Westbury, in the late 18th and early 19th centuries.?3 
There was also a silk factory on the outskirts of Devizes (Snakemead Mill, No. 6) in the 
early rgth century?4. There were snuff mills at Potterne and Poulshot about the same time.?5 
There was an edge-tool mill at Great Cheverell in the early rgth century. In 1802 James 
Potter of Potters Mill is described as an edge-tool maker.?® In 1843 Mark Sawyer of 
Great Cheverell was advertising the lease of the mill ‘so long celebrated for the Manufacture 
of ‘Potters’ Edge Tools . . . fitted up with complete machinery, Forges, Lathe and Working 
Tools . . .”.27 Iron water-wheels of different types bearing the names of Dunford, Sawyer 
and Self (Mrs. Jane Self was described as a miller in 1855, No. 68), may be found in the 
neighbourhood. These names are associated with Great Cheverell and it is reasonable to 
assume that a local water-wheel making industry was carried on here for a time.?® 

The development of agricultural machinery about the middle of the rgth century led 
to other uses for water-wheels. Water power was used for such things as driving chaff 
cutters, and winnowing machines and for turning butter churns. This was not necessarily 
achieved by converting water-mills but was often the result of deliberately planned installa- 
tions. Thus at Baynton House Farm, East Coulston, there is an iron overshot wheel of 
19th century construction, made by G. Dunford of Great Cheverell, 16 ft. in diameter 
with buckets 3ft. 8 in. wide, attached to the side of a large barn of the same date. It is 
geared to shafting and could also drive a pair of mill-stones in the loft. No other mill has 
been recorded on this site. A smiliar installation occurs at Storridge Farm, Westbury, 
where a channel from the Biss Brook flows between early 1gth century farm buildings. 
In 1872 it was used for grinding corn, hay-cutting and root-cutting.*9 

The 19th century demands for domestic water supplies also brought the water-wheel 
to their aid. There is a wheel at New Hurst Farm (No. 1g) in Edington parish which is 
said to have pumped water to the village of Keevil. Two water-wheels in Roundway Park, 
Devizes (Nos. 10, 11), were installed as recently as 1896 and 1903.°° Elsewhere in Wiltshire 
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and for that matter in many other parts of the country, water-wheels are still being used 
to pump water, for example, on the Fonthill and the Stourhead Estates. 

In the present century water-wheels, often those of disused corn mills, were used to 
generate electricity. Circular saws were also driven by the same means. 

Sufficient has been said to show that the same mill sites were often used for many differ- 
ent purposes and it is evident that their history often reflects the changing economic 
activities of their localities. 


WATER-POWERED TEXTILE MILLS: THE FINAL PHASE 


We have already stated that many of the mills in our area were once cloth mills. 
The importance of this area to the history of the woollen industry of England needs 
no emphasis here. Several of our members are leading authorities on the subject.3! 
It is sufficient here to point out where these mills were (see FIG. 3) and to draw atten- 
tion to some of the geographical features that influenced their concluding years. 

A fundamental change in power requirements took place towards the end of 
the 18th century and about the beginning of the roth century with the introduction 
of the cloth factory. During this period some of them installed steam engines. For a 
time some of them used both forms of power. Others ceased work. The remains 
of ten cloth factories still exist in our area. 

The introduction of factory methods called not only for more power but also 
for a more regular supply of water. With factories more capital was involved, more 
production was concentrated in one place, more employees were involved. The 
replies of mill owners to the Factory Commissioners in 1834 illustrate this, though 
one must allow for exaggeration as they were defending the hours that children 
were worked. Benjamin Overbury of Boyers Factories, Westbury Leigh (No. 61), 
carried out scribbling, carding, slubbing, spinning, weaving and dressing woollen 
cloth. He stated: ‘When water was very short we were obliged to stop parts, and 
sometimes the whole of the machinery two, three and four times a day... The 
hours must depend on the supply of water which I cannot regulate, or the water 
be suffered to run away.’32 Edward Cooper of Cooper Brothers and Company, 
Trowbridge, makers of woollen cloth, referred to five hundred persons employed 
in the villages, ‘who are wholly dependent on the regularity of the manufactory’.33 
The answer was of course eventually steam, but early steam engines required more 
capital, the cost of transporting coal was often high, and the steam engines’ output 
in terms of horse-power was often little more than that of the water-wheels they were 
supplanting. 

In the meantime there must have been many attempts to increase the supply 
of water, either by enlarging mill ponds or by the damming of convenient valleys 
to create larger storage reservoirs. One of the characteristic features of the steep 
escarpment that runs through our area is the number of ponds made by damming 
the streams below the springs issuing at the valley heads. Mills are often closely 
associated with these ponds. They occur at Devizes (Drews Pond, Nos. 7, 8), at 
Urchfont (No. 44; the pond no longer exists though traces of the dam remain), 
at West Lavington (No. 24), Erlestoke, Bratton (Luccombe Pond, No. 65) and at 
Westbury, where there are two ponds, one at Bitham Mill (No. 49) and one at 
Wellhead (No. 55). 
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Some of these ponds were undoubtedly designed as ornamental features, as for example 
those at Erlestoke, but even here Andrews’ and Dury’s map of 1773 shows a pond was here 
before the present lakes, which were made by the Watson Taylor family about 1825.34 
Others may have been designed as fish ponds or as a supply of water for irrigation. The 
presence of large areas of waterless chalk lands immediately above them must have been 
a strong incentive to the storage of water. ‘There was a Fishpond Hanging above the pond 
at Urchfont, and a sale catalogue of 1768 refers to fishing rights, and rights of water for 
watering the Duke of Queensberry’s meads.35 Drews Pond is shown on a map of 1647.36 
This pond, too, has been formed by damming the valley head. Peppercombe Mill (No. 44) 
at Urchfont drew water from a channel leading directly from the pond, whilst three mills 
lay close below Drews Pond (Nos. 7, 8, 31), the uppermost also being supplied by a direct 
channel from the pond. At Bratton, Luccombe Pond, now an ornamental feature, was 
directly associated with a cloth factory, and two other cloth factories and a corn mill 
were situated only a short distance down stream. It is not known when Luccombe Pond 
was made. Luccombe Mill was occupied by Isaac Brent in 1823 and by Samuel Brent 
in 1842. In 1842 Samuel Brent is described as a woolspinner and carder.37 The mill (No. 65) 
is not marked on an estate map of 1782,38 nor is it marked on the Andrews’ and Dury’s map 
of 1773, though Luccombe Spring is marked. It would appear that Luccombe Pond, at 
any rate, was made for the cloth factories associated with it. Likewise Wellhead Mill, 
Westbury, traces of which still exist, stood at the end of another valley-head pond. In 
1839 it belonged to England and Son, cassimere manufacturers. 39 

With these cloth mills below the escarpment we catch a glimpse of the last phase of 
the water-powered cloth industry of Wiltshire. The owners of the new factories, searching 
for sites with a sustained water supply and an adequate head, turn to the valley heads 
where they either adapt older mills or build new ones, and it is around Westbury and 
Bratton that this seems to have been done. Although we have spoken of mills benefiting 
from ponds at the valley heads, other mills lower down the same streams will also reap the 
same advantage when the water comes down. Although there do not appear to have been 
cloth mills at the valley heads in the eastern part of our area as there were around Westbury, 
as we have already noted, there were a number of cloth mills lower down the valleys which 
would have benefited from valley-head reservoirs. 

The size of the ponds was, however, not very great and the amount of water stored 
together with the flow from the springs emerging at the valley heads can only have been 
sufficient to keep up an output of power of a low order for any length of time. This accords 
with the entries in the Factories Return for 18384° which shows three water-wheels at 
Bratton with a combined horse-power of ten. As far as power is concerned it is of course 
the supply of water and ultimately the rainfall that is basic to the power potential. Hilly 
eround is, as we have shown, an advantage, for it allows of the installation of bigger and 
more powerful wheels, but big wheels as well as those running fast use up water quickly. 
It is noticeable that in the textile areas of West Yorkshire, where the water-powered 
factories often had very large wheels, the ponds themselves were not necessarily very large 
but the mountainous terrain together with a high rainfall, perhaps twice that of our area, 
allowed for the making of several ponds which in turn were served by numerous mountain 
streams, even in summer copious in their supply.4t Such situations must of course have 
occurred commonly in the uplands of northern Britain. 

In considering the storage of water one cannot help being struck by the advantages 
to water-mills of the presence of the ornamental lakes which today grace so many of the 
larger estates, and wondering to what extent their commercial possibilities were considered 
at the time of their making. Although they lie outside our area we may quote the following 
examples from south-west Wiltshire. 

The lakes at Stourhead had mills below them, and it was probably these great reser- 
voirs of water that made possible the installation of Hindley’s factory at Bourton, Dorset, 
a short way below the source of the Stour. Here many kinds of machinery were manufac- 
tured, ranging from water-wheels to steam engines. At one time this factory had a water- 
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wheel sixty feet in diameter, one of the biggest in the south of England.4 There was a mill 
below Shearwater on Lord Bath’s estate.43 One of the most striking examples was at 
Fonthill Gifford, where a cloth factory was completed in 1827 immediately below the dam 
at the lower end of the great lake.44 This was paid for by Mr. Farquhar, the retired gun- 
powder manufacturer from India, who had just bought Beckford’s estate for £330,000, 
and who presented the factory to his favourite nephew, George Mortimer, who was in 
the woollen trade. It was claimed to be one of the most up-to-date factories in the kingdom 
and although it is said to have employed no more than two hundred men, women and 
children, it was stated that without its latest improvements it must have required one 
thousand hands. Lord Arundell of Wardour, a neighbouring landlord, considered that 
‘by its unseemly architecture, it had disfigured the ground very much’.45 This was un- 
doubtedly true. An advertisement of its sale in 1829 describes a large complex of buildings 
occupying five acres of land with twenty-four cottages, a mill 105 feet by 35 feet and six 
stories high with three water-wheels. There were also, besides other buildings, ‘a Drying 
House, Press Room, Weaving Rooms etc., 172 ft. by 21 ft. and five stories high, containing 
Store Racks, Presses, broad and narrow Looms, Warping Bars etc.’.4° It was sold for £12,000 
in 18209,47 and later the same year a notice advertising it to be let said that it had every 
convenience for the manufacture of superfine woollen cloth and kerseymere.48 The buildings 
have now disappeared and the quiet beauty of the valley is of a nature that Lord Arundell 
would have thoroughly approved of. 

We have so far referred principally to cloth mills established near the heads of valleys. 
As will be seen from Fic. 3 there were cloth mills in lower situations. Although such positions 
had the disadvantages arising from having to construct long leats so as to get the necessary 
head of water they had the advantages of better supplies of water. Littleton Wood Mill 
(No. 2) has a leat a quarter of a mile long. Until 1926 it had a breast-shot wheel 18 ft. in 
diameter and g ft. wide and operated on a fall of 10 ft.49 Incidentally, this wheel had been 
built by Dunford of Great Cheverell in 1887, the casting being done by Reeves at Bratton. 
It is now a corn mill using a water turbine, but it had been a fulling mill for many years. 
It had been burnt in machine rioting in 1803.59 In 1855 it was occupied by John Noad, 
cloth fuller, and the ancestor of the present owner.5? It lies at the lower end of the Semington 
Brook and is only two miles from its junction with the River Avon just below Melksham. 
Thus it draws its waters from the largest stream in the area and the numerous brooks that 
flow into it. Along the four miles of stream directly above this mill there are, besides two 
disused mills, two other corn mills that are still working, though with turbines that have 
replaced wheels. These are Seend Head (No. 28) and Worton Mills (No. 34), both with 
leats. As these mills are the only ones in the area that still use water-power and they all 
lie where the amount of water rather than the steepness of the valley floor is the signficant 
factor, there are some grounds for thinking that it was flow rather than height that may 
have been the crucial factor in the water resources of the locality. Another fulling mill well 
down in the vale was Lady Down Mill (No. 43) situated north of Trowbridge close to the 
junction of the River Biss with the River Avon. In 1838 it was owned by W. Stancomb 
and occupied by J. Oborn.s? In 1848 it was occupied by J. Noad.53 It was described as a 
fulling mill on both occasions. Subsequently it became a corn mill. 


CONCLUSION 


We have seen how the water resources of this comparatively small area of 
Wiltshire have been intensively used. It must be emphasized, however, that this 
paper has concerned itself principally with aspects of the way in which water has 
been used. The siting of a water-mill, the function it served and its success or failure 
of course depended upon a host of other factors that we have not touched. Apart 
from the economic demand necessary for the establishment of a particular kind of 
mill there must always have been problems arising from the acquisition of a suitable 
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site. To quote only one aspect, mills on low ground requiring long leats must neces- 
sarily be sited much farther apart than on steeply sloping ground, as at Bratton or 
Dilton, where mills can be placed closely one above the other. This must often have 
raised problems over the ownership of land. But in addition to this kind of difficulty 
there must have been many others. ‘There was the question of water rights. Long- 
established mills on the lower courses of streams are likely to feel injured by the sub- 
sequent appearance of mills above them, especially those that store water at the 
valley head so that the operator of the lower mill has to wait for his water to come 
down. On the other hand those who have constructed ponds at the valley heads 
may have considered they deserved some recompense for the improvements they 
had made to the conservation of the water resources of the streams. We have already 
mentioned how the attempt to provide a domestic water-supply for Trowbridge in 
1872 revealed a number of conflicting interests. We may quote another case, outside 
our area but worth recording, where, in 1700, John Wagland, a miller who rented 
the Town Mills at Salisbury, was taken to court for obstructing the passage of water 
from the mill stream to Blue Boar Mead (presumably in the neighbourhood of what 
is now the main Salisbury City car park). This water was needed by others for 
‘drowning’ the meadows, but Wagland had also installed four fulling stocks and a 
grindstone for the use of cutlers and held that the diversion of water for irrigation 
affected his business. He therefore demanded an annual payment for the use of 
what he considered was his water. But the judgment went against him, ‘and the 
judge gave it in his opinion that the miller ought not to sell water, for that being a 
blessing of God Almightys to mankind it ought to be communicative to all, and the 
miller ought to take no more than what was sufficient to drive his mill; but not to 
sell and the Gentlemen ought to have the residue for the improvement of their 
meadows’ .54 

There is no doubt that the history of very many mills, if it can be obtained 
(and it is certain that searching can reveal a great deal of material) could provide 
much insight into the social and economic history of their neighbourhoods. Indeed 
the two hundred and fifty or more water-mill sites provide a challenge to Wiltshire’s 
local historians. 

Finally, to return to the subject of water resources with which this paper has 
been largely concerned, it is the great underground reservoir of the groundwater 
in the Chalk and the Upper Greensand that stands out as the major geographical 
feature of the area, and it is the numerous springs that issue from it, some of which 
flow perennially, that have enabled so many water-wheels to operate for so long. 

However, in conclusion it must be emphasized that the streams of the area 
that we have considered represented only a small, though often vital, part of the 
energy resources of this part of England. There were more powerful streams nearby, 
particularly those near Frome, which drained areas of higher rainfall. ‘There was 
also the River Avon with a far higher flow than any of our streams, though in places 
flooding was a disadvantage. Ray Mill at Lacock used to have two water-wheels: 
an internal breast-shot wheel for normal conditions and an under-shot flood wheel 
on the outside of the mill. (This information was supplied by Mr. Whitwick of the 
Bristol Avon River Board.) 
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Nevertheless, in spite of the smallness of our streams, it is fitting to end with the 
words of the rector of Great Cheverell, a village situated on the Upper Greensand 
bench at the foot of the Chalk escarpment in the heart of our area, who wrote about 
1700 a description of his parish: ‘And altho here is noe great River, yett here is noe 
want of Water both in the wells, and from very fine springs and fountaines which 
constantly run.’55 
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Water-mills in West Wiltshire 


Key to FIG. 2 
(See Appendix for details arranged under Ancient Parishes.) 


Mill No. Civil Parish 
1. Ashton Mill Farm Steeple Ashton 
2. Littleton Wood Mill Semington 
3. North Bradley Mill North Bradley 
4. Rowde Mill Bromham 
5. Flour Mill Bishops Cannings 
6. Silk Mill Roundway 
7. Drew’s Pond Mill Roundway 
8. Upper Flour Mill Roundway 
g. Mill Roundway 
10. Water pump Roundway Park Roundway 
11. Water pump Roundway Park Roundway 
12. Great Cheverell Mill Great Cheverell 
13. Mill Great Cheverell 


Mill No. 

14. Mill 

15. Farm Wheel 

16. Mill 

17. Hudd’s Mill 

18. Ivy Mill Farm 

19. Water pump 

20. Mill 

21. Baldham Mill 

22. Bulkington Mill 
23. Russell Mill 

24. West Lavington Mill 
25. Cornbury Mill 

26. Littleton Pannell Mill 
27. Woodbridge Mill 
28. Seend Head Mill 
29. Byde Mill 

30. Mill 

31. Rangebourne Mill 
32. Whistley Mill 

33. Jenny Mill 

34. Worton Mill 

35. Hurst Mill 

36. Poulshot Mill 

37. Byde Mill 

38. Mill 

39. Mill 

40. Roundway Mill 
41. Innox Mill 

42. Stone Mills 

43. Lady Down Mill 
44. Peppercombe Mill 
45. Crookwood Mill 
46. Crookwood Farm 
47. Upper Mill 

48. Mill 

49. Bitham Mill 

50. Angel Mill 

51. Mill 

52. Brook Mill 

53. Storridge Farm Wheel 
54. Mill 

54a. Balls Water Mill 
54b. Mill at Eden Vale 
55. Wellhead Factory 
56. Ball’s Mill 

57. Mill 

58. Dilton Mill 

59. Mill 

60. Mill 

61. Boyer’s Cloth Mill 
62. Mill 

63. Penleigh Mill 


Civil Parish 


Little Cheverell 
East Coulston 
Edington 
Edington 
Edington 
Edington 
Erlestoke 
Keevil 
Bulkington 
Market Lavington 
West Lavington 
West Lavington 
West Lavington 
West Lavington 
Keevil 

Potterne 
Potterne 
Potterne 
Potterne 
Potterne 
Worton 
Worton 
Poulshot 
Poulshot 
Rowde 

Rowde 

Rowde 
‘Trowbridge 
‘Trowbridge 
Trowbridge 
Urchfont 
Urchfont 
Urchfont 

Stert 

Stert 

Westbury 
Westbury 
Westbury 
Westbury 
Westbury 
Westbury 
Westbury 
Westbury 
Westbury 
Westbury 
Dilton Marsh 
Dilton Marsh 
Westbury 
Westbury 
Dilton Marsh 
Dilton Marsh 
Dilton Marsh 
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Mill No. Civil Parish 


64. Waggs Mill Dilton Marsh 
65. Luccombe Mill Edington 

66. Stradbrook Mill Bratton 

67. Cloth Mill Bratton 

68. Bratton Mill Bratton 

69. Blenches Mill Heywood 

70. Hawkeridge Mill Heywood 

71. Whaddon Mill Semington 


FIG. 3. marks as cloth factories mills where water-powered machinery appears to have 
operated in some sort of factory system. At the end of the 18th century the words cloth 
mill and cloth factory were constantly used for one another and might indicate many 
different sizes of undertaking ranging from something resembling the modern factory to 
some much humbler business such as might be conducted in a converted corn mill. 

The way that water-mills frequently changed their names, and often their functions, 
sometimes makes the identification of sites named in documentary sources difficult. This 
is especially true of Westbury where there were a large number of mills and some of them 
shared owners. ‘There were thirteen water-powered cloth factories operating in the Ancient 
Parish of Westbury in the early 19th century. Fortunately the water-mills and factories of 
Westbury were described in 1823 by Richard Harris when writing the Westbury volume 
of Sir Richard Hoare’s Modern Wiltshire. This account, however, was not included in 
the published volume but exists only in manuscript in the Wiltshire County Record Office 
as W.R.O. 540. The mills are listed in the order they lay along the streams and, although 
there is no accompanying map, it appears reasonably certain they stood on or near the 
sites we have indicated. 


Mill No. Civil Parish. 


2. Littleton Wood Mill (912607) Semington 

Fulling mill 16th century. In 1803 it was destroyed by shearmen from ‘Trowbridge 
protesting against the introduction of gig mills and shearing frames. See V.C.\H. Wilts., 
VU, 1393 vill, 210. In 1855 occupied by John Noad, fuller. (P.O. Dir.). 


3. North Bradley Mill (867550) North Bradley 

Possibly a fulling mill at some time. North Bradley T.A. 1841 describes adjacent 
fields as Rack Close and Rackham. But see V.C.H. Wilts., vi, 226, for a fulling mill at 
Langham, now in Southwick parish, formerly part of the Ancient Parish of North Bradley. 
Probable site 806551, on the River Frome. 


12. Great Cheverell Mill (982562) Great Cheverell 

Assumed to be the site of a fulling mill. Known in 1636 as Winsmore Mill (see R. E. 
Sandell, Potterne Mills, unpublished). Windsmore was a local clothier c. 1676-1726, 
(information from Mrs. Waley, historian of Great Cheverell parish). A fuller called Hoel 
was living in the parish in 1802. (See Great Cheverell Inclosure Award, 1802.) 


16. New Mill (918533) Edington 
The site of a fulling mill described as lately built in 1519. Last mentioned in 1601. 
See V.C.H. Wilts., vim, 246. 
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Water-mills in West Wiltshire 
17. Hudd’s Mill (921537) Edington 


Probably a fulling mill c. 1550. A grain and fulling mill called Mead Mill occupied by 
William Hudd in 1711. See V.C.H. Wilts., vt, 246. 


21. Baldham Mill (926597) Steeple Ashton 
Mary Baldenham occupied a fulling mill in 1371. Fulling mill 16th, 17th century. 
see Vi. A. Wilts... IV, 121, 143: ‘vill, 258. 


22. Bulkington Mill (952577) Bulkington 

Bulkington or Gayford Mill was used as a fulling mill some years before 1486. It was 
occupied by clothiers in 1524 and was a tucking mill and gig mill in 1730. In 1831 a cloth 
‘factory’ in the parish had recently closed. See V.C.H. Wilts., 1v, 318; vit, 258. 


26. Littleton Mill (999547) West Lavington 
Possibly once the site of a fulling mill. A field near is named Rack Ground on the 


Tithe Award, West Lavington, 1841. 


31. Rangebourne Mull (000598) Potterne 
Described in 1736 as ‘originally a grist mill, then a tucking mill, and then again a 
grist mill’. See R. E. Sandell, op. cit. 
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33. Fenny Mill (983591) Potterne 

Earlier known as Rushford Mill, Jordan’s Mill, Five Lanes Mill. Described in 1656 
as a fulling mill. Held by Jordan family, fullers until early 18th century. See R. E. Sandell, 
op. cit. 


35. Hurst Mill (985562) Worton 
In 1649 described as a ‘tucking mill or fulling mill’ and in 1777 as a ‘tucking mill and 
ground where the racks stand.’ See R. E. Sandell, op. cit. 


36. Poulshot Mill (969584) Poulshot 

Among the estates of John Anstie, clothier, offered for sale in 1794 was a newly built 
mill in Poulshot, with machinery and apparatus for carding and spinning wool. See 
Salisbury & Winchester Journal, 3 March 1794. In 1827 the occupant, W. J. Dowding, 
clothier had taken out a patent connected with carding. See V.C.H. Wilts., wv, 172. In 
1828 it was to let and described as hitherto used for scribbling but suitable for a corn mill. 
See Salisbury G Winchester Journal, 18 Dec. 1828. 


42. Stone Mills (855578) Trowbridge 
In the early 19th century belonged to the firm of J. & T. Clark. See V.C.H. Wilts., 
VI, 141. 


43. Lady Down Mill (854590) Trowbridge 

In 1828 a fulling mill with 8 pairs of stocks, 4 driven by water, 4 by steam. See Salisbury 
G Winchester Journal, 7 August 1828. In 1838 a fulling mill owned by William Stancomb 
and occupied by John Oborn. See T.A., Trowbridge, 1838. In 1848 occupied by Joseph 
Noad, cloth fuller. See P. O. Dir., 1848. 


49. Bitham Mill (878513) Westbury 

In 1573 described as a large fulling mill. See V.C.H. Wilts., vir, 168-173. Described 
in W.R.O. 540 as a spinning manufactory and fulling mill operating in 1823. In 1842 it 
was called Bitham Factory, was owned by William Matravers and occupied by William 
Matravers and Nathaniel Overbury. See T.A., Westbury, 1842. 


50. Westbury Town Mill (874515) Westbury 

In 1823 occupied by Messrs. Matravers & Benjamin Overbury. See W.R.O. 540. 
In 1842 owned by William Matravers, occupied by Samuel Dowding and known as ‘Town 
Mills. See 'T.A., Westbury, 1842. Destroyed by fire in 1861. Said to have been a very 
extensive and lofty pile of buildings only a few yards from the vicarage. See Trowbridge 
Advertiser, 4 May 1861. 


51. Townsend Mill (875517) Westbury 

In 1823 described as Townsend Mill, a fulling mill, occupied by Messrs. Matravers 
and Overbury. See W.R.O. 540. In 1842 a corn mill occupied by William Matravers. 
See T.A., Westbury, 1842, which names adjacent fields as Fulling Mill Tyning and Rack 
Close Paddock. 


52. Brook Mill (855516) Westbury 

Presumed to have been one of the three fulling mills on the Brook estate in 1599. 
In 1599 leased by Anthony Wilkins, clothier. In 1653 occupied by Richard Wilkins, 
fuller of Westbury. In 1753 bought by Thomas Phipps and said then to be a grist and 
fulling mill. See V.C.H. Wilts., vit, 172. In 1823 described as a fulling mill owned or occupied 
by Robert Hayes of Westbury. See W.R.O. 540. In 1842 owned by Robert Hayes, occupied 
by John Naish. See T.A., Westbury, 1842. 
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54. Mill at Chalford (869502) Westbury 

Described as Mill at Chalford in T.A., Westbury, 1842, owned by William Matravers 
and occupied by Samuel Dowding. Apparently Chalford Mill in W.R.O. 540, a clothing 
manufactory owned and occupied by Messrs. Matravers and Benjamin Overbury. 


54a. Balls Water Mill (869510) Westbury 

Described in 1823 as a manufactory for spinning wool owned by Thomas Henry 
Hele Phipps Esq. See W.R.O. 540. This factory is not described on the tithe map although 
a pond with a large building below it is drawn. The site of the pond is that of the present 
ornamental water in Leighton House. The traces of a wheel-race lie below the lake. A 
pumping house is shown here on the O.S. 6 inch ist ed., 1884-6. It is suggested that this 
is the site of the factory referred to above and that the fall of water was subsequently used 
to drive a pump for the use of Leighton House. The property formerly belonged to the 


Phipps family. 


54b. Mill at Eden Vale (869510) Westbury 

In 1842 described as a mill owned and occupied by Henry Slade Brown. See Westbury 
T.A. It is not known what this mill was used for although a building on this site is today 
known as the ‘indigo factory’. Two hundred yards to the north-west, and lying on the 
same stream, which thereafter is piped underground, is Eden Vale House. In 1842 this 
building was described as a house owned by Henry Slade Brown and occupied by Robert 
Overbury. See Westbury T.A. In 1807 Eden Vale house was described as a Dye House. 
See Westbury Inclosure Award. Harris in W.R.O. 540 refers to Eden Vale Dyehouse and 
factory as formerly belonging to clothiers, formerly Philip Withers and afterwards Thomas 


Napier. 


55. Wellhead Mill (874501) Westbury 
Described in 1823 as Wellhead Mill, a ‘Clothing Manufactory near Chalford owned 
and occupied by Messrs. Matravers and Benjamin Overbury.’ See W.R.O. 540. Belonged 
in 1839 to the firm of England & Son, cassimere manufacturers. See V.C.H. Wilts., vim, 174. 


56. Raymonds or Bulls Mill (864503) Westbury 

Described in 1823 as a large clothing factory and fulling mill belonging to ‘Thomas 
Luke Meech, Esq., but not employed. See W.R.O. 540. No trace of this factory has been 
found but it appears from W.R.O. 540 and an examination of the Inclosure Award, 
Westbury, 1807 and the Westbury T.A., 1842, to have been on the site later occupied 
by Ball’s Mill, a corn mill, (and not to be confused with No. 54a) which is so named on 
O.S. 6 inch ist ed. 1884-6. In 1842 Ball’s Mill was known as Westbury Leigh Mill, belonged 
to Stephen Clift and was occupied by John Handy. See Westbury T.A. This mill is shown 
on W.R.O. 540 as being next below No. 54a, the mill earlier known as Balls Mill. 


57. Mill south of Dilton Church (859489) Westbury 

Marked on T.A., Westbury, 1842, as “Mill and Yard’ owned and occupied by John 
Card. Probably the Dilton Upper Mill of W.R.O. 540 described in 1823 as a ‘Large 
Spinning Factory of Wool’ supplied by Biss Springs and owned by John Waldron, but 
‘not employed’. See V.C.H. Wilts., vit, 175, for Hoare’s account of John Waldron building 
a factory on Town Mead, Dilton. Also see Hoare, Modern Wilts., Westbury, 50. 


59. Dilton Vale Farm (860494) Westbury 

O.S. 1st Edition 1 inch 1817, marks a factory here. This appears to be the Dilton 
Lower Mill of W.R.O. 540, described in 1823 as a fulling mill and spinning manufactory 
belonging to Mr. Edmund Hooper. T.A. Westbury describes this site as a mill owned 
and occupied by Hannah Hooper. A large pond is shown. 
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60. Mill north of No. 59 (860498) Westbury 

Described on Andrews’ and Dury’s Map of Wiltshire, 1773, as Leigh Mill. Probably 
the Leigh Mill on W.R.O. 540, described in 1823 as a fulling mill owned and occupied 
by Edward Froud Seagram Esq., and William Aldridge Ballard, Esq. T.A., Westbury, 
1842, shows this site as belonging to Edward Froud Seagram and occupied by William 
Minety and Robert Overbury. 


61. Boyer’s Cloth Mill (858500) Dilton Marsh 
& 

62. T.A., Westbury, 1842, marks two mills next to each other: a factory and Leigh 
Mill. According to V.C.H. Wilts., vir, 174, about 1800 two new buildings were erected 
on or near the site of Woollers Mill (shown as about here on Andrews’ and Dury’s Map of 
Wiltshire, 1773) and became known as Boyer’s. In 1834 it was leased by Joseph Harrop, 
cloth manufacturer, and in 1875 occupied by Wilkings and Cogswell, woolspinners and 
carders. This appears to be the Leigh and Ludbourne Mill of W.R.O. 540, described in 
1823, as a large manufactory of cloth belonging to Nicholas Cockle, Esq. 


Penleigh House (857509) Dilton Marsh 

Possibly the site of a watermill but only shown on Fic. 3. as the site of a field name. 
‘Rack Field’ in T.A., Westbury, 1842. W.R.O. 540 refers to the late Thomas Woodyear’s 
manufactory at Pen House, Westbury Leigh, as ‘not employed’ in 1823. Also see V.C.H. 
Wilts., vu, 174, for tucking mill at Penleigh, although this may be Penleigh Mill, No. 63, 
a corn mill. (See text, p. 78.) 


65. Luccombe Mill (920521) Bratton/Edington 

Spans parish boundary. Described in 1823 (W.R.O. 540) as Bratton Upper Mill, 
a spinning manufactory, partly in Westbury and partly in Edington parish, supplied by 
Dean Leys Springs or Luccombe. According to V.C.H. Wilts., vi, 175, then occupied by 
Isaac Brent. Closed by 1895. In 1842 owned and occupied by Samuel Brent and called 
Luccombe cloth mill. See T.A., Westbury, 1842. 


66. Stradbrook Mill (918523) Bratton 

Described in 1823 as Bratton Middle Mill, a spinning factory. See W.R.O. 540. 
Also see V.C.H. Wilts., vit, 175. Stradbrook Mill owned by T. Jarvis, occupied by W. Mead 
in 1842. See T.A. Westbury. A woollen factory in 1886. See O.S. 1/2500 Ist ed. 


67. Bridge Mill (918525) Bratton 

Described in 1822 as ‘Bratton Mill by the Bridge’, a spinning factory. See W.R.O. 
540. In 1842 described as a factory owned and occupied by William England. See T.A. 
Westbury. In 1886, a ‘cloth mill (disused)’. See O.S. 1/2500 rst ed. 


70. Hawkeridge Mill (866533) Heywood 

Described in 1823 as a fulling mill belonging to Matravers of Westbury. See W.R.O. 
540. In 1842 a mill owned by William Matravers and occupied by Jacob Weeks. See 
T.A. Westbury. Described as a ‘Cloth Mill (disused)’ on O.S. 1/2500 Ist ed. 


71. Whaddon Mill (885615) Semington 
Probably the site of a fulling mill of 15th and 17th centuries. See V.CLH. Wilts., vu, 172. 
See Appendix for sites arranged under Ancient Parishes. 


FIG. 4. Westbury Water-mills 

Except where stated, the names are those used by Harris in W.R.O. 540: ‘Water Mill 
Seats in the parish of Westbury, Wilts., 1823.’ 

See notes to FIG. 3 for details and matters regarding the nature of the evidence. 
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Bitham Mill. Spinning manufactory and fulling mill (878513) 
Westbury Town Mill. Clothing manufactory (874515) 
Westbury Townsend Mill. Fulling mill (875517) 

Brook Mill. Fulling mill (855516) 

Chalford Mill. Clothing manufactory (869502) 


. Balls Water Mill. Manufactory for spinning wool (868502) 
. Not listed as a mill in W.R.O. 540 but a mill at Eden Vale in 1842 (See notes) (869510) 


Wellhead Mill. Clothing Manufactory (874501) 

Raymonds or Bulls Mill. Clothing factory and fulling mill (864503) 
Dilton Upper Mill. Spinning Factory of wool (859489) 

Dilton Mill. A grist mill (859492) 

Dilton Lower Mill. Fulling mill and spinning manufactory (860494) 
Leigh Mill. Fulling mill (860498) 

Leigh and Ludbourne mill. Manufactory of cloth (858500) 

Penley Mill. Grist mill (857505) 

Bratton Upper Mill. Spinning manufactory (920521) 

Bratton Middle Mill. Spinning factory (918523) 

Bratton Mill by the Bridge. Spinning factory (918525) 

Bratton Lower Mill. Grist mill (916528) 

Brenches Mill near Heywood. Grist mill (874531) 

Hawkridge Mill. Fulling mill (866533) 
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APPENDIX 


The sites have been arranged under Ancient Parishes in alphabetical order. The 
method of setting down the name of a parish, e.g. Ashton, Steeple, for Steeple Ashton; 
Bradley, North, for North Bradley, is that followed by V.C.H. Wilts., 1v, Population 
Table. 

When the sources used state what a wheel is being used for this has been noted. 
Uses implied by the Tithe Maps and Awards are given. 

No. 65 Luccombe Mill, although in Edington parish, has for convenience been 
entered out of alphabetical order and precedes the Westbury (Bratton Chapelry) entries 
of which topographically it forms a part. 

AD map 1773 stands for Andrews’ and Dury’s Map of Wiltshire. 


Water-wheel Sites 
C = Corn Mill, O = Owner, Oc = Occupier 
Ancient Parish in italics 


Ancient Parishes separated by double lines 


No. Grid Ancient Parish O.S. 1/2500 Tithe Map AD Map 1773 
1885/6 
I 927566 Ashton, Steeple Ashton Mill Probably marked 
Steeple Ashton Farm 1841 as Hurst Mill 
Tithing W. Long (O) See No. 19 
G. Biggs (Oc) 
2 912607 Ashton, Steeple Littleton Littleton Mill Passion’s Mill 
Tithing at Wood Mill 1837 
Semington and (C) Kennet & 
Littleton Avon Canal 
Co. (O) 
S. Noad (Oc) 
Fulling Mill 
3 867550 Bradley, North North Bradley Bradley Mill Bradley Mill 
Mill (C) 1841 
R. Nokes 
(O and Oc) 
4 973629 Bromham Rowde Mill (CQ) Mill 1843 Rowd Wick Mill 
F. Locke (O) 
E. Butler 
5 023598 Cannings, Bishops Flour Mill Neck Mill 
Coate Township 1841 
J. Drax (O) 


J. Fidler (Oc) 


6 001622 Devizes, St. Silk Mill 1848 No name, but 
James Chap: W. Hughes (O) a pond marked 
P. Walker (Oc) 
Gi 003598 Devizes, St. Drew’s Pond Flour Mill1848 Rangeburn Mill 
James Chap: Mill A. Watson perhaps an 
‘Taylor (O) error. See No. 
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E. Herver (Oc) 


3I 


13 


14 
15 
16 


18 


19 


20 


21 


22 


Grid 


003599 


022606 


011633 
006632 
982562 


982563 


984549 
953543 
918533 


921537 


923543 


932568 


965541 
926597 


952577 


Ancient Parish 


O.S. 1/2500 


1885/6 


Tithe Map 


Devizes, St. 
James Chap: 


Devizes, St. 
James Chap: 


Roundway Park 
Roundway Park 
Cheverell, Great 


Cheverell, Great 


Cheverell, Little 


Coulston, East 


Edington 


Edington 


Edington 


Edington 


Erlestoke 
Keevil 


Keevil 
Bulkington 


Upper Flour 
Mill 1848 


A. Watson Taylor 


Taylor (O) 
E. Herver (Oc) 


Described as 
homestead. 


(Nurstead) 1848 


Bishop of 
Sarum (O) 
J- Willis (Oc) 


AD Map 1773 


For domestic water pumps—not marked 


For domestic water pumps—not marked 


Great Cheverell 
Mill (C) 


Cc 


No award 


No Award 


Widsmore Mill 


Marked on 
W. Taylor map, 
on no other 


Cheverell Mill 


For working farm machinery—not marked 


Ivy Mill Farm 


New Mill 
Ground 
1842 

A. Watson 
Taylor (O) 


Hudd’s Mill 
1842 

B. White (O & 
Oc) 


Ivy Mill 1842 


A. Watson 
Taylor (O) 


For domestic water pump 


Baldham Mill 
C 


Bulkington Mill 


No Award 


Baldham Mill 
1863 

W. Beach (O) 

W. Taylor (Oc) 


Bulkington Mill 


1839 
C. Gaisford (O) 
J. Noad (Oc) 


Eddington Mill 


Ivy Mill 


Hurst Mill. 
See No. 7 


Mill 
Baldham Mill 


Bulkington Mill 
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No. 


24 


25 


26 


27 


28 


29 


30 


31 


32 


33 


34 


Grid 


002542 


008537 


006539 


999547 


997552 


922600 


031591 


995586 


000598 


991592 


983591 


965576 


Ancient Parish 


Lavington, 
Market 

E. Lavington 
Tithing 


West Lavington 


West Lavington 


Littleton 
Pannell 
Tithing 


Littleton 
Pannell 
Tithing 


Melksham 
Seend Chap: 
Potterne 


Potterne 


Potterne 


Potterne 


O.S. 1/2500 
1885/6 
Russell Mill 


West Lavington 
Mill 
Cc 


Cornbury Mill 


Littleton Mill 
C 


Woodbridge 
Mill 
Cc 


Cc 


Byde Mill 
Cc 


Cc 


Rangebourne 
Mill 


Whistley Mill 
Cc 


Tithe Map 


Mill 1841 
A. Saunders 
(O & Oc) 


1841 

Lord Churchill 
(O) 

S. Dark (Oc) 


Mill 1841 

Lord Churchill 
(O) 

J. Mathews 
(Oc) 


Mill 1841 
S. Turner (OQ) 
W. Baker (Oc) 


Mill 1841 

W. Turner (O) 

A. Newman 
(Oc) 


Seend Head 
Mill 1838 

W. Porter 
(O & Oc) 


Mill 1839 
J. Giddings (O) 
I. Joyce (Oc) 
Mill 1839 
W. Stevens 

(O & Oc) 


Flour Mill 
1839 


J. Grockett (O) 


J. Chandler 
(Oc) 


Whistly Flour 
Mill 1839 
B. Anstie (O) 


AD Map 1773 


Littleton Mill 


West Lavington 
Mill 


Nash’s Mill 


Stainsbury Mill 


Applegate Mill 


Mill marked 


Byde Mill 


Dye house and 
mill. 
See No. 7 


Whistly Mill 


W. Hale (Oc) 


Potterne 


Worton 
Tithing 


Five Lanes 
Mill 
Cc 


Worton Mill 
Cc 


Mill 1839 

R. Glass (O) 

E. Godden 
(Oc) 


Mill 1839 
G. Douse 


Jordons Mill 


Worton Mill 


(O & Oc) 


OF 


35 


36 


37 


38 


39 


40 


42 
43 


45 


Grid 


985562 


969584 


949596 


978634 


975630 


004633 


850581 


855578 
854590 


039575 


023586 


Ancient Parish 


Worton 
Tithing 


Poulshot 


Poulshot 


Rowde 


Rowde 


Rowde 


Trowbridge 


Trowbridge 
Trowbridge 


Urchfont 


Urchfont 


O.S. 1/2500 
1885/6 
Hurst Mill 


Poulshot Mill 
Cc 


Roundway 
Mill 
(disused) 


Innox Mill 


Stone Mills 


Lady Down 
Mill 


Crookwood 
Mill 
Cc 


Tithe Map 


Flour Mill 
1839 

R. Tinker (O) 

G. Chandler 
(Oc) 


Mill 1838 
M. Overbury 
O 


W. Davis (Oc) 


Byde Mill 
1838 

Kennet & 
Avon Canal 
Co. (O) 

W. Harrold 
(Oc) 


Site of Old 
Mill 1839 

F. Locke 
(O & Oc) 


Roundway 
Mill 1839 
G. Holford (O) 
J. Sloper (Oc) 


Innox Flour 
Mills 1838 
H. Ludlow (O) 
A. Boyer (Oc) 


No tithe map 


Lady Down 
Mill 

Fulling Mill 
1838 

W. Stancomb 
(O) 

J. Oborn (Oc) 


Peppercombe 
Mill 1842 

G. Watson 

Taylor (O) 

R. Giddings 
(Oc) 


Unoccupied 
1842 

J. Giddings 
(O) 


AD Map 1773 


Hurst Mill 


Poulshot Mill 


Byde Mill 


Rowford Mill 


Crutches Mill 
Site not 
identified 


Roundway Mill 


Mill 


Lady Down 
Mill 


Peppercum Mill 


Cooks Mill 


95 


46 


47 


48 


49 


50 


51 


52 


53 


54 


544 


96 


Grid 


015581 


025594 


028594 


878513 


874515 


875517 


855516 


852528 


869502 


868502 


Ancient Parish 


Urchfont 


Stert 
Tithing 
Stert 


Tithing 


Westbury 


Westbury 


Westbury 


Westbury 


Westbury 


Westbury 


Westbury 


O.S. 1/2500 


1885/6 


Bitham Mill 
Cloth 


Brook Mill 
Farm 


Tithe Map 


Crookwood 
Farm not 
marked asa 
mill 


Upper Mill 
1843 
Flour Mill 
S. Nash (O) 
R. Mathews 
(Oc) 


Flour Mill 


1843 
J. Hookins (O) 
G. Hawkins 
(Oc) 


Bitham 


Factory 1842 


W. Matravers 
(O) 

W. Matravers 
& N. Over- 
bury (Oc) 


Town Mills 
1842 

W. Matravers 
(O) 

S. Dowding 
(Oc) 


Mill 1842 

H. Ludlow & 

G. Gaisford 
(O) 

W. Matravers 
(Oc) 


Brook Mill 
1842 

R. Hayes (O) 

J. Naish (Oc) 


AD Map 1773 


Crookwood Mill 


Witchly Mill 


Westbury Mills 


Westbury Mills 


Roses Mill 


Wheel for farm machinery, Storridge Farm 


Mill at Chalford 


1842 

W. Matravers 
(0) | 

S. Dowding 
(Oc) 


Not on T.A. 


No. 


54b 


55 


56 


57 


58 


59 


60 


61 


62 


63 


64 


Grid 


869510 


874501 


864503 


859489 


859492 


860494. 


860498 


858500 


858500 


857505 


834508 


Ancient Parish 


Westbury 


Westbury 


Westbury 


Westbury 


Westbury 


Westbury 


Westbury 


Westbury 


Westbury 


Westbury 


Westbury 


O.S. 1/2500 
1885/6 

Ball’s Mill 
ce} 
ce} 
Cc 
Boyer’s 
Cloth 
Penleigh Mill 
Cc 


Tithe Map 


Mill 1842. 
Henry Slade 
Brown 


(O & Oc) 


Well Head 
Factory 1842 

W. Matravers 
(O) 


Mill 1842 
S. Clift (O) 
J. Handy (Oc) 


Mill 1842 
J. Card 
(O & Oc) 


Dilton Mill 
1842 

J. Card (O) 

O. Thomas 
(Oc) 


Mill 1842 
H. Hooper 
(O & Oc.) 


Mill 1842 

E. Seagram (O) 

W. Minety & 
R. Overbury 
(Oc) 


Mill 1842 

J. Gockle (O) 

R. Overbury 
(Oc) 


(Leigh Mill) 
1842 

T. Hall 
(O & Oc) 
adjacent to 
above per- 
haps disused 
building 


Mill 1842 
W. Turner (O) 
S. Nokes (Oc) 


Waggs Mill 
1842 

W. Atkins 
(O & Oc) 


AD Map 1773 


Well Head 
Mill 


Mill 


Leigh Mill 


Woollers Mill 


Penleigh Mill 


Wags Mill 


o7 


No. Grid Ancient Parish O.S. 1/2500 Tithe Map AD Map 1773 
1885/6 
65 920521 Edington Luccombe Mill | Luccombe 
Cloth Factory 1842 
(Edington) 
S. Brent 
(O & Oc) 
66 918523 Bratton Woollen Stradbrook Bratton Mill 
Chap: Factory Mill 1842 
Westbury T. Jarvis (O) 
W. Mead (Oc) 
67 918525 Bratton Cloth Mill Factory 1842 
Chap: (disused) W. England 
Westbury (O & Oc) 
68 916528 Bratton Cc Bratton Mill 
Chap: 1842 
Westbury (Edington) 
A. Watson 
Taylor (O) ? 
J. Pepler (O) ? 
Position on the 
Tithe map 
indistinct 
69 874531 Heywood Blenches Mill Blenches Mill Marked with 
Township Cc 1842 sign only 
G. Gaisford (O) 
J- Bourne (Oc) 
70 866533 Hawkeridge Hawkridge Hawkridge Mill 
Mill 1842 
Cloth W. Matravers 
(O) 
J. Weeks (Oc) 
71 885615 Whaddon Cc Mill 1840 
W. Long (O) 


« This is a rough estimate. The 1st edition of 
the Ordnance Survey Maps at 6 inches to the mile, 
published about 1885, marks 215 mills. Andrews’ 
and Dury’s Map of Wiltshire of 1773 marks 253 
mills. In addition there are a number of wheels 
installed during the 19th century for agricultural 
purposes and for pumping water. These are not 
usually marked on the Ordnance Survey maps. 
Experience has shown that the sites of most of these 
mills are still recognizable. In the neighbouring 
county of Hampshire (excluding the Isle of Wight) 
the writer has located the sites of 200 water-wheels. 

2 The opinions of five authorities give different 
efficiency figures. An average of these figures 
gives the following: Undershot 40 per cent, 
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J. Beaver (Oc) 


Breastshot 60 per cent, Overshot 70 per cent. 
Information from Mr. Joseph Addison, A.M.1.E.E. 

3 John Aubrey, The Natural History of Wiltshire 
(ed. John Britton 1847): Chorographia 9, written 
1656-1691. 

4 Geological Survey. Memoir—The Water Supply 
of Wiltshire (1925), 83. 

5 John Aubrey, ibid., 112: ‘the water here was 
not proper for the fulling and washing of cloth; 
for this water being impregnated with iron, did 
give the white cloth a yellowish tincture.’ 

6 Ministry of Housing and Local Government 
and Scottish Office, The Survey Water Year Book of 
Great Britain, Area 53. Semington Brook is des- 
cribed: ‘An alternating succession of Jurassic 


clays, limestones, and sandstones cover most of 
the area with Cretaceous clays, sands and chalk 
in the east. Alluvium in the valley bottom.’ 

7 QC. E. P. Brooks and J. Glasspoole, British 
Floods and Droughts (1928). 

8 H. H. Lamb, Britain’s Changing Climate, 
Geogr. F. Dec. 1967, 445-68. 

9 Parliamentary Paper, House of Commons, 
1872. Trowbridge and Westbury Water Bill. 
Preamble of Bill not proved. A copy of these pro- 
ceedings lies with the West Wiltshire Water Board, 
Warminster. 

10 W, Fairbairn, Treatise on Mills and Millwork 
(1864), Part 1, 70. 

11 John Aubrey, ibid., Chapter II, 21. 

12 Elizabeth Crittall (ed.), V.C.H. Wilts., 1v 
(1959), 119. 

13 Ibid., 134. 

14 R, Colt Hoare, Modern Wiltshire: Hundred of 
Westbury (1830), 42. Quotes an inquisition 16 
Eliz. (1573). 

15 Wiltshire Notes and Queries, tv (1902-04), 111 ff. 

16 Elizabeth Crittall (ed.), V.C.H. Wilts., vu 
(1965), 172. This volume contains many references 
to water-mills in the area concerned. 

17 British Records Society, Wiltshire Inquisitions 
Post Mortem (1893), I. P. M. James Earl of Marl- 
borough 1633. 

18 Westbury Tithe Award 1842. Entry under 
owner W. B. Turner. 

19 Survey of Potterne 1656. John Peirce. One 
fulling mill worth per year £5. os. od. Diocesan 
Record Office, Salisbury. William Longe of 
Blountescourte had a mill in 1538. Church Com- 
missioners Library 136652a Salisbury. Information 
from Mr. R. E. Sandell. 

20 Elizabeth Crittall (ed.), V.C.H. Wilts., 1v 
(1959), 137. Also see map on p. 116, Woollen 
Industry to 1550. Mills shown at Lavington, 
Bratton, Semington, Whaddon, Leigh and Dilton. 

21 Rowde Parish Register of Baptisms 1699- 
1705 has entries for the children of Samuel Webb, 
clothier, and for five weavers and a scribbler. 

22 Elizabeth Crittall (ed.), V.C.H. Wilts., 1 
(1959), 318. Decrease in population attributed to 
the closing of a clothing factory in 1831. Land 
adjacent to mill described as Rack Ground on 
Keevil Tithe Award, 1839 (Bulkington Tithing). 
Also see vu (1965), 258-9. 

23 The words mill and factory were constantly 
used for one another at this time. 

24 W. B. Brown, Long’s Stores, Devizes, W.A.M. 
Lv (1953), 143. Snakemead Mill is marked on the 
Ordnance Survey 1 in.=1 m. First Edition, 1817. 
This seems to be the same as Belvedere Mill, which 
according to the Post Office Directory for 1855, 
Devizes, was occupied by Frederick Walker, 
silk throwster: ‘A silk throwing mill carried on 
for nearly 40 years, employing 100 hands.’ 

25 Elizabeth Crittall (ed.), V.C.H. Wilts., 1v 
(1959), 241. 

26 Great Cheverell Inclosure Award 1802. 
Extracts in Wiltshire Archaeological Society’s 
Library, Cupboard 27. 


27 Salisbury and Wilts Herald, 25 Nov. 1843. 

28 The wheels referred to generally bear the 
name Great Cheverell. 

29 Parliamentary Paper, House of Commons, 
1872. Trowbridge and Westbury Water Bill. 
Para. 1791. Also Wiltshire Archaeological Society, 
Sale Catalogue, IX 1, Leighton House Sale 1911. 

3° Information from Mr. Butler of Roundlea, 
Fairway, Devizes, who farmed Roundway Farm. 

3 For example see: V.C.H. Wilts., rv (1959), 
article by Julia de L. Mann; K. G. Ponting, 
History of the West of England Cloth Industry (1957). 

32 Parliamentary Paper. Factory Commissioners 
Report, 1834, Part II, B.1. 166 ff. 

33 Ibid., p. 79. 

34 John Watson Taylor, Erlestoke and _ its 
Manor Lords, W.A.M., xxxiv (1905), 95-97. 
Large-scale plans of the Erlestoke Estates are in 
the library of the Wiltshire Archaeological Society. 

35 Wiltshire Archaeological Society’s Library, 
Sale Catalogue. III. A Particular of the Manor 
of Urchfont, 1784. 

36 Wiltshire Archaeological Society’s Library, 
D 3: Map of the Tithings of Wick and Nursted 
in the Manor of Bishops Cannings 1647. Also U 63; 
Map of Roundway, Week and Nursted by John 
Overton, 1738. 

37 Tithe Award Westbury 1842. 

38 Wiltshire County Record Office: Estate map 
of the Duke of Bolton’s estates, 1782. Marks some 
mills in the vicinity but not Luccombe mill 

39 Elizabeth Crittall (ed.), V.C.H. Wilts., vi 
(1965), 174. 

40 R, A. Pelham, The Application of Steam 
Power to the Wiltshire Textile Industry in the 
early 19th Century, W.A.M., Liv (1951), 92-103. 

4t Such was the case with the textile mills around 
Todmorden 10 miles west of Halifax which the 
writer has recently visited. 

42 Joseph Addison and Rex Wailes, Dorset 
Watermills, Trans. Newcomen Soc., 35 (1962-1963), 
193-216, and Plate XXX (d). 

43 Andrews’ and Dury’s Map of Wiltshire, 
1773. For a reduced facsimile of this map see 
Wiltshire Archaeological Society, Records Branch, 
Vol. vitt (1952). 

44 G. B. Nichols, Historical Notices of Fonthill 
Abbey (1836), 32. 

45 R. Colt Hoare, Modern Wiltshire (1822-37), 
Hundred of Dunworth, Fonthill Gifford, 27. 

46 Devizes and Wiltshire Gazette, 16 April 1829. 

47 G. B. Nichols, op. cit., 33. 

48 Salisbury and Wiltshire Journal, 8 June 1829. 

49 Information from Mr. Joseph Noad of Little- 
ton Mill, Semington. This mill has been run by 
his family for five generations. 

5° R. B. Pugh (ed.), V.C.H. Wilts., vit (1953), 
139. 

e Post Office Directory, Wiltshire, 1855. 

52 Trowbridge Tithe Award, 1838. 

53 Post Office Directory, Wiltshire, 1848. 

54 Wiltshire County Record Office. 

ss H. C. Brentnall (ed.), A Document from 
Great Cheverell, W.A.M., Lut (1950), 437. 
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CALEB BAILY, THE DEMOLISHER 


by ALEXANDER LAW 


IT MAY SEEM a far cry from Allan Ramsay, the Scots poet and author of The 
Gentle Shepherd, to Caleb Baily of Berwick Bassett, but some papers in H.M. Record 
Office, Edinburgh, reveal an interesting connection. 

The Society of Antiquaries, founded in 1717, included among its members 
two enthusiastic Scotsmen in Sir John Clerk, Bart. of Penicuik, and Alexander 
Gordon, an Aberdeenshire man who became Secretary to the Society. Gordon was 
the author of Jtinerartum Septentrionale (London, 1726). Some of Gordon’s corre- 
spondence on antiquarian matters is preserved in the Clerk papers in H.M. Record 
Office, and one letter, undated but probably of 1725, from Gordon to Clerk contains 
the following: ‘Our Society are very desirous Allan Ramsay should proceed in 
Lashing Caleb Baily the Goth who is going on worse than ever in his Barbaritys.’ 

At a first glance this may seem an odd request from a London Society to a 
Scots poet, but the fact is that Ramsay, who was on friendly terms with Sir John 
Clerk and shared his antiquarian interests, had about this time written a congratula- 
tory poem to the Society of Antiquaries. This is A Scots Ode, addressed to “The Right 
Honourable Earl of Hartford, Lord Piercy, President, and the rest of the Honourable 
Members of the Society of British Antiquaries’.! 

Its tone can be gathered from the first verse: 


To Hartford and his learned Friends, 
Whase Fame for Science far extends, 
A Scottish Muse her Duty sends, 
From Pictish ‘Towers: 
Health, Length of Days, and happy Ends, 
Be ever yours. 


Ramsay was obviously moved by what he heard of the depredations at Avebury, 
for we find him writing to Clerk on 9 December, 1725: “The acct that Mr. Gordon 
gives of the Barbarous Action which that senceless fellow has been guilty of is a 
proper subject for satyr, and if I can Rax him a sound Riseel [i.e. reach him a blow] 
I shall think my self serving the Publick, and aught to attempt it were there no other 
Reason for it but the being desired by you—Tho the Beast be Realy below satyr 
and deserves to be shot—I shall wait upon you at Newbigging the Begining of the 
Next week and Recieve your Proper Hints. . .” 

The next reference to Caleb Baily is in a manuscript in the National Library 
of Scotland? since published in The Works of Allan Ramsay, Vol. III, ed. Kinghorn 
and Law (Scottish Text Society). This is the following poem: 


The Last Speech just before he hangd himself of Caleb Baily who was Blawn Blind Breaking doun 
with Gun Pouder some curious Remains of Celtik Antiquity at Abery to mend a Park dike. 
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Hard fate of mortalls sic as I 
Whase cloudy souls in darkness Ly 
untill their outer shots deny 
their usual aid 
Then with Remorse we clearly spy 
how we have strayed 


my Souls agast my Spirits sink 
I quake I start I faint & shrink 
whilest I veue from the Infernal Brink 
my dreadful doom 
I hate to Live yet dare not think 
on Hells dark Gloom 


For what the wise have fond regard 
thousands of wasting years had spard 
These monuments wise men Regard 
while proven Truths their cares reward 
I like a Clown 
to clout the dike arround my Yard 
een Blew them doun 


ah would I neer had known that Land 
wher now no more these Pillars stand 
broke doun by my illfated hand 

Cursd be the day 


(lines indecipherable) 
To late I wish amaidst my Pains 
That I had never seen these Plains 
wher stood the Beautifull remains 
of antient Time 
Which I demolished ugly the stains 
atend my Crime 


Tis done, & Peace has fled my Mind 
for now alace I’m doubly Blind 
to Late with horrour ah I find 
my self a wight 
unfit to mix the Humane kind 
or Live in Light 


while Salsbury’s old colums stand 
while Hartford and his searching Band 
shall spread their fame oer evry Land 
For antique skill 
ah me the deeds of my Base hand 
will chaff them still 


for which they'll justly curse my dust 
while Poets of Satyrick Gust 
Shall make my mem’ry Stink & Rust 
in Ilambicks Keen 
Since what I’ve done might give a Burst 
Of Praise the Spleen 
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Now life grows hatefull without hope 
all comforts gone and I must grope 
about if I can find a Rope 
it will seem civel 
when I t’oblige the world thus drop 
doun to the Divell. 


This manuscript is in Ramsay’s hand, and preserves, as must be clear, his 
idiosyncratic spelling and punctuation. The poem is, of course, in an early form, 
and if he had proceeded to publication, it would have been polished. 

Another collection of Ramsay manuscripts is in the British Museum4 and 
there we find two other verses that appear to concern Caleb Baily: 


With dire Remorse for Crime so black 
which stents my soul upon a Rack 
a Burthen which no Humane Back 
with Life can bear 
Then I the final Part must act 
and disapear 


Take warning from my horid case 
each pinchin wretch and Scant-of Grace 
an drunken Sot whose firy face 
Proclaim the fool 
and neer Like me become but Base- 
-ly Satans Tool. 


The next reference to this curious affair is in a letter from Ramsay to Sir John 
Clerk, of 4 January, 17265: ‘Last Thursday I wrote fair coppys of my address & 
Satyr and sent them to the E. of Hartford with the following Letter ... [This part 
of the letter refers to the address A Scots Ode] . . . The Last Lamentation of the 
demolisher, was wrote at the desire of the Society as I was informed by Mr Gordon— 
which with advice of my Honourable Patron Sir John Clerk I Pursued—but last 
Post I had account from Mr Gordon of Baily’s real Penitence, and of your Lord- 
ships godlike Quality of forgiveness—Wherefore I shall move no further in that 
affair, yet what is done may afterwards appear under a borrowed name and Possibly 
help to deter others from being guilty of the like Barbarity!’ 

Ramsay apparently did re-write this poem, for a manuscript has just been 
noted in the Clerk Papers,® which is a polished version in Ramsay’s own hand. 
There is no mention of Caleb Baily by name, which accords with the suggestion in 
the letter to Hartford that Ramsay would publish it ‘under a borrowed name’. 
Here is the final version: 

The Last Lamentation of ane Herostratian before he Hangd himself in a fitt of Horrour and Remorse 
Sor demolishing a Pice of curious antiquity to mend his Park wall, in which Barberous action makeing 
use of Gun Powder he was blown blind 
My Souls agast!—my Spirits Sink! 
I quake —I faint—I start— & shrink! 
whilst I view from the Infernal brink, 
my dreadfull doom! 


I hate to live yet dare not think 
of woes to come 
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To Late I wish amidst my Pains 
that I had never known these Plains 
where stood the Beautyfull Remains 
of Antient Time 
which I’ve destroy’d!—vile are the stains 
Attend my Crime 


Thousands of wasting years had spar’d 
those monuments wise men regard 
and Proven ‘Truths their search reward 
whilst I a clown 
for little uses basely dare’d 
to Blow them down 


Now dire remorse for crimes so black 
keeps my torn soul upon the Rack 
A Burthen which no Humane Back 
on Earth can bear 
then I the final scene must act 
and disappear 


Yet dark futurity I dread 

where Manes of the Mighty Dead 

will look with Scorn and shake the Head 
at wretched me 

while my Poor Ghost hears Minos read 
his stern Decree 


Take warning from my desp’rate case 

ye foes to Learning Sence & Grace 

Earth-worms & every sot whose face 
Proclaims the fool 

and ne’er like me become thus base- 
-ly Sathan’s Tool 


Each way I turn Peace flyes my mind 
all’s Gloom within, without I’m blind 
and with despairing Terrour find 

my self a wight 
unfit to mix the Humane kind 

and live in Light. 


Oh! Antiquarians hear my Moan 
coud Streams of Tears for guilt atone 
I'd weep like Niob turn’d to stone 
Vain thought, alace! 
Can you forgive! I must dispone 
of so much Grace 


While Sal’sburys old colums stand 
while Hartford and his Learned Band 
shall spread their fame o’er many a Land 
for antique Skill 
the Brutal action of my Hand 
will vex them still 
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For which they’ll justly curs my dust 

And Poets of Iambick Gust 

will make my memr’y stink and Rust 
in Satyr keen 

Since what I’ve done might give a Bust 
of Bras the spleen 


Now Life grows irksome without Hope 
all comfort’s gone & I must grope 
about if I can find a Rope 

Ill once prove civel 
when to oblige the world I drop 

Thus to the Devil 


These verses are not in Ramsay’s best strain, and this no doubt is the reason 
for his not publishing them in the collected edition he brought out in 1728. The 
form of the poem is a familiar one in Ramsay and in Scots literature—the last 
testament and dying words type. His Elegy on John Cowper, and The Last Speech of a 
Dying Miser, are of this class, based on the broadsides produced at or after public 
executions. But the introduction in the fifth verse of the ‘Manes of the Mighty 
Dead’, and ‘Minos’, and in the eighth verse of ‘Niob turn’d to stone’ are incongruous 
for Caleb the demolisher. One is tempted to think that they may have been the 
‘Proper Hints’ made by Sir John Clerk, a good classical scholar, which Ramsay 
was not. However that may be, the poem as a work of art has little significance. 


But some of the story behind these poems has been uncovered by Mr. E. G. H. 
Kempson of the Wiltshire Archaeological and Natural History Society.7 Caleb 
Baily was a Wiltshire J.P., the son of John Baily of Farleigh Wick. Mr. Kempson 
writes : 

‘In 1696 Baily married Susanna, daughter of John Goddard, and through this 
marriage became lord of the manor of Berwick Bassett, a hamlet two miles north 
of Avebury. Susanna died in 1704; and after a second marriage he was again left a 
widower in 1709. His blinding is not of course factual but merely part of Alian 
Ramsay’s satire; and this is verified by the will he made just before his death in 
1749, the depositions to which are signed by witnesses in Baily’s “sight and 
presence”’.® 

‘As to his notoriety as a ““demolisher”, he bought land from Farmers Green and 
Griffin of Beckhampton and from Tom Robinson of Avebury; and these were all 
men vilified by Stukeley as agents in the destruction of the Avebury monument.9 
Tom Robinson’s portrait appears in an engraved tail-piece of this work, as the 
local Herostratos, who, it may be remembered, burned down the Temple of Diana 
at Ephesus, so as to perpetuate his name by so uncommon an action. 

‘Moreover in August 1724 and April 1725 Baily bought two further properties, 
that had both belonged to George Stretch of East Brook, Avebury. Now this George 
was the son of the Walter Stretch (d. 1720), who had discovered in 1694 the method 
of destroying the Avebury sarsens by fire. The first property was called Home Close 
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Meadow and the second Long Close. Long Close alias Spanswicks Close (14 ac.) 
is described as “lying by Kennit Lane” and can be identified with that part of the 
south-eastern quadrant of the Avebury Circle that borders the road that leads to 
West Kennet. On the large-scale frontispiece to Stukeley’s book on Avebury it is 
marked as Pasture X. 

“The situation of the other is less easy to determine, but it is probably the western 
portion of the north-western quadrant, marked as Pasture III. For the sake of 
accuracy—and we hope clarity—we quote a shortened form of the words used in the 
deed of sale:t° 

‘ “Home Close Meadow (1% ac.) adjoining the backside of the messuage or 
tenement in the possession of George Stretch and All that Rick Barton adjoining 
the Home Close And All the north and west parts of the backside adjoining 
the Home Close Meadow and lying on the north and west sides of the Plough (or 
Waggon) Way leading through the backside into Home Close Meadow And 31 
acres in the east part of the Common Fields of Avebury And the Parsonage tithes 
from the above And also a Way for Cattle Beasts Ploughs Carts and Carriages 
through the backside to Home Close Meadow Together with all stones and trees and 
the ground and soil of all stones and trees (except that part of the Rick Barton 
on the south side of the north doorpost of the Barn to be bounded out and from 
the rest of the Rick Barton And except a Plough Way through the Gate between 
the backside and Home Close Meadow through the Home Close within one pole 
of the lowest part of the Great Stone standing in the Nearest Way from the Gate 
to the Rick Barton).”’ 

‘The Plough Way or Waggon Way is clearly shown on a map of 1695" (pL. IIT) 
and it now forms the entrance of the drive to Avebury Manor. But the reference 
to “all stones and the ground and soil of all stones’? bears more weight than at first 
appears. For the soil, as the term implies, belonged to the ground-landlord: in this 
case Lord Bruce, who held Avebury as part of the Hundred of Selkley. Berwick 
Bassett, on the other hand, was in the Hundred of Calne; and without explicit 
mention being made in the deed, it might have been considered that the soil which 
carried building-stone and timber could not be alienated from its original ground- 
landlord. This confirms the imputation of Baily’s using spoil from Avebury to improve 
his estate at Berwick Bassett. Moreover Lord Hertford, President of the Society of 
Antiquaries, well knew the implications of this side of the law. His father, the 
“proud” Duke of Somerset, had attempted in 1705 to divert the London-Bath 
road so that it would no longer pass through the middle of his property at Marl- 
borough; but he found that the bed of the River Kennet over which a new bridge 
had to be made, belonged to the Hundred of Selkley as part of Lord Bruce’s ‘“‘waste”’ ; 
and the inquisition “ad quod damnum’ had to take note of this. 

‘The archaeologist naturally is concerned to discover what damage was in fact 
done at Avebury by Caleb Baily. His own village of Berwick Bassett is full of build- 
ings mainly using sarsen stone; but then the same may be said of many other near- 
by villages; and we cannot lay particular blame for the damage done, but can only 
be thankful for Baily’s “real penitence”? which prevented the total destruction of 
that “Celtik Antiquity” at Avebury.’ 
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HENRY ST, JOHN, WOOTTON BASSETT, AND 
THE GENERAL ELECTION OF 1708 


by H. T. DICKINSON 


IN FEBRUARY 1701 Henry St. John, later famous as Viscount Bolingbroke, first 
entered Parliament when he was elected for Wootton Bassett. This constituency, 
in his native county of Wiltshire, had been represented by his father, Henry St. 
John senior, in the previous Parliament, but his father had no wish to pursue a 
political career. He resigned his seat in favour of his more ambitious son. Obviously 
the family had a considerable interest in the constituency. Henry St. John had no 
trouble in gaining re-election in November 1701, 1702, and 1705. Between 1708-10 
he was out of Parliament. Nearly all historians of St. John’s career, even the most 
recent,! have believed that he voluntarily resigned his seat because he had just 
given up his post as Secretary at War and because he had no wish to sit in a Parlia- 
ment dominated by his Whig opponents. In fact, he had had a dispute with his 
father and was not allowed to stand for re-election in the family borough. Far from 
being happy to retire to the country he desperately tried to find an alternative seat. 
His failure to do so was to have a significant impact on his later political career. 

Henry St. John was never on good terms with his father and their quarrel may 
have been of a personal nature, but it was more likely that they had a disagreement 
about politics. Though his father was not active in politics it does appear that he 
was a Whig.? He may well have disagreed with his son’s decision to resign rather 
than serve in an administration dominated by the Whigs. In April 1708 James 
Brydges, a crony of the young Henry St. John, told Major-General Cadogan: 
‘Our friend Mr. St. John will hardly I beleeve be in Parl(iament), his Father 
designing to stand at ye place he hop’d to have been chose for, & hath wrote him 
word that he suppos’d he would have that duty for him as not to oppose his coming 
in.’3 Horace Walpole claimed that the dispute was over young Henry’s resignation.4 
The seat, however, was not won by his father, but by Robert Cecil, a son of the 
third Earl of Salisbury and a Whig. Yet Henry St. John senior does appear to have 
contested the seat, for his son told Robert Harley: ‘My father makes a scandalous 
figure, neglected by all the gentlemen, and sure of miscarrying where his family 
always were reverenced.’5 To make matters more confused the other Wootton 
Bassett seat was retained by Francis Popham, who was a nephew of Robert Harley 
and who was regarded as a nominee of the young Henry St. John. Clearly St. John 
could have retained his seat if he had been prepared to disobey his father’s injunction 
not to contest it. Ironically, neither the father nor the son ever again sat for this 
constituency. 

St. John was compelled to search, cap in hand, for another seat. Despite his 
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youth he had made a reputation both in office and on the backbenches, but he was 
handicapped by having to begin his search only a month before the elections. 
Most candidates had been making interest long before this. At the beginning of 
May, St. John told Harley that there was little point in standing at Cricklade, 
where two candidates had already engaged all but fifty of the votes. Westbury was 
suggested to him, but he did not think that he could obtain the support of Lord 
Arlington, the patron of the borough. He concluded: ‘I neither have omitted, 
nor would omit, any trouble, care or expense in my power since my friends think I 
might be of some little use to them and to my country, but know not which way to 
turn myself.’® His friends were all engaged to assist him to find a seat. George 
Granville tried unsuccessfully to nominate him for a Cornish borough, but had to 
confess his failure to Harley: ‘Our friend Harry (St. John), he seemed pretty confident 
of succeeding in some place or other, and I own I took it for granted he knew himself 
secure. I join with you in being under the greatest concern for this disappointment.’7 
Simon Harcourt mentioned to Robert Harley that Lord Weymouth’s son had been 
chosen in two places and so his lordship could probably secure one of the seats for 
St. John. He concluded: ‘I take it for granted that you have written to Lord Wey- 
mouth on this subject or speedily will.’’ Harley had needed no urging. The day 
before he had written to Robert Price: 

‘I suppose Ld Weymouth depends upon keeping Weobly for his son & so can 
bring in another at Weymouth. I heartily wish yu w(oul)d recommend Mr St. 
John to him for it.’9 His lordship’s son, Henry Thynne, decided to sit for Weymouth, 
and Weobly remained vacant until December 1708. However, while Harley sought 
Lord Weymouth’s support for Henry St. John, William Bromley urged the claims 
of Charles Caesar, a High-Church Tory.t° In December 1708, Edward Harley 
reported: ‘Mr Caesar was sent down by my Lord Weymouth. He refused to send 
down Mr St. John: he was very much solicited to do it. I hope he will lose his 
interest by it, and that Mr Gorges will carry it. I think his Lordship has shewn 
himself very weak in this affair. I should scarcely have acted as he has done in this 
case.t1 Lord Weymouth was a High-Church Tory and he obviously preferred 
Caesar to Henry St. John, who had deserted this wing of the Tory party in 1704. 
In the event the seat was won by Henry Gorges, another High-Church Tory. 
When, in January 1709, Weymouth was contested again, following the death of 
Henry Thynne, the seat was won by a Whig, Edward Clavell. 

Frustrated at Weobly in December 1708, St. John considered contesting the 
election at Milborne Port that same month. He believed the seat could be had for 
two hundred pounds, though he feigned indifference in his letter to Simon Harcourt: 
‘I will make no reflexions upon this intelligence, but leave the fact with you. It is in 
my opinion of very small importance whether I am in parliament or not, but I 
would leave nothing undone which my friends seem to expect from me.’!? By this 
time the Whigs had established their mastery of the Commons and were showing 
a partisan spirit in deciding elections. One of those to suffer their vengeance was 
Simon Harcourt himself. In January 1709 he was turned out of his seat at Abingdon 
and this made him uncertain how he should advise St. John. He wrote to Harley 
for advice, warning him that he expected a controversy over the Milborne Port 
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election, which the Whigs could also decide to their own advantage.13 Whatever 
advice Harley proffered to St. John, the latter appeared willing to help Harcourt 
to secure election at Milborne Port: ‘I expect it from your friendship that if you 
are to go out, care may be taken that I may not come in; for God’s sake consent to 
be chosen at the place now intended for me and let me take my chance in another... 
I declare to you that if you refuse me no consideration shall prevail on me to stand.’'4 
Neither of them appear to have contested the seat, which was won by a Whig. 
Henry St. John remained out of Parliament for the duration of that term, but 
fortunately for him this was for only two years. 

Henry St. John’s failure to secure a seat in the 1708-10 Parliament was not 
for the want of trying, as has been postulated by many historians. His disappoint- 
ment led to significant repercussions, which have obviously been neglected by those 
historians who believed that he had retired voluntarily. The first of these was a 
final rupture with his father and a decision to find a seat he could call his own. In 
1710 he was elected for the county of Berkshire, where he had acquired estates 
through his marriage to Frances Winchcomb. Yet he was also able to exercise 
considerable influence at his old constituency of Wootton Bassett. The Whig, 
Robert Cecil, failed to retain his seat and St. John was able to help two Wiltshire 
Tories, Edmund Pleydell and Richard Goddard, to win the election. His father 
had either learned his lesson in 1708 or he was loath to challenge the strong Tory 
tide of 1710. In 1713 Wootton Bassett was again won by two Tories, Pleydell and 
Richard Cresswell, both reckoned as supporters of St. John. 

A more important result of St. John’s enforced retirement was that he was 
able to refresh his contacts with the grass-roots of Toryism. He became convinced 
that he and the other moderate Tories, who had followed Robert Harley since 
1704, must re-unite with the High-Church Tories. He urged Harley to make this 
move: “There is no hope I am fully convinced but in the Church of England party, 
nor in that neither on the foot it now stands, and without more confidence than is 
yet re-established between them and us. Why do you not gain Bromley entirely? 
The task is not difficult, and by governing him without seeming to do so, you will 
influence them ... You broke the party, unite it again, their sufferings have made 
them wise, and whatever piques or jealousies they may entertain at present, as they 
feel the success of better conduct these will wear off, and you will have it in your 
power by reasonable measures to lead them to reasonable ends.’15 St. John also 
learned of the increasing dissatisfaction of the Tory squires as the War of Spanish 
Succession ground on and their burden grew heavier. In his letters to Harley and 
to Lord Orrery he expressed his belief that peace was now essential.t® In another 
letter to Orrery he showed how much he had absorbed the prejudices of the landed 
country gentlemen: ‘We have now been twenty years engaged in the two most 
expensive wars that Europe ever saw. The whole burthen of this charge has lain 
upon the landed interest during the whole time. The men of estates have generally 
speaking, neither served in the Fleets nor armies, nor meddled in the public funds & 
management of the Treasure. A new Interest has been created out of their Fortunes, 
& a sort of property wch was not known twenty years ago, is now encreased to be 
almost equal to the terra firma of our island. The consequence of all this is that the 
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landed men are become poor & dispirited. They either abandon all thoughts of the 
public, turn arrant farmers, & improve the Estates they have left: or else to seek to 
repair their shattered fortunes by listing at court, or under the Heads of Partys. In 
the meanwhile those men are become their masters, who formerly would with joy 
have been their servants.’!7 

Thus St. John’s two years in the wilderness helped to persuade him to re-align 
himself with the views of the ‘Tory extremists. This led him out of the tutelage of the 
moderate Robert Harley, who had been his guide for several years. This process was 
accelerated by his personal breach with Harley, which originated with his failure 
to secure re-election in 1708. Despite all the evidence to show that Harley had 
tried to find him a seat, St. John seems to have held him responsible for his enforced 
retirement. He told his old friend, James Grahme: ‘I take this event to be of very 
small moment to the publick, and no great misfortune to me. After I had taken the 
resolution of not appearing at my own Borough I did all I could to get myself 
elected in some other place, but found it utterly impossible, as I can satisfy you when- 
ever we meet; tho I hear that some of our friends pretend to affirm the contrary. 
If I could have been of any great use, that which was impossible for me to compass 
in my circumstances had been brought about by those whom it is my inclination & 
my principle to serve and since they have left me out I conclude they do not want 
me. I shall now have three years to live to myself which is a blessing I never yet 
enjoyed, and if I live to another Parliament, I will be elected without an obligation 
to anybody but the people who choose.’!8 St. John believed that, after he had resigned 
office to follow Harley into opposition, his leader had failed to protect his interests. 
He may not have done Harley justice, but there is no doubt that their relationship 
never recovered its former intimacy. Never again was Harley ‘master’ or St. John 
‘faithful Harry’. When he returned to Parliament in 1710 St. John was no longer 
the disciple of Robert Harley. Instead, he was determined to pursue his own am- 
bitions and his own political line. As he told James Grahme: ‘After all this, it is no 
part of my Scheme, whenever ye Service of my country, or of any particular friend 
calls me forth, to sit still. I hope and promise myself yt on any such occasion I 
should exert some vigour and make no despicable figure. But I have done dear 
James with ye implicit part, and for ye future, where I have no knowledge of ye 
projection I will have no Share in the execution.’!9 This independence and this new 
determination was to disturb the Tory leadership during the great ministry of 
1710-14. The loss of Wootton Bassett was to have enormous repercussions on 
St. John’s career, the Tory party, and the whole political history of the period. 
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NOTES 


FURTHER PERIGLACIAL DEPOSITS IN NORTH WILTSHIRE 


In an article in the last volume of this magazine on ‘Periglacial deposits on the Chalk 
of Wiltshire’ ,* two phases of cryoturbation or frost-heaving were suggested as having taken 
place, one in the Middle Weichselian and the other during Zone III of the Late Weichselian. 
In the recent excavation of the henge bank at Avebury? a section was cut through deposits 
below the pre-bank soil exposing two series of cryoturbation structures stratified one above 
the other (Fic. 1), and there is every reason to believe that these are a reflection of the 
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Fic. 1 
Avebury: section through pre-bank soil and underlying periglacial deposits. 


two phases of cryoturbation originally suggested. ‘Those of the lower series (d in FIG. 1) are 
of irregular shape and filled with an orange sandy loam which although chalky contains a 
high proportion of siliceous material. The fill of these structures is similar to the fill of 
those described at Hemp Knoll and West Kennet3 and, like these also, is devoid of land 
molluscs. A Middle Weichselian age is suggested. Overlying these structures is a second 
series (¢ in FIG. 1) of simpler form and filled with a pale-yellow chalky loam. This material 
contains an impoverished land mollusc fauna dominated by Pupilla muscorum,4 and if not 
of Zone III age is almost certainly of Late Weichselian origin. 

Layers f and g are the A/C and A horizons respectively of the Post-glacial soil, buried 
beneath the henge bank; this soil is of rendsina type. There is no trace of the deposit of 
clay-with-flints recognized elsewhere at Aveburys and the original statement of C. Reid® 
equating the pre-bank soil with this material must be considered incorrect. A photograph 
in ‘Excavations at Avebury’ by Gray7 shows that the soil profile which was examined by 
Reid is essentially similar to that described above. 

The opportunity is taken here to amend a statement made in the original paper about 
the deposits of clay-with-flints found on valley floors. This concerns the sites of Silbury 
Hill where sections have now been seen, Greenland Farm and Avebury itself. (At the latter 
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site it must be stressed that neither in the section just described nor in that opened by 
Gray is clay-with-flints present.) It is now felt that these low-lying deposits of clay-with- 
flints are in some cases of Post-glacial origin having formed zn situ by solution of the under- 
lying bedrock, and are not of periglacial origin. Confusion has arisen partly because in 
some areas within the coombe rock itself are irregular streaks and pockets of a pale-yellow 
clay; these are probably of periglacial origin and are well shown at Silbury Hill. But they 
are overlain by deep pockets of dark-brown clay-with-flints which show all the characteris- 
tics of solution hollows. Similar features have been described penetrating the coombe 
rock in Clatford Bottom, and these too have been ascribed to the process of solution.9 


J. G. EVANS 
t W.A.M., 63 (1968), 12. 6 In Gray, H. St. G. (1935). The Avebury 
2 I am grateful to Mrs. F. de M. Vatcher for Excavations, 1998-1922. Archaeologia, 84: 130. 
giving me access to this site. 7 op. cit. (6), Plate 42. 
3 op. cit., (1): 21 8 op. cit. (1): 21. 
Be ee ‘ . 9 M. Clark, J. Lewin, and R. Small (1967). 
4 Cochlicopa sp. (1); Pupilla muscorum (Linné) The Sarsen Stones of the Marlborough Downs and 
(11); Vallonia sp. (1); Limacidae (3). their Geomorphological Implications. Southampton 
5 op. cit. (1): 21. University : Research Series in Geography, 1967, 3-41. 


RADIOCARBON DATING AND LABORATORY EXAMINATIONS FOR KNAP HILL 


Two radiocarbon dates have recently been announced for the Neolithic causewayed 
camp on Knap Hill, Alton Priors, Wiltshire. ‘They are for samples obtained by the writer 
in 1961 from an excavation of which a full report was published in The Wiltshire Archaeologi- 
cal and Natural History Magazine, 60 (1965), 1-23. In that report (p. 21) it was stated that 
samples had been submitted for dating to the British Museum Research Laboratory and 
that results would be published separately when available. Four samples were submitted, 
two of charcoal and two of red deer antler. One of the charcoal samples and one of the 
antler samples proved too small to measure satisfactorily. 


The first date is for antler fragments from the primary rubble of the ditch (layer 6) 
in Cutting I, finds register number K/I/6/Ar1. The date is 4710 + 115 B.P. or 2760 B.c. 
(BM-205). The layer from which the antler came must have formed very soon after the 
digging of the rock-cut causewayed ditch of the Windmill Hill phase of the site. The sample 
was sealed by undisturbed deposits varying from approximately 3 to 6 feet in depth. ‘This 
date suggests that the causewayed enclosure on Knap Hill was constructed at about the 
same time as the one on Hambledon Hill, Dorset. Charcoal from the bottom of the inner 
ditch of the causewayed enclosure at the latter site has been dated 2790 + go B.c. (NPL- 
76). BM-—205 also compares favourably with the date for the construction of the cause- 
wayed enclosure on Windmill Hill, Avebury, Wiltshire, which is situated about 5 miles 
to the north-north-west of Knap Hill. Charcoal from the primary silt of the outer and 
middle ditches of that site has been dated 2580 + 150 B.c. (BM-74).2 At first sight, 
comparison of this date with that from Knap might suggest that the latter antedated that 
for Windmill Hill. With this in mind, these two dates were submitted to a quantitative 
archaeologist3 who reported that the hypothesis that the one for Knap was really earlier 
than that for Windmill Hill could be rejected at the 5 per cent significance level and that 
the hypothesis that there was any significant difference between the dates could also be 
rejected. It should be noted that the causewayed enclosure at Hembury, Devon still 
remains the earliest of these sites with a date of 3150 + 150 B.c. (BM-130).4 

The second date is for charcoal from the upper silting of the ditch (layer 4) in Cutting 
II. All the charcoal from that layer was pooled in order to make up a large enough sample. 
The date is 3790 + 130 B.P. or 1840 B.c. (BM-208). The layer from which the charcoal 
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came comprised the topmost deposit in the causewayed ditch and was sealed by about 1 
foot of undisturbed humus. It was in this layer, and in this Cutting, that most of the Beaker 
sherds recovered during the 1961 excavations were found. All of these Beaker sherds seem 
to have belonged to Long-Necked (A) Beakers. This date compares well with that for 
charcoal found in association with a similar Beaker assemblage at Fifty Farm, Suffolk. 
The latter date is 1850 -—- 150 B.c. (BM-133).5 

Both of these dates for Knap Hill seem to conform very well to expectations. 


In the excavation report (p. 21) it was also stated that material found adhering to the 
inner surface of a Windmill Hill sherd, finds register number K/III/6/P23, had been sub- 
mitted for examination to the British Museum Research Laboratory. This examination 
has now been completed and Mr. Harold Barker of that Laboratory has reported as follows: 

‘As regards the deposit from inside the Neolithic pot, it has not been possible to make 
an absolutely certain identification but the evidence tends to indicate that the black deposit 
is probably derived from charred bone which has been compacted as a result of burial in the 
soil. Under the microscope it shows some structural features suggestive of burnt bone and 
chemically it gives a strong positive indication of the presence of phosphate. The outer lighter 
coating contains no phosphate and appears to be a calcareous deposit which has probably 
arisen as a result of burial in the soil.’7 

It will be noted that this sherd came from the primary rubble of the causewayed 
ditch in Cutting III. On discovery it was assumed that the material adhering to it was a 
food residue. The examination report that the deposit was probably derived from charred 
bone may not necessarily reject such an interpretation yet it does raise the interesting 
possibility that the original pot may have held cremated bone. 

Finally, in the excavation report there was also a statement (p. 23, note 25) that 
soil samples had been collected in the hope of obtaining information from opal silicate 
analysis, but that technical difficulties had delayed results. It was subsequently found 
that these difficulties were insurmountable. It proved impossible to separate the opal 
from the soil and the analysis was abandoned.® 

GRAHAM CONNAH 


t Radiocarbon, 7 (1965), 158. 6 The writer is indebted to Dr. I. F. Smith 
2 Radiocarbon, 3 (1961), 42. for assistance in commenting on these dates. 
3 Mr. S. G. H. Daniels of the Institute of African 7 Letter dated 15th January 1968. 

Studies, University of Ibadan. 8 This work was conducted by M. D. Hooper, 
4 Radiocarbon, 5 (1963), 106. subsequently of the Monks Wood Experimental 
5 Radiocarbon, 5 (1963), 105. Station, Abbots Ripton, Huntingdon. 


FIVE UNPUBLISHED BRONZE IMPLEMENTS FROM WILTSHIRE 
Looped Palstave and Socketed Axe from the Marlborough Area 


The looped palstave and socketed axe (FIG. 1: 1, 2) are illustrated here with the kind 
permission of Mrs. G. M. Wright of East Harnham, Salisbury. They formed part of the 
collection of her husband, the late Mr. W. E. Wright. 

The palstave is of the looped ‘shield pattern’ type, and is of interest because it is the 
third example now known from Wiltshire. It was found while ploughing at West Stowell 
in Alton Barnes in 1930. This type of palstave is likely to be later in date than the unlooped 
‘shield pattern’ palstaves found at Mere, Wiltshire, and Tarrant Gunville, and Alderholt, 
Dorset. Both the looped and the unlooped palstaves are likely to be imports from East 
Anglia, and in particular from the Cambridgeshire Fenlands, where large numbers of 
‘shield pattern’ palstaves are found. The Tarrant Gunville palstave is a good example 
of the earliest type of unlooped shield pattern palstave, which appears to have developed 
from the haft-flanged axes commonly used in Northern England and Ireland at the start 
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of the Middle Bronze Age. The other two Wiltshire looped ‘shield pattern’ palstaves both 
turned up in possible associations. One comes from Stanton St. Bernard (adjacent parish 
to Alton Barnes) and was found with a palstave of “Werrar’ type (current at the end of 
the Middle Bronze Age), while the other example, from Downton, may well have been 
found with a socketed axe, suggesting that the looped ‘shield pattern’ palstaves survived 
into the Late Bronze Age.3 

The socketed axe, before being acquired by Mr. Wright, had been used at Rockley, 
Ogbourne St. Andrew, for splitting wood and was found in a garden at Rockley in 1929. 
It has lost its collar and loop as a result of this use. It belongs to a class of ‘large rectangular 
socketed axes with three or five ribs’, which is also known in Wiltshire by single finds from 
Mere and Durrington. These axes tend to have a western distribution in England, and 
one occurs in the Llyn Fawr hoard.4 


Fic. 1 


1. Palstave from West Stowell, Alton Barnes. 2. Blade of socketed axe from Rockley, Ogbourne 
St. Andrew. Scale: 1:2. 


Two Spearheads from South Wiltshire 


The two spearheads from near Rushmore (Fic. 2:1 and 2) are published by kind 
permission of the Brighton Museum and Art Gallery. They do not appear to have been 
previously adequately described or illustrated.s 

The side-looped spearhead (No. 1) is stated to have been found in ‘February 1905 on 
the surface of Berwick Down, Rushmore South’. Berwick Down lies in Tollard Royal 
parish and the find is likely to have been made in the vicinity of ST 942199. The spear- 
head is 11-7 cms. long and the blade has been sharpened in antiquity to give its “flame- 
shaped’ appearance. °® 

Side-looped spearheads are one of the most common Bronze Age metal types to be 
found in Wiltshire. Sixteen examples are now known from the County, and they have been 
found exclusively on the chalk uplands.7 It is also worth noting that these spearheads 
are associated with “Deverel-Rimbury’ settlement sites at Thorny Down, Winterbourne, 
and possibly at South Lodge Camp, Berwick St. John.9 

Side-looped spearheads have recently been studied by M. Rowlands,!° who has shown 
that they can be divided into long and short types. The shorter spearheads measure from 
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g to 12 cms. in length and the longer from 12 to 16 cms. The Berwick Down spearhead 
belongs to the shorter type which is found mainly in Wiltshire, Berkshire and the Thames 
Valley, while the longer spearheads are to be found more widely in Wessex, the lower 
Thames Valley and East Anglia. Side-looped spearheads are likely to have been in current 
use during the latter part of the Middle Bronze Age, and a spearhead that was deposited 
in peat at Shapwick in Somerset is likely to be earlier than a trackway which has been 
dated by radiocarbon assay to 860 B.c. -- 110.1! 


jah arset 
Fic. 2 
1. Spearhead from Berwick Down, Tollard Royal. 2. Spearhead from Tinkley Coppice, Berwick St. John. 
Scale: 1:2 


The second spearhead (No. 2) is a hollow-blade peg-hole spearhead, 11-8 cms. long. 
This was found in February 1900 ‘a foot deep in Tinkley Coppice near Slop Pond, Rush- 
more Park, in the vicinity of the Bronze Age Camp [i.e. South Lodge Camp] and tumuli’. 
This find-spot is in Berwick St. John parish and probably close to ST 957181, which is 
the grid reference for Slop Pond. 

This spearhead is hollow bladed with a lozenge section and is the first example of this 
type to be recorded from Wiltshire, though a spearhead with a sub-lozenge section has 
been found at Dinton.!? However, a number of fragments of lozenge-sectioned spearheads 
come from the Andover Hoard,?3 and it seems likely that they were in use during the 8th 
century B.C. 


A Socketed Axe from Tollard Royal 


The axe illustrated (FIG. 3) was found in 1960 during the demolition of a barn at 
Corner Farm, Tollard Royal (ST 91321819)!4 and came from soil about six inches below 
the floor of the barn. It is 10:4 cms. long and has three short ribs on each face. 

The axe has the shape typical of many Late Bronze Age axes found in South-Eastern 
England. The closest parallel to the short ribbed decoration is on the axes in the Welby 
hoard, Leicestershire.!5 ‘This ribbed decoration also occurs on a bronze two-piece axe 
mould from the Southall hoard, Middlesex.1® ‘The Welby hoard would seem to indicate 
that this type of axe was used during the 7th century B.c. and it is very likely that the 
Tollard Royal axe is an import from South-Eastern England. 

C. N. MOORE 
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Socketed axe from Tollard Royal. Scale: 1 


t The writer must thank Mr. N. Griffiths for 
drawing the bronzes, and Mr. M. Rowlands of 
London Institute of Archaeology for his opinions 
on the palstave. Mr. Wright also had in his collection 
a small jade axe which is now in the British Museum 
(Natural History) (Proc. Prehist. Soc., Xxx (1963), 
164), and a socketed bronze axe of Irish type from 
Tarrant Rushton. The two bronzes figured here are 
also noted in W.A.M., xLvi (1934), 523, and in 
V.C.H. Wilts., 1 (1957), 93 and rat. 

2 For the one from Mere, see W.A.M., 63 
(1968), 99-100, fig. 1:1. The Tarrant Gunville 
palstave is in Salisbury Museum, and the Alderholt 
palstave is in the Fordingbridge Town Hall 
Museum. There is also another example of this 
type of palstave from ‘near Salisbury’ in Salisbury 
Museum. 

3 Both the Downton and Stanton St. Bernard 
finds are in Salisbury Museum. ‘Werrar’ palstaves 
are a distinctive type of palstave without stop-ridge 
that occur mainly in Hampshire, West Dorset 
and South Wiltshire, and take their name from the 
“‘Werrar’ hoard on the Isle of Wight. Other Wilt- 
shire ‘Werrar’ palstaves have been found at Chit- 
terne Hill, Steeple Langford, and Bishopsdown, 
Salisbury. 

4W. F. Grimes, Prehistoric Wales (1951), 
fig. 72, No. 1. The Hallstatt C2 metalwork in the 
Llyn Fawr hoard suggests that this hoard had been 
deposited later than 650 B.c. 

5 I must thank Mr. A. V. Sheppard, Keeper 
of Archaeology, Brighton Museum and Art 
Gallery, for the drawings of the spearheads, and 
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for details about them. The side looped spearhead 
is accession R3311, and the hollow-bladed spear- 
head is AE 604. The spearheads are noted in 
W.A.M., xxxvui (1914), 636, and V.C.H. Wilts., 1, 
i (1957) 38, where both are stated to have been 
found in Berwick St. John Parish, and incorrect 
grid references are given. 

6 Similar ‘flame-shaped’ blades also occur on 
spearheads from Gussage (Salisbury Museum) 
and Deerhurst and Gloucester (Antig. J., xv, 
(1935), 196). 

7 For details of the distribution of these spear- 
heads see A Catalogue of Bronze Age Metalwork in 
Salisbury Museum (forthcoming). 

8 Proc. Prehist. Soc., vi (1941), 128-31, pl. v1, 
No. 3. 

9 Pitt Rivers, Excavations in Cranborne Chase, 
Iv, 20, pl. 238. 

to Discussion of this to be included in A Catalogue 
of Bronze Age Metalwork in Salisbury Museum. 

11 Proc, Prehist. Soc., XXIX (1963), 30-32, fig. 6a. 

1 The classification of hollow-bladed spearheads 
is that suggested by D. G. Davies in Antig. 7., 
XLviI (1967), 99-102. 

13 W. Dale in Proc. Soc, Antig. Lond. 2nd series, 
XXVI (1913-14), 32-33, pl. facing p. 32. 

14 The axe is the property of Mr. J. A. Copley 
of Tollard Royal, who kindly gave permission 
for it to be published. 

15 Archaeol. F., cv (1950), 29-31, fig. 2, nos. I-3. 

16 Inventaria Archaeologica (Great Britain—1960), 
51, nos. 1a & b. 
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A MEDIEVAL BROOCH FROM LITTLE AVEBURY 


This decorated ring brooch (Fic. 1) was found in 1959 by Mr. C. A. Titcombe while 
digging in his garden at 10 Truslowe Houses, Little Avebury (SU 093696). 

It consists of a bronze ring (2:6 cm. outer diameter and 1-8 cm. inner diameter) 
with six bosses (each approximately 7-5 mm. high) placed at unequal intervals on the 
upper surface, and it has a transverse pin which is hinged by a divided collar to a minute 
shaft cut on one side of the ring. The circular recesses in the bosses are now empty, but it 
is presumed, on the analogy of other specimens, that they once held coloured glass or 
stones. There is no catchment plate. 


Medieval brooch from Little Avebury. Scale: 1:1. 


These decorated rings were normally worn at the throat or shoulder. It is concluded 
that they were attached in the manner of prehistoric penannular brooches, i.e. by a fold 
of the drapery being pulled through the ring and then stabbed by the pin. Plain brooches 
of this type were sometimes used to secure hose or cod-pieces or even leather straps. Such 
a specimen dated c. 1200 was found at Stanley Abbey, near Chippenham, Wiltshire, in 
1908.! The Little Avebury brooch is probably 13th or 14th century. 


Truslowe Houses now occupy part of the land once known as the Rectorial estate, 
which had been granted by Henry III (and confirmed by Edward IIT) to the abbot and 
monks of Cirencester Abbey, and partly continued in their possession until the Dissolution 
of the Monasteries. The brooch may, indeed, date back to the early days of this ownership, 
when the land—as much of it is at present—was no doubt devoted to farming. 

This brooch is very similar to one discovered in Noble Street, near St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
London (now housed in the London Museum, A.2542), which has a diameter of 2-6 cm. 
and six bosses, but lacks a pin. It also bears a resemblance to the rich and more elaborate 
brooch illustrated in the British Museum Guide to Mediaeval Antiquities (1924), Franks 
Bequest, No. 4, fig. 85. 

D. GRANT KING 


' H. Brakspear, W.A.M., xxxv (1908), 581. 2 Aubrey and Jackson, Wiltshire Topographical 
Collections (1862), 330, and the Victoria County 


EMistory (1956), 392-3. 


A VISIT TO WILLIAM CUNNINGTON’S MUSEUM AT HEYTESBURY IN 1807 


The celebrated Stourhead Collection, comprising mostly the collection of grave-groups 
from Wiltshire barrows opened by Sir Richard Colt Hoare and William Cunnington, was 
in fact originally housed in a summer house at the bottom of the garden of William 
Cunnington’s house at Heytesbury. The Guide Catalogue: published in 1964 contains 
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an account of this summer house, written by William Cunnington’s daughter Elizabeth. 
From this one is left wondering whether the collection remained for any length 
of time in a building that sounds anything but waterproof, or whether as the collection 
grew it might have been moved into the house. William Cunnington died in 1810, but the 
collection of antiquities was not transferred to Stourhead until 1818. It remained there 
until 1878 when it was moved to Devizes. 

On 17th November 1807, the collection at Heytesbury was inspected by Richard 
Fenton, whose visit is described in his anonymously published Tour in Quest of Genealogy 
through Several Parts of Wales, Somersetshire, and Wiltshire in a Series of Letters to a Friend in 
Dublin (1811). His account (pp. 251-5) follows: 


Deadford Inn, November 17, 1807. 
[Deptford Inn, near Wylye] 


MY DEAR CHARLES, 


BREAKFAST over at Warminster, . . . we lost no time to make for Heytesbury, no 
great distance off, and were no sooner alighted than we called to see the museum, contain- 
ing the contents of the different tumuli that have been opened for these ten years, under 
the patronage of Sir Richard Hoare, and the direction of Mr. Cunnington, who has the 
care and the management of it. This gentleman, who has all the enthusiasm that is neces- — 
sary to excite the mind to a pursuit of this sort, appeared to be highly gratified by our 
visit, as well as the zeal we expressed at the prospect of a new epoch in antiquarian litera- 
ture, from the splendid work Sir Richard Hoare had in contemplation.? Nothing could be 
more curious and systematic than the arrangement of the museum: the contents of every 
tumulus was separate, and the articles so disposed as in the case of ornaments, such as 
beads, in such elegant knots and festoons, as to please the eye which looks to nothing 
farther. The story of several was so perfectly told by the relics they contained, that an 
epitaph could not have let us more into the light of the rank and character of the dead. 
In one drawer were displayed all the utensils employed to fabricate arrow-heads, other 
weapons and implements that required sharp points, there being various whetstones, 
of a coarse and a finer grit, with grooves in each, worn down by the use made of them; 
together with bone in its wrought and unwrought state, evidently proving it to have been 
the sepulture of an artist, whose employ this was. In another we were shown some flint 
arrow-heads, very similar to those I saw at Milford, which had been dug out of a turbary 
in the island of Nantucket, which Mr. Cunnington accompanied with the history of the 
tumulus wherein they lay. About three feet from the apex of the barrow, in digging they 
came to the skeleton of a dog, and from the fineness of the bones supposed to be of the grey- 
hound kind; but when they got to the level of the surrounding ground (where, in general, 
the interment is found), in the centre, on the ancient sward then apparent, they came to a 
heap of ashes, mixed with some few particles of bone, not perfectly calcined, as is always 
the case, and surrounded by a wreath of stag’s horns. In the middle of the ashes were 
discovered the flint arrow-heads, and a curious pebble of a reddish colour, not casual, 
but certainly placed there with design, as in that chalk country a pebble of such a character 
and quality is never seen, probably some amulet. What a beautiful designation of the 
hunter’s grave!3 He told us they met with groups of tumuli sometimes of the prince or 
chieftain, and all his household, the prince’s chiefly larger, but clearly characterized by 
the richness and singularity of the ornaments and relics; and many of the others as 
characteristic of the person whose ashes occupied them. They never find coin in any, 
which induces me to think that the greater part are prior to the era of mintage; and 
seldom have found ornaments of gold. We saw a variety of urns from the height of two 
feet to one not twice as big as a thimble. The urns that held the remains of the dead were 
all rude pottery, and half baked; but there are found often accompanying skeletons, a 
vessel they have given the name of drinking cup to; I presume from a supposition, that it 
was filled with some fluid, a viaticum for the dead, as it is always near the head of the 
skeleton, with its mouth up, and empty. The pottery of these smaller urns is much thinner, 
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better baked, and more ornamented. When Sir Richard Hoare opens tumuli, a week is 
generally set apart for the operations, and the Baronet, he told us, is generally attended 
by a party of his friends; their headquarters are sometimes at Amesbury, sometimes at 
Everley, sometimes at Woodyeates Inn; ‘and in such a company, gentlemen’, said he, 
‘you may well suppose the time passes with much festivity and good humour: though 
they may not all of them be as sanguine barrow-hunters as the learned Baronet, yet they 
are all amateurs in such a degree as to relish the pursuit, and enjoy it.’ . . . It was not only 
the things we saw, so totally new to us, that we were so much delighted with; Mr. Cunning- 
ton’s illustrative account of the different articles displayed very considerable powers of 
mind, as well as originality, and was conveyed in a language and a manner peculiarly 
his own, and left us in admiration of acquirements so rarely met with in men of his rank 
and calling, who affected no other character than that of a respectable tradesman . . .5 

L. V. GRINSELL 


1 F, K. Annable, and D. D. A. Simpson. Guide 
Catalogue of the Neolithic and Bronze ee Collections 
in Devizes Museum (Devizes, 1964), p 

2 The first volume of Sir Richard Colt Hoare’s 
Ancient Wiltshire was published in 1810. 

3 ‘The Hunter’s Barrow’, Collingbourne Kings- 


4 For a recent study of the finding of coins and 
gold in barrows, see L. V. Grinsell, ‘Barrow Treas- 
ure, in Fact, Tradition, and Legislation’ (Folklore, 
78 (1967), 1-38). 

5 This note was also published in Antiquity, 43 
(1969), 62-3. 


ton no. 19. Ancient Wiltshire, 1, 183. 


THREE ICE-HOUSES IN DEVIZES 


The ice-house was a structure used in the last three centuries in England for storing 
ice for the preservation of food. It was also known as an ice-well, being usually built below 
ground. No one knows the extent to which ice-houses have been used in town or country 
during recent centuries. From time to time holes in the ground or sudden collapses are 
reported by rumour, though very rarely recorded. Often these discoveries are dismissed 
as being water wells with the result that they have been filled or permanently sealed before 
any further investigation has been carried out. Although literature is very scant on the 
subject of ice-houses, an important article by Alan Penny on ‘Ice-houses in Dorset’ includes 
several types from different countries.? 

Ice-houses were chiefly thought to be a convenience or luxury for the great country 
houses, but a case can surely be made for more extensive use by homes in both urban and 
rural areas.*» 3 

Recently the writer of this note came upon three examples of ice-houses in Devizes, 
all below ground level. Two are of modest proportions, and one was exceptionally large 
(FIG. 1). 

Pits 

The large one is unfortunately no more than a memory impression, and the principal 
measurements are purely estimates by the eye. Nothing remains to be seen of this structure 
as it has been filled and covered to enable the area above to be used by private garages 
and a car park. Very few people witnessed the exposure, and it is improbable that any better 
record will be possible. 

This ice-house came to light on 27th January 1969 when the site at the rear of the 
premises of Messrs. M. Burton Ltd., 7/8 The Brittox, adjoining Mortimers Court, was being 
levelled by a mechanical excavator. An opening appeared in the ground, which was 
first thought to be another water well, but several futile attempts to fill it indicated that 
an enormous cavity must lie below. It was at a point when the mechanical excavator had 
broken through an elaborate brick dome that it was realized that this was more than just 
a well. Dangerous conditions would not permit an entry. 

At the top of the structure was a small circular shaft about 20 ins. in diameter, evi- 
dently the aperture through which the ice was introduced from above. The vaulted brick 
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Fic. 1 
Pit 1, Gar Park, The Brittox (dimensions approximate); Pits 2 and 3, Station Road. 


dome was 12-15 ft. in diameter and below this was a cylindrical pit 30-35 ft. in depth, 
narrowing to a funnel shape at the bottom. In the wall of the pit and about half-way down 
was the blocked entrance to the porch or passage. As seen obliquely from above, this 
appeared to be about 5-6 ft. in height by 2 ft. 6 ins. in breadth and pointed towards the 
north-west. A mortar had been employed to bond the brickwork; it was impossible to 
observe any other character in construction. The surrounding rock is Greensand. 


Pits 2 and 3 
Ice-wells would be a better term to use for the two other ice-houses, as a bottle shape 
has been adopted for their construction. Both are located within the garden of Mr. F. R. 
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May, which adjoins Station Road.4 Here a deep natural combe (350— 400 feet above sea 
level) thrusts its way into the Greensand hill upon which Devizes has been built. On the 
south-eastern margin of this combe, on sloping ground, two small ice-houses are to be 
found. Pit 2 is half way down the slope, and Pit 3 (only 65 ft. from its neighbour) is placed 
at a higher level. 

Pit 2 is the smaller of the two, and is only visible through its aperture at the top, which 
measures 7 ins. across. A stone slab was used as a cover. Beneath a pointed dome of brick- 
work can be discerned a narrow shaft about 3 ft. in diameter. The cavity is silted up to 
within 3 ft. of the top, but it is possible to probe down 5 ft. without, however, reaching the 
bottom. The red bricks measure 6 by 2} by 34 ins. 

Pit 3 is very similar, the diameters varying between 2-8, 3:1, and 3:0 ft. The opening 
at the top is 2-4 ft. across, and it is thought that the apex of the dome has been destroyed. 
The depth today is 7-6 ft., but the complete depth must have been about 8-6 ft. At 24 
ft. below the surface is a large stone, 10? by 9} ins., which may partly block a porch. Only 
half-a-foot of silt appeared at the bottom above Greensand bedrock. The bricks measure 
9 by 4 by 24 ins. A small ventilation pipe was seen at the top, but no drain at the bottom. 
In no instance could cavity walls be detected. 

At the bottom of the combe, within 100 feet of both pits, a pond (probably resting 
on imported clay) is known to have existed in earlier time. It may have been connected 
with the monastic buildings reputed to have been situated in this neighbourhood. The 
customary use of ice taken from ponds close at hand may well be indicated here. 

The high probability is that both these small ice-houses were connected at an earlier 
date with the burgages related to the Georgian house (once the home of James Waylen), 
No. 17 the Market Place, with which property the ground is in alignment. 

It would appear from the character of the brickwork that Pit 2 was the older of the 


two ice-houses. 
JOHN W. GIRVAN 


t Proc. Dorset Natur. Hist. Archaeol. Soc., 86 3 For above-ground type, see Cottage Economy 
(1964), 203-30. par. 236, by William Cobbett (1821). 
2 For subterranean type, see Gardener’s Magazine 4 The writer wishes to express his gratitude for 
of Botany by Bailey. permission to examine Mr. F. R. May’s two ice- 
houses. 
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EXCAVATION AND FIELDWORK 
IN WILTSHIRE, 1068 


AMESBURY: KING BARROW WOOD TO STONEHENGE (SU 123423-134421) Ditch features of 
unknown date; Neolithic postholes 

An excavation was directed by F. de M. and H. L. Vatcher for the Ministry of Public 
Building and Works within an S.E.B. cable trench running from King Barrow Wood to 
Stonehenge. The trench cut through two ditch features which were undatable due to lack 
of finds, and two large postholes approximately 100 ft. apart which contained Neolithic 
pottery in the packing of the posts. At Stonehenge the trench cut through the Avenue, 
on the north side of the road, and bluestone chips and an antler pick were found in the 
ditches. 


WANBOROUGH: PEAKS DOWN (SU 246797) Roman Road (Ermin Street) and an? Iron Age 
boundary ditch 

The proposed route of the M4 Motorway, due to begin construction in 1969, will cut 
across a scheduled stretch of the Roman road (Ermin Street), between Wanborough and 
Speen, and a cross-dyke of unknown date. Excavations sponsored by the Ministry of Public 
Building and Works were directed by Mrs. V. Swan, in advance of road construction. 

Two sections, one mechanical, one by hand, were dug across the line of the Roman 
road which had been badly damaged by medieval ploughing and flint robbing, and by 
modern levelling. The road, about 22 ft. wide, had been laid on a 35 ft. wide prepared 
bedding of clay and finely crushed chalk. A single ditch lay 32 ft. from the road on the 
uphill side. Fieldwork and air photographs suggest that the road cuts across an area of 
Celtic fields. 

One mechanical and one hand section were cut across the badly eroded cross-dyke 
which proved to have consisted of two ditches separated by a bank. The more westerly 
ditch was primary while the secondary (E.) ditch had been later used as a hollow-way 
which had seriously disturbed the stratigraphy. However a small amount of probably 
Iron Age pottery in the ditch may suggest an Iron Age origin for the earthwork, which 
later became fossilized as the parish boundary. 


Box (ST 824686) Roman villa 

Further excavations sponsored by the Ministry of Public Building and Works and 
directed by Mr. H. R. Hurst, took place at the site of the Box Roman villa. The purpose 
of the investigation was to establish a chronology for the main part of the site, and if possible, 
to fit into it the evidence from the previous season’s work of a 4th century addition to the 
villa. Part of the north wing, where several construction periods were evident from the 
plan of Sir Harold Brakspear’s excavations (1902-4), was re-examined. 

Three main periods were distinguished. The courtyard layout of the villa belonged 
to the first period. The north, east, (and, it can be assumed, west) wings were of tripartite 
design, with internal and external corridors; evidence was obtained that the east wing 
external corridor was bounded on the outside by a colonnade or half-colonnade. A step 
or steps led down to the north wing external corridor, which was on a lower level than all 
the other floors of the building in order to accommodate the steep slope of the ground. 
The fine internal corridor mosaic with its pelta pattern would seem to be of this period, 
as was at least one other good mosaic in the north wing. 

Some time prior to the second period the north wing external corridor was blocked 
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from that of the east wing: possibly this is connected with the addition of hypocausts to 
rooms in the north wing, when the north corridor would have gone out of use. 

The second period involved the demolition of the eastern-most room of the north 
wing and northern part of the east wing external corridor. These were replaced by an 
apsidal-ended triclinium, 55 ft. by 31 ft. overall, and a new external corridor to the east. 
The extension to the east wing, observed the previous season, appeared to have taken 
place at the same time. 

In the third period the triclinium was consolidated, its walls on south and east being 
doubled; the external corridor to the east was replaced by two rooms with a more sub- 
stantially constructed east wall. 

The dating of the three periods is still far from certain. Not one stratified coin has 
been found and the only useful pottery is a late 3rd/early 4th century group from the second 
period construction layers. A date early in the 3rd century, if not earlier, for the start of 
occupation on the site is suggested by the quantity of samian found. The latest object 
from the site remains the coin of Valens found during the 1902-4 excavations. 

A few small sherds of ? Iron Age pottery were found in the old ground surface beneath 
the villa floors; they were not associated with any recognizable features. 


LUDGERSHALL CASTLE (SU 263512) Medieval 

In a fifth season of excavation, work continued in three areas, under the direction of 
P. V. Addyman on behalf of the Ministry of Public Building and Works. In the northern 
ringwork clearance of the later medieval stone buildings for conservation and display was 
resumed, and selected areas of the underlying 12th and 11th century timber buildings 
were revealed. It is now possible to suggest a provisional sequence. An old plough-soil 
containing abraded Roman sherds was found in places at the bottom of the archaeological 
deposits; narrow trenches, perhaps for flimsy huts, were cut into this in places, and there 
followed four phases of timber building. The last of these, representing buildings standing 
in the early 12th century, included a massive structure apparently with aisles, a porch 
and a mortar floor. Sometime in the 12th century the timber buildings were replaced by 
a large stone structure with fine ashlar greensand dressings, perhaps a keep, of which a 
building containing a doorway and wide flight of stairs, presumably a forebuilding, was 
found. Occupation material from the mortar floors within this building suggests an occupa- 
tion in the mid 12th century, though no precise date can be suggested. The earthwork 
and timber defences of the ringwork (Medieval Archaeol., XI (1967), 286-8, fig. 80) may 
have been constructed at this period, though there is no direct evidence. The large stone 
structure was apparently soon demolished, and the tower which now constitutes the main 
standing monument, was built. Architectural details in it suggest that it too must have 
been constructed before the end of the 12th century. It has a deep ground-floor room, 
suggesting that it may have been a mural tower partly embedded in the earth and timber 
defences, and large postholes behind it may have been connected with a wall walk or stair 
access. The layout of buildings within the ringwork at this phase is not yet fully understood, 
but should be revealed by further excavation. 

‘The supposed mural tower was incorporated in a 13th century scheme which radically 
altered the character of the castle (Fic. 1). To the tower was added to the east a building 
some 40 ft. by 18 ft. with large latrine at the north-west corner, doorways at the south-west 
corner and in the east end, and, apparently, central wooden columns on stone bases. 
To the east of this in turn were one or more smaller buildings, the arrangements of which 
are at present obscured by later walls. The mural tower seems to have been refurnished 
in the 13th century or later and there are windows, doors, a fireplace and latrine which 
suggest for it the character of a solar, perhaps leading to a first floor hall above the under- 
croft to the east, if the building can so be interpreted. At the same period, perhaps, a large 
building in the middle of the ringwork, incompletely excavated, but thought from its 
size and the quality of its architectural decoration, to be the new hall of 1244-5, was built. 
The later 13th and the 14th century saw the progressive addition of further domestic 
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accommodation to the basic range, the subdivision of the undercroft and the replanning 
of the buildings east of it, to give in the final phases at least four rooms and two latrines. 
Some of the new accommodation was built over the completely filled inner ditch, empha- 
sizing how considerations of comfort had by this time overcome the needs of defence at 
Ludgershall. 

In the southern ringwork the three-bayed timber building on flint footings located in 
1967, a domestic structure probably of the 14th century, was removed, and earlier struc- 
tures, apparently including 12th century timber buildings, were investigated. A length 
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of the adjacent partly denuded rampart was investigated to amplify conclusions from the 
1965 section. It was shown to have been revetted internally in an early phase by two rows 
of vertical timbers, perhaps to support a rampart walk, with angled struts buried in the 
makeup of the bank. Subsequently, perhaps when the posts decayed, a dry-stone revetment 
wall was inserted. 

A third area of investigation, on the south side of the southern ringwork, uncovered 
a series of large pits, apparently in a rectangular grouping. At least one contained a central 
post void and evidence of angled struts within the pit, suggesting that the whole complex 
may represent a massive timber structure. If this interpretation is correct, the structure, 
from its position, may be a mural tower or a gateway on the line of the defences. The pits 
contained abundant 12th century pottery, and the structure is doubtless part of the mid- 
12th century layout, perhaps contemporary with the ringwork itself. Excavation continues 
in 1969. 


HUISH (SU 145637) Medieval Settlement 

Further excavation at the medieval settlement to the north of Huish Church was 
continued by Mr. N. P. Thompson during 1968. An area to the east of last year’s investiga- 
tion (W.A.M., 63 (1968), 112), was stripped with the object of examining any structures 
and, if possible, to record the sequence of buildings. A survey was also made of the ditch 
with internal bank enclosing, at least, half of the settlement (on N. and W.). Most of the 
northern ditch and half of the western ditch are still visible and the remainder of the 
western section was defined by a resistivity survey. An attempt to trace a southern and 
eastern line was unsuccessful, but it is possible that the line of ponds might have been a 
later feature utilizing an already dug ditch. 

A section was mechanically cut through the ditch, unfortunately at a disturbed 
point, and no dating evidence was therefore found. The ditch, which was 6 ft. deep, 
measured 17 ft. from lip to lip and the remains of the bank extended another 7 ft. The 
skeleton ofa horse was found deep in the ditch and on one of its feet it had a completely oval 
horseshoe. This was shown to Mr. Syd Williams, the blacksmith at Wilcot, who recognized 
it as a veterinary ring shoe, which he had made 60 years ago when he was an apprentice. ‘The 
horse had suffered from laminitis. 

The area excavated showed an extension of the solid greensand platform uncovered 
in the previous year. The complex pattern of postholes and slots made it impossible to 
plot a plan of the sequence of buildings. A line of four multiple postholes 1o ft. apart and 
4 ft. into the greensand was evidence of a large building of timber post construction. 
The postholes contained 11th—12th century pottery. The situation did not allow for full 
excavation of this building. 

The site contained square pits and one oval pit 14 ft. long and 2 ft. deep, which con- 
tained a quantity of 11th—12th century sherds and an 11th—12th century type iron harness- 
buckle (Medieval Cat., No. 7, London Museum, Lxxrx, No. 2,277). The pit was covered with 
a yellow mortar-like material, level on the surface, 3 in. thick at the centre and thinning 
out towards the edges. The soil beneath had been discoloured to a dark brown to a depth 
of a foot. The purpose of this material is unknown, unless it could have been a mixing pit 
for preparation of mortar. 

The latest buildings were the 28 ft. by 16 ft. structure, probably a barn, excavated 
in 1967, and a wooden building ro ft. by 8 ft. The area was thickly covered with wood 
ashes above two hearths, one of these, which produced no finds, probably related to an 
earlier building and the other contained two pony shoes, a small iron hammer-head and 
other iron objects, suggesting that the building was a working shed. There was another 
structure which appeared to be a bread oven. A burnt limestone tile platform was adjacent 
to a clay hearth and there was post-hole evidence that this was covered. 

The excavation has shown that the site was first used for housing in the 11th century 
and that occupation continued with a sequence of houses until probably the 14th century. 
There was then a change of use to storage and a working area. By 1574 we know that the 
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field was called a conegar. It was also used as a dumping ground for waste materials during 
church rebuilding. 

The 1968 finds included a number of iron objects: 4 knives, 3 keys, a barrel padlock, 
a hammer-head, a rowel spur, 3 buckles, horseshoes, etc. Another bronze French counter 
was found. Several pieces of whetsone are being examined. It is hoped to publish details 
of the finds and pottery in a later issue. 


HUISH CHURCH (SU 145637) 

Further evidence, which might have a bearing on the dating of either the construction 
or the demolition of the chapel (W.A.M., 62 (1967), 51 ff.) was forthcoming from the 
excavation in the field to the north of the church. Over the foundations of the medieval 
buildings, stone mouldings, flints, dressed chalk, stone roofing tiles and general building 
rubble had been dumped (see note on Huish above). ‘This was obviously material discarded 
during church rebuilding. Was it placed there when the chapel was restored or when it 
was demolished ? 

The only datable finds definitely in the rubble were three-quarters of an oak leaf 
design tile, as found in the chapel, and a sherd from a Raeren jug. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Eames (W.A.M., 62 (1967), 63) considers that the latest date for the 
tiles is 1536. Raeren jugs were being imported before this date, but not as early as the 15th 
century (ibid., 74). Nothing later than 15th century objects was found beneath the dump. 
On this evidence alone the rubble could be associated with an early 16th century reconstruc- 
tion of the church. 

The quantity of the rubble deposited (best pieces would be reused) indicates a major 
demolition. There was no archaeological evidence that there was a structural alteration at 
the time the tiles were added to the chapel. The previously suggested date of 1609 (zbzd., 58) 
for the demolition of the chapel could still be correct and the finding of the Raeren sherd 
need not be conflicting evidence. The same problem arose at Wardour Castle. Raeren 
stone ware has a durable fabric, the jug is attractive in appearance and no doubt would 
be carefully handled. Many of us have Victorian jugs still in use. 


AVEBURY (SU 101699) Features of medieval to recent date 

An S.E.B. cable trench was watched and recorded for the Ministry of Public Building 
and Works by F. de M. and H. L. Vatcher. Layers of road building and occupation were 
observed, ranging in time from medieval to recent and dated by sherds and numerous 
objects. For a short distance the trench followed the line of a medieval drainage ditch 
parallel to the present road. The terminal end of the ditch of the north-west segment of the 
circle at the west entrance was found by probing, and beside the churchyard the trench 
cut through a large shallow hole, possibly resulting from the removal of a stone in medieval 
times. 


AVEBURY (SU 087690-128682) Recumbent sarsen, Beckhampton area 

A G.P.O. pipe trench along the side of the Aq from West Overton to Beckhampton 
was watched by F. de M. and H. L. Vatcher for the Ministry of Public Building and Works. 
West of the Beckhampton roundabout the trench revealed part of a large sarsen, which 
excavation proved to have been buried in a pit cut into the chalk. This stone is on the line 
of the second Avenue to Avebury as illustrated by Stukeley (W. Stukeley. Abury, 35-36, 
Tab. xxiv). A further depression in the section 24 ft. to the west could correspond to another 
stone position. 


RESCUE AND RESEARCH WORK IN THE SALISBURY AREA 


The Salisbury Museum Archaeological Research Group this year concluded its 
examination of the deserted medieval village of Gomeldon with the 6th season of excava- 
tions (John Musty and D. J. Algar). Among other activities rescue excavations were carried 
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out on a pagan Saxon grave at Shrewton (J. E. D. Stratton) and work was started on the 
site of the Franciscan Friary in Salisbury (C. N. Moore). 


WINTERBOURNE GUNNER (SU 182355) Mesolithic ? 

During trench cutting for the Bourne Valley sewerage scheme a 3 ft. thick peat layer 
was revealed at the mouth of a dry valley. A layer of pot-boilers unassociated with any 
artifacts occurred one foot above the base of the peat, perhaps indicating Mesolithic 
activity. 


LAVERSTOCK AND FORD (SU 157293) Saxon settlement 

Trial excavations were carried out following the discovery that a complete grass- 
tempered ware vessel in Salisbury Museum had been found in 1860 near Dairyhouse 
Bridge and had not come, as had been previously thought, from the site of the Petersfinger 
Saxon Cemetery (W.A.M., 63 (1968), 103). A series of trenches was cut into the sand 
and gravel deposits between the rivers Avon and Bourne; one cutting yielded a few frag- 
ments of animal bone and 13 sherds of grass-tempered and other wares. The finds could 
not be related to any structure and were found scattered throughout a 2 ft. depth of dirty 
gravel. ‘The site is 750 yards from the Petersfinger cemetery, and is associated with the 
‘lost’ place name Mumworth. 


SHREWTON (SU 066445) Saxon cemetery 

A rescue excavation recovered an inhumation burial of a 45—50-year-old woman. 
The shallow grave, cut through clay into the chalk, was orientated 301 degrees, with the 
head to the West. The only associated object was a gold bracteate 26 mm. in diameter, 
having a beaded border enclosing the stylized figure of a bearded and belted man, grasping 
an animal in each hand. An almost identical bracteate from Riseley in Kent is dated to 
the early 7th century. Two other Saxon graves have been found previously in the area 
and the existence of a cemetery now seems certain. 


IDMISTON: GOMELDON (SU 182356) Deserted Medieval Village 

This year the excavation was devoted to an investigation of the yard area surrounding 
Building 6; this building (excavated in 1965) was sited centrally across the slope at the 
back of a platform 55 ft. square. 

The excavation revealed that Building 6 had replaced a building of longhouse type 
(probably 24 ft. long by 12 ft. wide internally) running down the slope and sited in the 
western half of the platform. The latter building (which will be termed 6A) had been exten- 
sively robbed for flints, presumably in connection with the construction of Building 6 
(which will now be termed 6B). The eastern half of the yard was free of buildings. Exit 
from the yard was by way of an 8 ft. wide gateway at the corner of Building 6A which 
opened on to a trackway running parallel with the southern edge of the platform. 

The long-walls of Building 6A were only represented by raised areas of chalk and the 
sole remaining wall section was at the south end—left because it was on the yard perimeter. 
A midden (mainly sheep bones and no pottery) had been formed against this wall and this 
is presumably to be associated with Building 6B. The north end of 6A was obscured by the 
re-cutting of the back of the platform prior to the erection of Building 6B, but very slight 
changes in chalk level indicated that 6A probably did not extend into the area occupied 
by 6B. This being so, Building 6A would have been of two bays with an overall length 
of 24 ft. internally, with a wall thickness of 2 ft. 

A novel feature of Building 6A was a sunken outshott, 8 ft. by 7 ft. internally and 
2 ft. deep, adjoining the west side at the southern end. This was originally lined with faced 
flints but the lining only remained on the southern side, the remainder having been robbed, 
it is suspected in the 17th century, judging from pottery found in the robber hole, although 
its footing could be traced. The outshott was entered from the building down three crude 
steps. Also on the west side of Building 6A, between it and the scarp at the edge of the plat- 
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form, were numerous stakeholes. These were randomly spaced and the stakes may have 
been used to tether animals. 

In conclusion, it is necessary to contrast what we shall now term Complex 6 with the 
adjoining Complex 7, especially in terms of the development of the Gomeldon type farm 
unit. 

The immediate contrast is between the intensive occupation of Complex 7 and the 
minimal occupation of Complex 6, considered both in terms of buildings and of occupation 
débris. It seems clear that Complex 6 was abandoned during or immediately after the 
re-organization leading to the erection of Building 6B; also it might be conjectured that 
this reorganization was associated with the acquirement of the plot by the occupiers of 
Complex 7, soon itself to be deserted (in the 14th century). Nevertheless, there remains 
unexplained the fact that there was little residual pottery associated with Building 6A 
which, if this were the primary building on the platform, might be expected to have had 
a longer life. Most of the earliest pottery (13th century) was found in a grey clayey layer 
in the base of the outshott but pottery found in 1965 outside the entrance to 6B may also 
be attributed to 6A. 


SALISBURY (SU 147296) Franciscan Friary 

Further trial trenching uncovered massive flint walls with robbed ashlar facings and 
a waterlogged wood-lined drain containing a 13th century jug and a large part ofa ‘scratch- 
marked’ cooking pot. The presence of painted wall plaster suggests the Friary church may 
be nearby. 


WINTERBOURNE GUNNER (SU 180354) Medieval earthworks, 17th century building. 

Trenches across minor banks within the earthwork enclosure (W.A.M., 63 (1968), 
113) indicated that these too were of 12th-13th century date. A small area excavation 
just east of the churchyard boundary revealed part of a cobbled yard with domestic refuse 
including an iron harness buckle and an annular lead weight. ‘The Bourne Valley sewerage 
scheme trench sectioned the earthwork enclosure west of the church but due to landscaping 
of the area in recent times no structures were preserved. To the north of the church outside 
the enclosure the trench crossed the site of a paling; fragments of orange glazed ware, 
a Nuremberg token and part of a bronze shoe(?) buckle suggest a 17th century date. lt 
is of interest to note that no structures within the enclosure can be dated later than the 
13th century. This date agrees broadly with that for the desertion of the Gomeldon site, 
which lies just over the parish boundary to the north. 
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OFFICERS’ REPORTS AND ACCESSIONS 1968 


REPORT OF THE CURATOR AND 
ACCESSIONS TO THE MUSEUM 


ON 31ST JULY 1968, after 24 years of service as Museum caretaker, Mrs. F. A. Cole 
retired, and with her husband is now living in Wootton Bassett. 

Mrs. Cole’s years of service have spanned a phase of the Society’s history between 
the closing years of the Cunnington régime, and a period of activity and change which has 
brought both museum and library within reach and notice of a far wider scholarly, and 
ordinary public than ever before. With scarcely a day’s absence she has kept the museum 
door, and until 1965, when oil heating was installed, daily stoked and cleaned out the old 
anthracite boiler. ‘To many visitors, and to Committee and Society members Mrs. Cole 
is well known, and her personality, and her presence, in the Museum Entrance hall will 
long be remembered, and just now, very much missed. To those of us within the museum 
scene there remains to record her overwhelming kindness in providing, for so long, morning 
coffee, and the most delicious teas, which gave endless refreshment to all our endeavours. 
All that she did, so devotedly, was for the good name of the museum and the Society. 

Mr. Cole first began to assist Nicholas Thomas, then Curator, in the early stages of 
the reorganization of the museum. Since that time he has worked as the Society’s carpenter/ 
electrician, mostly in the evenings, but on his retirement continuing to assist as required 
throughout the day. His work is manifest in the display fittings of every room in the museum, 
and one of his last tasks was to erect prefabricated case units within the new Iron Age 
gallery opened in 1968. As electrician he was also of immense service, and the installation 
of fluorescent lighting throughout the museum is entirely his own work. 

Mr. Cole’s retirement is a loss to the Society, not only because of his skill as a craftsman, 
but also for the lively, personal interest he took in the gradual development of the museum. 
The solution of practical problems of museum arrangement never failed to provide him 
with the keenest pleasure. 

We offer them both our boundless admiration of their joint services to Devizes Museum, 
and wish them a long and happy retirement in their new home. 


At the Annual General Meeting held in Devizes on May 25th, a new Iron Age gallery 
in the Society’s museum was opened by Dr. D. B. Harden, Director of the London Museum. 
A sherry party held at the museum in the morning enabled invited guests to obtain a pre- 
view of the collections. Amongst those attending were Dr. and Mrs. Harden, the Mayor 
and Mayoress of Devizes, the Hon. Charles Morrison, M.P. for Devizes, Trustees and 
Committee members of the Society, and curators from neighbouring museums. In the 
afternoon Dr. Harden formally declared the new room open in his address to the Society 
and following tea the museum was open for inspection by Society members. 

The completion of the Iron Age display could not, of course, have been achieved 
without considerable help from outside sources, and the Society is immensely grateful 
to Miss Jean Cook, Director, City and County Museum, Oxford, and to Dr. C. M. Kraay, 
Heberden Coin Room, Ashmolean Museum, Oxford, for making available electrotype 
copies of Ancient British gold coins of Wiltshire provenance in the Ashmolean collections. 
The Department of Antiquities, Ashmolean Museum, also provided large-scale air photo- 
graphs of Wiltshire sites from the G. W. G. Allen collections. We are likewise indebted 
to the following institutions for the kind provision of additional photographs now on dis- 
play in the gallery: the Nature Conservancy, Edinburgh; the National Institute of Agri- 
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cultural Engineering; the School of Scottish Studies, Edinburgh University; the Norwegian 
Folk Museum, Oslo; the Curator in Aerial Photography, Cambridge University; and the 
Royal Commission on Historical Monuments (England). 

We record with a lively appreciation one further piece of collaboration with the Bath 
Academy of Art. Mr. Paul Ansell, a student at the Academy, undertook to produce, as 
part of his Academy thesis, the Guide Panel labels within the Iron Age room, using the 
text and suggestions for illustrations supplied by the curators. The result has been a group 
of introductory labels most artistically designed and illustrated, which together form one 
of the most attractive features of the display. 

The Marlborough bucket, undeniably the most important of the Society’s Iron Age 
acquisitions, was returned to the museum at the end of the year after treatment at the 
British Museum. It is greatly improved. ‘The modern stave bucket on which are mounted 
the fragmentary, but fantastic animal and human heads of sheet bronze, has been stripped 
down to bare wood; all the decorative motifs now stand out against the natural wood 
background, and are strikingly visible. The two iron carrying-handles have been partially 
cleaned of heavy corrosion, and the heavy iron cross-piece (part of an original covering 
lid?) has been strengthened by the insertion on the underside of a supporting perspex strip. 

The Society is deeply indebted to the Board of Trustees of the British Museum for 
their generous consent to the renovation being carried out without charge in the Research 
Laboratory of the British Museum, and to Dr. Werner, head of the laboratory, and his 
staff for their skill and patience in dealing with an archaeological find of such fragility. 
The bucket is not yet on display, as a suitable showcase, has still to be constructed within 
the room. When eventually the bucket does re-appear, it will form a notable contribution 
to the overall display of our Iron Age collections. 

A beginning was made at the end of the year on the conversion of attic rooms at the 
top of the museum as storage areas. Four small rooms are available for this purpose, and 
storage racks have now been built within one of the larger of the rooms. A further room 
has been stripped and decorated prior to shelving being fitted, but, with Mr. Cole’s 
retirement, this aspect of museum work has had to be put aside—we hope, only as a tempo- 
rary measure. 

Inevitably, preparations for the opening of the Iron Age room have absorbed a good 
deal of the curators’ time during the early part of the year; this has meant further delays 
in the completion of some of the publication projects previously initiated by them. 
Work on the Guide to the Field Monuments of the Wansdyke Region is, however, now in 
its final stages, and if financial provision is forthcoming, it should be published in 1969. 
It is perhaps not realized how much time and effort can be absorbed in the production 
of what finally may appear as only a minor publication. Many of the suggested routes 
and sites in the guide have been walked two or three times in the interests of topographical 
accuracy. 

The preparation of an Appendix to L. V. Grinsell’s “Gazetteer of Prehistoric and 
Roman Finds in Wiltshire’ (V.C.H., I, i (1957)), and a ‘Survey and Policy’ dealing with 
the Roman period in Wiltshire, are also well advanced, but publication of the Gazetteer 
Appendix may, to some extent, depend upon financial subsidy from an outside source. 

The editing of the two Society Bulletins now issued each year to members is the res- 
ponsibility of the Assistant Curator. This publication has now been in production for over 
two years, and from the favourable comments received, it appears to be worthwhile in 
providing for Society members up-to-date news and information about this and related 
groups and societies in the county. Our congratulations to Mr. Burchard on the effort 
he has put into the Bi-Annual Bulletin which seems to serve a very necessary purpose. 
Finally, members will have noted that the two archaeological memoranda on *‘Conserva- 
tion and the Countryside’, prepared jointly by the Curator and Mr. P. J. Fowler, chairman 
of the Archaeology Sub-Committee, have appeared in the Magazine for 1968. 

Six postcards illustrating objects in the Society’s collections were produced early in 
the year, and are now on regular sale in the museum. 
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With a limited staff it has always been difficult to maintain an efficient and prompt 
photographic service to meet the requirements of visiting scholars. Requests by publishing 
firms for photographic reproductions of objects are also on the increase as the spate of 
popular archaeological literature grows and seems to have no end. We are deeply grateful, 
therefore, to our member Mr. Francis Carver, who since the latter part of the year has 
undertaken all the Society’s photographic commitments. Mr. Carver has already carried 
out a good deal of splendid photography, including a range of illustrations of Iron Age 
finds at the request of Professor E. M. Jope, Belfast University. In 1969 we hope to begin 
the compilation of a photographic catalogue of the majority of the museum collections, 
but it will be realized that this is a long-term project, to be done as and when opportunity 
permits. 

On January 29th the History and Archaeology Unit of B.B.C. Television shot sequences 
in the Society’s Lecture Hall in preparation for a film dealing with Stonehenge and the 
Bronze Age. Grave-goods from the Stourhead Collection were also used for a demonstration 
during filming. 

A collection of stuffed birds recently presented to the Museum by Mr. W. S. Rose 
was transferred to the Education Department, Wiltshire County Council. The specimens 
are to be used for demonstration purposes in schools, and we are grateful to Mr. Rose 
for his ready agreement to the transfer. 

The following additional loans were made during the year: 

A small group of bronze brooches and the Nettleton bronze cockerell, all of Roman 
date, for an exhibition, ‘Art in Miniature’, arranged by the Education Department, 
Wiltshire County Council. A collection of bird stuffing instruments originally owned by 
the ornithologist, Colonel Montagu, to the Derby and Leicester Museums for an exhibition, 
“The History and Development of Taxidermy’. Beaker sherds and a cranial disc from 
Site II, the Snail Down Barrow Group, to N. Thomas, Keeper, Birmingham City Museum, 
for study purposes. A flat copper axe (locality unknown), to Mr. H. H. Coghlan, Honorary 
Curator, Newbury Museum, for metal analysis. Resistivity survey equipment to Messrs. 
Parnell and Lightfoot, for use during archaeological fieldwork. Loans of geological, 
prehistoric and Roman material were also made on request to schools and individuals 
within and outside the county, and the Society’s cooking and excavation equipment were 
provided for use during excavations at the following sites: Huish, a medieval occupation 
site; the Roman villa at Box; Overton Down, Romano-British farmsteads; and Aldbourne, 
Roman road and ?Iron Age boundary dykes. 

A notable policy change took place on 28th May, following the opening of the Iron 
Age room, when the Committee decided to increase admission charges to the museum to 
two shillings for adults and sixpence for children, although school parties from the county 
will continue to receive free admission. It is pleasant to note from the figures given below 
that, despite this increase, our annual attendance it still improving: 


1967 1968 
Adults 2.315 2,560 
Children 1,294 1,562 
Total 3,709 4,122 


Twenty-five school parties, totalling 639 children, also visited the museum and were 
given guided talks by the Curators. 

The increase in admission charges has produced a sharp and welcome rise in cash 
receipts. In 1967, when the cost of admission was 6d. and 3d. respectively for adults and 
children, the total receipts amounted to £78 1s. 3d. This year, with the extra charge 
beginning at the end of May, the total has increased to £209 19s. 11d. 

On 5th September, the museum nearly burst at the seams when the Society enjoyed 
the privilege of entertaining 150 members of the Prehistoric Society during their Summer 
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Conference held in the Bristol region. Many old friends and colleagues were present, and 
after a splendid tea provided by the Devizes Townswomen’s Guild, they were able fully 
to appreciate the Society’s wealth of prehistory. 
It was also a privilege to receive a visit from Professor Grahame Clark, Cambridge 
University, and students from his department. H.R.H. Prince Charles, who was then 
reading Archaeology and Anthropology during his term at Cambridge, was amongst 
the party. Other universities, training colleges, archaeological societies and extra-mural 
groups visited the museum during the year as follows: the universities of Exeter, 
Nottingham, Cardiff, Leicester, London, Oxford; training colleges at Doncaster, Poulton 
le Fylde (Lancs.), Lackham, Winchester, Bristol, Bath; Dillington College of Further 
Education; and the Farnham School of Art. The Frome, West Essex, and Bridgwater 
Archaeological Societies also visited the museum, and extra-mural groups included parties 
from London, Southampton, Pewsey, Wootton Bassett and Urchfont Manor. 
In addition to giving guided talks within the museum, the curators conducted the 
following groups around major prehistoric monuments in the north of the county: the 
training colleges of St. Matthias, Bristol, and Poulton le Fylde, and an extra-mural group 
from Pewsey. The curator also led a Society walk along the East Wansdyke on 11th May, 
organized by Mr. J. K. Wayman, Hon. Meetings Secretary, as an experimental addition 
to the normal summer excursions. In view of the heavy bookings it is hoped to repeat 
this and similar walks as a regular feature of the summer programme. Outside lectures 
to various groups and societies were given by the curator during the year. 
Specialist visitors to the museum included: Miss Ursula Slevogt and Miss 8. Gerloff 
(Institute of Archaeology, Oxford), Wessex Culture and Anglo-Saxon material; Adrian 
Oswald, clay pipes; N. Griffiths (Salisbury College of Art), Romano-British iron work; 
Miss Anna Bachelier (Edinburgh University), Iron Age pottery; S. Ritchie (Royal 
Commission, Edinburgh), Romano-British iron work; C. P. Clarke (Southampton Uni- 
versity) pagan Saxon material; W. Underwood, 17th century tokens; Dr. Ann Ross, 
stone heads of the Celtic Iron Age; J. B. Delaire, vertebrate fossils; D. Kennet (Cardiff 
University), pagan Saxon material; R. W. Feachem, Archaeology Officer of the Ordnance 
Survey. 
On Wednesday, 2nd October, Mr. S. A. Raza, Deputy Director, Ministry of Educa- 
tion, Pakistan, visited the museum and spent some time discussing with the curator the 
work and organization of county museums. 
The Society’s Annual Open Day was again held at Southbroom School, Devizes, 
during October, and our thanks are extended to Mr. West, the Headmaster, and the Board 
of Governors for permission to use the school assembly hall for the occasion. The guest 
speaker was Mr. Nicholas Thomas, who lectured on “The Snail Down Bronze Age Ceme- 
tery’. An exhibition of recent archaeological finds from the county was organized by the 
Devizes and Salisbury Museums. The Society is again grateful to Salisbury Museum and 
to individuals who kindly brought along exhibits. 
The winter University Extension lectures organized jointly by the Society and Bristol 
University, were held in the museum lecture hall and had as their theme ‘Archaeology 
in 8.W. Asia’. The lecturers were as follows: 
8th November: Professor J. G. D. Clark, “The Antecedents and Beginnings of Farming 
in S.W. Asia’. 

15th November: Miss B. de Cardi, ‘Persian Baluchistan and Adjacent Regions in the 
3rd Millenium’. 

22nd November: P. J. Parr, ‘Excavations at Petra, Southern Jordan’. 

29th November: J. Mellaart, ‘Catal Hiiyuk, Anatolia’. 

A Bristol University Extra-Mural Course of seven meetings on ‘Cottages, Farmhouses 
and Farm Buildings’, was held in the museum during October and November. ‘The lec- 
turer was Mr. R. P. de B. Nicholson. 

A warm welcome is extended to Mrs. H. Thomas, our new caretaker, who recently 
took up her post on the retirement of Mrs. Cole. The caretaker’s house is at present being 
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modernized and redecorated, but Mrs. Thomas will, we hope, soon be able to take up 
residence and we wish her enjoyment and interest within the Society. 

Mr. Robert Floyd worked as a volunteer in the museum during the early months of 
the year, and his help was particularly valuable during the final stages of work on the Iron 
Age room. We thank him warmly, and wish him enjoyment and success as an under- 
graduate at Oxford. To our Committee member Mr. R. S. Barron, also, our lively thanks 
for his frequent and ever-available advice and practical help with the identification of 
geological specimens. 

Finally, the Curator would like to express his own appreciation of the way in which 
members of the museum staff undertook his duties during a period of illness in July and 
August. 


ACCESSIONS TO THE MUSEUM 


PREHISTORIC 
Barb and tang flint arrowhead of Beaker type. Neolithic. Surface find, Dilton Middle 
Down, Westbury. ST 890505. Miss H. M. Hughes. 1/68 
Cutting edge of partly polished flint axe. Neolithic. Surface find, East Kennett. 
SU 121667. J. T. Thornton, Esq. 7/68 
Flint arrowhead, asymmetrically barbed. Neolithic. Surface find, North Down, 
Calne Without. SU 055682. W. G. Drew, Esq. __18/68 


Long-Necked Beaker, reddish brown ware, decorated overall with paired thumb- 
and finger-nail ornament. Neolithic, associated with flexed child inhumation (Burial la, 
Pit 4), Site OD XI/A, Overton Down, West Overton. (W.A.M., 62 (1967), 30.) 

Group of finds of Neolithic date comprising: Long-Necked Beaker, Bell Beaker, 
quantity of Beaker sherds, antler fragments, flint scrapers, 2 barb and tang flint arrow- 
heads. Recovered from excavation of bell barrow, Amesbury G. 51. SU 1145 4275. 

National Trust. 24/68 

Barb and tang flint arrowhead. Neolithic. Surface find on bank of stream in grounds 
of West Farm, Preston, Lyneham. SU 03457785. Miss J. Houghton. 25/68 

Group of Neolithic sherds, dark red to black ware, and possibly all from single vessel. 
Abingdon style, Windmill Hill ware. Found between 1964 and 1968 at Rybury Camp, 
All Cannings. SU 08306387. (See W.A.M., 60 (1965), 127.) Mrs. Robin Kenward. 38/68 

Group of Iron Age pottery of Early Phase, including carinated bowl and furrowed 
haematite bowl fragments; also sherds of cylindrical bowls of Middle Phase. Found during 
building operations at new housing estate, Budbury, Bradford-on-Avon. 

N. Hurst, Esq. 26/28/31/68 

Three flint scrapers and nine sherds of Iron Age pottery of Early and Middle Phases, 
including fragments of furrowed haematite bowls. Surface finds after ploughing in Field 
520, Denny Sutton Hipend area, near Pewsey. SU 159578. P. Bowerman, Esq. 32/33/68 

Collection of flints, arrowheads, cores, scrapers, etc., from various localities in the 
Colerne, Box and Marshfield (Glos.) parishes. A. Shaw Mellor 50/68 

Coarse pottery, including single sherd of haematite ware of Early Iron Age date. 
Surface finds on hill slope just to S.W. of Martinsell. SU 17256345. J. Pile, Esq. 46/68 

Sherd of Iron Age pottery. (Middle Phase) with linear scored ornament. Probably 
rim portion of ‘saucepan’ bowl. Found with animal bones at a depth of 2 ft. within interior 
of Barbury Castle, Ogbourne St. George parish. Messrs. Harries and Povey. 51/68 


ROMAN 


Sherds of coarse pottery, including fragments of ‘Savernake’ type ware. Late 1st and 
early 2nd centuries A.D. Surface finds in ploughed field to west of Martinsell hillfort, near 


Pewsey. SU 17506385. Mr. & Mrs. Elstub. 10/68 
Single sherd colour-coated ware with neck groove; 4th century A.p. Surface find, Round- 
way Down, near Devizes. SU 008648. M. I. Machin, Esq. 17/68 
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Sherd of pseudo-Samian ware with moulded decoration. From vicinity of Hunter’s 
Lodge Inn, near Wells, Som. ST 542508. (W.A.M., 63 (1968), 102.) S. Green, Esq. 21/68 
Sherds of coarse pottery. Found during building operations at new housing estate, 
Budbury, Bradford-on-Avon. N. Hurst, Esq. 29/68 
Samian and coarse pottery, late 1st-4th century A.D. One Samian base is stamped 
SEVERI.M. Also part of crescentic shale pendant, looped for suspension. Found during 
digging of foundation trenches for bungalow on new housing estate, Highworth. SU 
19859230. Messrs. R. & M. Covey. 35/68 
Bronze brooch. Bow and fantail type. Late rst-2nd centuries. Bow and fan terminal 
decorated with pointillé, and dot and circle ornament. Found in garden of 54 Oxford 
Road, Stratton St. Margaret. SU 18208635. S. O. Grimsby, Esq. 41/68 
Coarse pottery, objects of glass, bone and bronze. Surface finds in the area of supposed 
Roman settlement at White Walls, Easton Grey. Gloucester City Museum. 45/68 
Pottery spindle-whorl made from base of pot of ‘Savernake’ type. Surface find on hill 
slope just to $.W. of Martinsell. SU 17256345. J. Pile, Esq. 46/68 


MEDIEVAL 


Upper half of grooved quernstone of rotary type. Probably Old Red Sandstone. 

? Medieval date. Found in Rotherstone Allotments, Belle Vue Avenue, Devizes. 
D. M. Tucker, Esq. 6/68 
Large group of coarse pottery (one glazed frag.), 12th—13th centuries A.D. From vicinity 
of Clack Mount, and Bradenstoke Abbey. ST 99387940. F.R. Gomme, Esq. 19/68 
Group of sherds, including jug handle fragment with ‘ladder’ decoration. Late 13th 
century. Found during building operations at housing estate, Budbury, Bradford-on-Avon. 
N. Hurst, Esq. 27/68 
Large collection of iron objects. ?Late Medieval. Collection includes keys, padlock, 
hammerhead, horseshoes, small penannular brooch, knives, etc. Recovered during exca- 
vations at a medieval occupation site at Huish. SU 14476375. J.B. Strong, Esq. 44/68 


RECENT 


Pair of metal-framed spectacles in original case. Probably 18th century. Found in the 

garden of Wyatt’s Leaze, Seend. C. Webster, Esq. 4/68 

Two Insurance Fire-marks. “The Yorkshire Insurance Co.’, dated 1824. Mitre shaped, 

red background with west front of York Minster and lettering in gold. Found during 
demolition of cottages opposite St. James’s Church, Devizes. 

K. H. Godwin, Esq. 5/68 

Iron musket bayonet. Probable date, c. 1740. Found in a garden wall at 41a Pickwick, 


Corsham. C. Pollack, Esq. 8/68 
Sampler, headed with the name ‘Hannah Gaby’ and the date 1788. Purchased at an 
auction sale at the Corn Exchange, Devizes. Rev. S. CG. Mascall 9/68 


Brass regimental button of the gth Wilts. Rifle Corps (Bradford-on-Avon). Inscribed 
BRADFORD ON AVON VOL R(IFLE) CORPS. Found in the garden of 11 St. 
Margaret’s Place, Bradford-on-Avon. N. Hurst, Esq. 12/68 

Set of 10 metal shop display and price labels. From the Ross Supply Stores, just 
south of St. Mary’s Church, Shrewton. SU 069443. D. A. E. Cross, Esq. 13/68 

Clay pipe-stem of Richard Greenland, c. 1660-80. Fleur de lys stamped above initials 
R. G. Found at Old Shepherd’s Shore, by Wansdyke. J. W. Palmer, Esq. 16/68 

Five netting tools. Four in plain light wood, one in dark wood, all of oblong shape 
with two prongs at one end, the other rounded. From Bromham. N. Hurst, Esq. 18/68 

Lady’s bonnet of white linen. Originally the property of Violet D. Axten, The Green, 
Marston, who was an aunt of the donor. Mrs. S. E. Eggleton. 22/68 

Branding iron in shape of letter M. Removed from the roof of an old cottage in the 
Shrewton area during demolition. R. P. de B. Nicholson, Esq. 36/68 


E35 


Wooden constable’s truncheon. Black painted with royal cipher in red and gold. 
Above crown are the letters ITV, on either side of the crown are the letters VR. Found 
amongst domestic rubbish in the attic of 43 Roundway Park, Devizes, when taken over 
by the donor. R. Brickwood, Esq. 39/68 

Group of ten swords and three separate guard-hilts, two of basket type. Mainly 
English of mid-late 17th century. Various Wiltshire provenances, originally part of 
collections of late A. D. Passmore. Ashmolean Museum = 42/68 

Small metal ladle-like object, possibly oriental, and probably for burning incense. 
Date uncertain, probably recent. Found in the garden of 120B High Street, Marlborough. 

C. J. Jones, Esq. 3/68 
NUMISMATICS 


coin, Roman, Constantine I (A.p. 306-335). Rev. Sun-god stg. I. SOLLINVICTO. 
COMITI. Surface find in a ploughed field, Bromham parish. ST 971671. 
i, F. King, Esq. 31/63 
coin, Roman, Constantinian period. Rev. Female figure moving to left. Legend 


illegible. From site of new housing estate, Wick, Devizes. J. Stiles, Esq. 20/68 
Tradesman’s token of Grace Naish of Devizes, 1652. From the garden of g Meadow’s 
Drive, Devizes. G. Trivett, Esq. 34/68 


Bronze casting counter of French type. Obv. 3 fleurs de lys in a spade-shaped shield. 
AVE MARIA GRACIA. Rey. Three-armed cross and fleurs de lys within a tressure of 
four arches. Found in a field to N. of Huish Church. SU 14476375. 

J. B. Strong, Esq. 37/68 

Mint set of first decimal coinage. 4p. Ip. 2p. (bronze, 1971) 5p. and 1op. (cupro- 
nickel, 1968). Issued late 1968 as set in plastic wallet. Brig. A. R. Forbes. 40/68 


NATURAL HISTORY 
Skull of Badger (Meles meles) W. A. E. Thomas, Esq. 2/68 


ACCESSIONS TO THE LIBRARY 


BOOKS PRESENTED DONOR 
Watson’s Topographical Botany J. D. Grose 
Water, Weather and Prehistory, by R. Raikes (John Baker) Publishers 
Highworth Hundred Rolls, Part 2 (Wilts Record Society W.R.S. 


Volume XXII) 
Hatcher’s History of Salisbury (with additional plates) and 


The Hundred of Mere Mrs. E. Attrill 
1831 Census, Volume 3 N. Hurst 
Rider’s British Merlin; 1804 Almanack R. J. Stroud 
Atlas de l Archéologie du Nord C. Blunt 
Collins Field Guide to Mammals | North Wilts 
Collins Pocket Guide to the Seashore - Ornithological 
Birds of Somerset Group 
Prehistoric Art in Europe by N. K. Sandars (Penguin) Publishers 
An Inspector’s Testament by F. H. Spencer Miss P. Rundle 
Knighton by Guy Rawlence K. H. Rogers 
Chemist’s Records and Prescription Books from Higgins 

and Maddock of Calne Miss S. Rooke 
Centenary Guide to publications of Royal Historical 

Society and the Camden Society, 1868-1968 Dr. T. R. Thomson 
Stonehenge of the Kings, by P. Crampton (John Baker) Publishers 
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BOOKS BOUGHT 


New Forest Pottery Kilns and Earthworks by A. Passmore 


Essays in Agrarian History (two volumes) 

Wiltshire Childhood (second edition) by Mrs. I. Gandy 
History of Lambourn, by John Footman 

Mstory of Ashbury, by D. and E. Disbury 

Ancient Europe, by Stuart Piggott 

Hod Hill, by Sir Ian Richmond 

Arts Centre Adventure, by H. Joliffe 

Shorter Oxford English Dictionary 

Kennet and Avon Canal, by K. Clew 


PAMPHLETS PRESENTED DONOR 

Great Cheverell : a Retrospect, by Mrs. M. Waley Author 
Tilshead References, by H. Ross Author 

Copy of Inclosure Award for Aldbourne Wilts C.R.O. 
Sale Catalogue of Chilton Foliat Hoard C. Blunt 
Rockley, Story of a Village School, by Mrs. F. Gay Author 
Windmill Hill and its Implications, by Dr. 1. Smith Author 

Some Types of Common Field Parish, by F. G. Emmison R. Sandell 

A Medieval Farming Glossary, by J. L. Fisher R. Sandell 
story of Colerne Miss Legge 
The Manor House, Lee, Kent, and its Associations KK tes Rogers 
General Turnpike Acts, by John Tasker H. Ross 
Swallowcliffe. Catalogue of Parochial Library K. H. Rogers 


Treasure Trove at Chilton Foliat, by M. J. Price C. Blunt 
Swindon Weekly Advertiser, 1924-1940 (lacks 1929-30) R. C. Hatchwell 


PRINTS, PICTURES, etc., GIVEN 

Bequeathed by Miss 
Baker 

Dorset County Museum 


Nine watercolours by Philip Crocker 


Two drawings of houses in Newton Tony 
Photograph of Westbury Ironworks ?c. 1884 
Nine postcards and three prints 

View of Freshford from Westwood 

Interior of Steeple Ashton Church (Millington) 


R. F. Halcomb 
Rev. R. Moore, Vicar 
of Steeple Ashton 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY 


Membership of the Society continues to increase, largely due to the efforts of existing 
members. The present total of 962 is made up as follows: Individual, 807; Life, 51; Institu- 
tional, 89; Junior, 15. This is a net gain of 53, but when considering this figure it must be 
borne in mind that 12 members have died and 25 resigned. 

During the year the Curator and Assistant Curator have been entered in the super- 
annuation scheme operated by the Wiltshire County Council. In the case of the former, 
entry was backdated to the year when he took up his appointment with the Society. 

A Sub-Committee was set up to consider what should be the policy of the Society 
in dealing with requests for temporary or permanent loans from the collections in the 
Museum. A very comprehensive and useful report was produced. 

The continued close liaison with the Wiltshire County Council has resulted in some 
extremely useful exchanges of views and mutual understanding of problems. Contact 
has also been maintained with voluntary bodies with kindred aims. 
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REPORT OF THE HON. MEETINGS SECRETARY 


Despite the bad weather which accompanied three of the four main excursions and 
threatened throughout the morning of the other, all four were again well attended, with 
numbers in excess of 100 each time. This, of course, brought the usual problem of car 
parking, and I should like to give special thanks to the majority of members who park 
where directed, without comment. I feel strongly that, as guests of these kind and generous 
people who invite us to their houses, we should respect whatever small restrictions they 
place on us, and cause as little inconvenience as possible. The meetings again produced 
a profit of about £40 over the year. 

The Annual General Meeting in May was held at Devizes to celebrate the official 
opening of the new Iron Age Room in the museum. Members were entertained by Mr. 
and Mrs. Bonar Sykes at Conock Manor and, during a visit to nearby Urchfont Manor, 
by kind permission of the Warden, the speaker was Mr. Thomas Barklem. The June 
meeting took us into Dorset: to Chettle House, where we were conducted round by the 
owner, Mr. J. P. C. Bourke, and to St. Giles House, the home of the Earls of Shaftesbury, 
where we were conducted by Lady Lettice Ashley-Cooper. In the evening a hardy few 
proceeded to Knowlton church and earthworks and heard an interesting talk by Mr. 
Hugh Shortt. Mr. Hugh Braun very kindly spoke at both houses visited during the July 
meeting: Norrington Manor, by kind permission of the owners, Mr. and Mrs. Tristram 
Sykes, and King John’s House. Mr. Michael Pitt-Rivers, the owner, also kindly allowed 
us to take tea in the dining hall at Larmer Grounds. In August a visit was made to Lucking- 
ton Court by kind permission of the Hon. Mrs. Trevor Horn and to Easton Grey House, 
the home of Mr. and Mrs. Peter Saunders. About 25 members turned up for a visit 
scheduled for the gardens at Luckington Manor, where they were entertained by the owners, 
Mr. and Mrs. W. Greville Collins, who most kindly showed us the house as well. 

There were again four field meetings, all of which were successful, mainly, I feel, 
because numbers were limited so that each member attending has a chance to ask questions 
of the person leading the tour at the pertinent moment. The first field meeting was a ‘Walk 
along the Wansdyke’, led by Mr. F. K. Annable. Because of the demand, this walk will 
be repeated in May 1969. Early in July a walk around the two villages of Teffont Evias 
and 'Veffont Magna was led by Mr. Ronald Lever, who afterward entertained members 
to tea and cakes in his garden. Later in July the more energetic members of the Society 
enjoyed a five to six mile archaeological walk through Grovely Woods, led by Mr. D. J. 
Bonney. The last meeting was in September, and was a repeat of the previous year’s 
‘Walk around Trowbridge’, again ably conducted by Mr. K. H. Rogers. 

Once more I would appeal to members who may have suggestions for visits to let 
me have details, preferably in writing. Also, I should be glad to hear from anyone who 
would lead a field meeting around a village or on an archaeological or industrial archaeo- 
logical walk. 


ACCESSIONS TO THE COUNTY RECORD OFFICE 


FAMILY AND ESTATE 
31 annual diaries of Lord Pembroke’s land agent, probably Henry Ford, 1810-40. 
Sale particular of silk-throwing mills called Bull Mills, Longbridge Deverill, 1849. 


DEEDS 
c. 120, Salisbury and elsewhere in county, 1612-1913. 


PARISH AND PARISH COUNCIL 
Amesbury, 1905; Ansty, 1654-1965; Box, 1737-1838; Bradford-on-Avon, 1579-1958; 
Bulkington, 1886-1916; Heytesbury, 1653-1965; Ogbourne St. George, 1663-1941; 
Rowde, 1921-60; Steeple Ashton, 1719-1830; Swallowcliffe, 1664-1965; Westwood. 
1666-1956; Winsley, 1724-1812. 
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EDUCATION 
Melksham, St. Michael’s School, log books, 1862-1948. 


SOCIETIES 
British and Foreign Bible Society, Devizes Auxiliary, minutes, 1880-1957. 
Wiltshire Nursing Association, annual reports, 1905-07, 1909-16, 1918-54. 


ACCESSIONS TO THE DIOCESAN RECORD OFFICE 
The Close, Salisbury 
ALMSHOUSE 
St. John’s Hospital, Wilton: deeds and documents, mainly 18th—2oth centuries, 
but including 4 medieval; terrier and book of plans, 19th century. 


INCLOSURE AND TITHE AWARDS 


Parish copies of inclosure and tithe awards, where they duplicate copies in the County 
Record Office at ‘Trowbridge, are now being deposited at the Wren Hall. 
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ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING, 1969 


The Annual General Meeting of the Society, covering the period 1st January to 31st 
December, 1968, was held on the afternoon of Saturday, 1oth May, 1969, at the Duchy 
Manor Secondary School, Mere. 

Until well into the afternoon there was rain, so it was as well that the first part of the 
day’s programme started indoors with a tour of Stourhead House, conducted by the Cura- 
tor of this National Trust property, Commander G. I. Palmer. 

The president took the chair at the Annual General Meeting, which was attended 
by 72 members. 

When presenting the accounts the Treasurer reported that the financial position was 
much less favourable than at the end of 1967, when there had been an excess of Income 
over Expenditure of £507. At 31st December, 1968, however, the accounts showed an 
excess of Expenditure over Income amounting to £167, although it was subsequently 
revealed that this was offset due to the cost of Volume 63 (1968) of the Magazine having 
been overestimated. ‘The number of covenanted subscriptions had again increased, 
reflected in the amount of reclaimed tax having risen from £447 to £505. The profit on 
the sale of publications and colour slides showed an improvement of £89, which was 
encouraging, as was the fact that, in spite of having put up the entrance charges to the 
museum after the opening of the Iron Age Room in May, 1968, the number of visitors 
had increased, and the income derived showed a gain of £132. Nevertheless, these improve- 
ments were insufficient to keep pace with the ever-rising costs of running the Society and 
maintaining its property. After paying for the printing and distribution of Volume 63 
of the Magazine, only gs.1$d. remained out of each basic subscription of £1 12s. 6d. to 
meet all other expenses. The time had clearly arrived when there must be a thorough 
re-appraisal of the Society’s finances. 

After the accounts had been adopted, the Meeting accepted the reports of officers, 
copies of which had been circulated to all present. 

On the recommendation of the Committee consideration was given to a proposal 
that each volume of the Magazine, starting with Volume 65 (1970), should be issued in 
two parts: Part A, Natural History, in September, and Part B, Archaeology and History, 
January/February. The primary object was to ensure earlier publication of the natural 
history material, thus greatly enhancing its usefulness to those whose main interests lay 
in that field. Other possible advantages were that separate publication might encourage 
new members and the new formula would be more in accord with contemporary trends. 
When put to the vote, g favoured the division into two parts, 48 were prepared to accept 
the proposal only if no way could be found of bringing the archaeological material forward 
to enable earlier publication to be achieved, while 15 abstained. 

A resolution, proposed by Mr. D. Grant King, and seconded by Mr. H. de 8S. Shortt, 
that a Committee of Enquiry into the plans for the old City Centre of Salisbury be set 
up under the auspices of the Society was passed with one amendment. 

The following officers were elected to serve for the ensuing year: President, Dr. T. R. 
Thomson, M.A., M.D., F.S.A., F.R. HIST. s.; Hon. Librarian, R. E. Sandell, M.A., F.S.A., F.L.S.; 
Hon. Assistant Librarian, K. H. Rogers, B.a., F.s.A.; Hon. Editor, Isobel F. Smith, B.a., 
PH.D., F.S.A.; Hon. Meetings Secretary, J. K. Wayman. 

Mr. N. E. King, Dr. M. I. Machin, m.a., pH.p., and Mr. H. Ross, B.a., were elected 
to the Committee. 

After tea, by which time the rain had ceased, several members returned to Stourhead 
to visit the pleasure grounds. 
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REVIEWS 


Through the Saxon Door: The Story of Somerford Keynes and Shorncote, by 
Geoffrey Gibbon, m.A., vicar. Published by the author, Cirencester, 1969. 12s. 6d. 


These two Gloucestershire parishes were in Wiltshire until 1897, so this is a contribu- 
tion to the local historiography of both counties, and a valuable one. Few village histories 
containing more solid information packed into their pages could be found. Mr. Gibbon 
writes concisely and well, and has left few stones unturned in his research. The church 
life of Somerford is particularly well traced, and the chapter on the last fifty years should 
be a model for all parochial historians, whose work too often stops beyond living memory. 
A number of documents are transcribed or extracted in the notes, and there are nine 
illustrations. An old map of the area, such as an enlargement from Andrews and Dury, 
would have been a useful addition. 

K. H. ROGERS 


Highworth Hundred Rolls 1275-1287, ed. by Brenda Farr, Parts I and II, 1966 and 
1968, Wiltshire Record Society (formerly the Records Branch of the Wiltshire 
Archaeological and Natural History Society). 


This long-awaited work, now completed with a good index and an admirable intro- 
duction, will be of great use largely to two rather different classes of student. First to those 
making a study of 13th century hundredal and manorial custom and law, and, second, 
to genealogists and topographers whose prizes here will be few and far between, but 
none the less valuable. Miss Cam’s The Hundred and the Hundred Rolls (1930) gives lists 
which show how scarce are the surviving early rolls, and we are here indeed lucky to 
have such a run. 

At this time the bounds of Highworth Hundred were largely the rivers Thames, 
Ray, and Cole. It had absorbed Scipe Hundred, which contained, approximately, 
Blunsdon, Stratton St. Margaret and Rodbourne Cheyney. The old dividing line was 
between the two Widhills. North or Lower Widhill (D.B. 552) was in Scipe. Here, close 
to Chapel Farm, air photography delineates the deserted village. 

Among the places and holdings in the Hundred will be found the following: 
Sevenhampton, South Marston, Hampton, Berton, Rodbourne Cheyney, Moredon, 
Haydon (Wick), Groundwell, Fresden, Stanton, Lushill, Castle Eaton, Hannington, 
Inglesham, the Widhills, the Blunsdons, Stratton St. Margaret, Eastrop, Westrop, and 
Even-Swindon. For the south-western part, the topographer will find some help from the 
map in the Museum showing the bounds of the earlier manors. ‘Throughout the hundred 
the holdings have undergone numerous aggregations, subtractions, divisions, and changes 
of name. 

The most important persons here concerned are, of course, Isabella, Countess of 
Aumale, the wealthiest woman in England, and Adam of Stratton the biggest rascal 
therein, and forerunner of take-over tycoons. Interesting families with holdings include 
de Abingdon, de Mandeville, de Wyk, Ingolf, de Turville, FitzGerold, de Meysey, and 
Walrond. 

Students of Court proceedings in this period should give special attention to the 
Introduction, and should re-examine volume XIV, The Accounts and Surveys of the Wiltshire 
Lands of Adam of Stratton, and, for a more general view, the Selden Society’s Select Pleas in 
manor, honor and hundredal courts Hen. I1I—Edw. I. 

It is a pity the map is not larger. There is a mistake in the northern boundary of 
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Widhill. This should extend to Seven Bridges. This is the ‘long bridge (unidentified)’ 
of the Index. The name Wocksey should be given a second entry under Oaksey. 
These volumes are deserving of high praise. 
TRU 


Anglo-Saxon Charters, an Annotated List and Bibliography, by P. H. Sawyer, 
538 pp., Royal Historical Society, n.p. 


This is a remarkable piece of work, and is deserving of the highest praise. Part I 
lists preserved texts arranged by grantors, and Part II those charters lost or preserved only 
partially, arranged by associated houses. The index gives over 250 references to places in 
Wiltshire. 

The comments given are to printed works, and many give a rather out-of-date 
impression. But comments, good, bad and indifferent, must be given. Here, of course, 
eclecticism would be quite out of place. 

Much of our Wiltshire charter work lies shyly hidden in the Library. Study, therefore, 
should begin with a careful search through our very large collection of maps and a reference 
to the index printed in W.A.M., Lvim (pp. 442-46). Even this index is becoming out-of- 
date. 

A few Wiltshire comments. The Winterbournes are of interest. No. 543 (BCS 879) 
is probably near Laverstock, but has not been identified. No. 341 and 399 (BCS 886 and 
664) refer to Winterbourne Monkton. The question mark is unnecessary as the solution 
has lain in our library for many years. No. 668 (BCS 1145) has been identified as Winter- 
bourne Bassett. An annotated map is in the Library. No. 746 and 1589 (BCS r11g1 and 
1192) deal with Addeston in Maddington and have escaped this (correct) identification 
in the list given in W.A.M., tv. 

Of the seven references given to Chelworth in the index one is unidentified, one probably 
deals with Chelworth in Cricklade, and the other five with Chelworth in Crudwell, long 
associated with Malmesbury. 

No. 1170 (Baldred to Aldhelm, BCS 71) is confusing. Cnebbanburg or Crebbanburg 
presents much difficulty. From the wording it is not clear what is the relation to ‘the wood 
called Bradon’. If it is to the east of Bradon Forest it is not near Startley. The name Bradon 
occurs in Savernake and may well have occurred elsewhere. The word Bradon is pre- 
English and its meaning is unknown. Cnebba is a known O.E. personal name. 

No. 1491, Cholderton, is hardly to be derived from Cildrigtune. The early forms seem 
to support Gover in his suggestion Ceolthryth as the name of the early holder. 

No. 359 mentions Sweores Holte. It is suggested that this may be Sparcells in Lydiard 
Millicent. The name occurs anciently on the River Ray on the bound of Purton. 

Frustfield, no. 492 and 766, can hardly said to be ‘lost’ as the Hundred name survives. 
Perhaps one day it may be defined with precision. See W.A.M., 59, 110. 

No. 145. This spurious charter (BCS 226) concerning Esig does not refer to Eisey, 
Wiltshire, as was pointed out ten years ago in W.A.M., Lv. 

An admirable book—to be used with great caution! 

T.ReT. 


The Heraldry of the Church of St. Cyriac in Lacock, by the Revd. G. R. Brockle- 
bank 84 by 54, pp. 44, 2 pl. (paper), the Author, 3s. 6d. 

Those wanting a complete list of the armorials in St. Cyriac’s should consult also 
the late Arthur Schomberg’s list in W.A.M., xxv (1890), Kite’s Monumental Brasses, 
Wilts. N ond Q. 1m and W.A.M., 1v, 6. Mr. Brocklebank is to be congratulated on this 
pamphlet. We wish that many more Wiltshire parishes would produce such. Even if 
their armorial display is smaller, I am sure the editor would welcome blazons and family 
notes. 
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Chapter I deals with the M.I. of Awdry of Notton and elsewhere. All are of the rgth 
and 2oth centuries. Our former President is not commemorated. 

Chapter II is an excellent and almost complete summary account of the successive 
holders of Lackham. Chapters III to VII deal with Baynard, Stapilton, Montagu, Rooke, 
and Holt. The Baynard monument (1623) displays one quartered and eight impaled 
coats. It may be noted that Aubrey gives the Baynard coat as displayed on the vaulting 
of the cloisters of Lacock Abbey; and on the east window of Tropenell’s chapel Baynard 
quartering Bluet impaling Ludlow. 

The last Baynard of Lackham, Sir Robert, married Ursula daughter of Sir Robert 
Stapilton of the Yorkshire family. To her was dedicated the Stapilton monument (also 
1623 and of similar design) which displays the same number of coats as the Baynard 
memorial arranged in the same way. The author’s notes on the early Stapiltons seem to 
derive from the ‘gorgeous pedigree’ of about 1530 now among the Harleian MSS. Over 
seventy years ago Round and H. E. Chetwynd-Stapleton, the family historian, found the 
roots of this pedigree to be rotten. 

In 1635 the heiress Mary Baynard, daughter of Ursula, married James Montagu 
(third son of Henry ist Earl of Manchester). The last Montagu to hold Lackham was 
G. C. C. Montagu, who died in 1847. 

Captain F. W. Rooke, r.N., went to live at Lackham as tenant in 1813 and bought 
the estate in 1835. He died in 1855, and in 1858 it was bought by H. B. Caldwell. 

Attracted possibly by the Stapilton monument, the purchaser in 1866 was Mrs. 
Mary Stapleton. This lady was the daughter of Bartholomew Bretherton of Lancashire, 
the wife first of William Gerrard and secondly of Gilbert Stapleton who died in 1856. 
Gilbert was brother of Miles Thomas Stapleton for whom the barony of Beaumont was 
called out of abeyance. Mrs. Stapleton changed her name (Lond. Gaz., 7th Sept. 1868) to 
Stapleton-Bretherton, and a few years later became a papal Marchesa. She died in 1883. 

The Sherringtons of Lacock are well known. In the church are four coats displayed on 
Sir William’s tomb. 

There is a memorial in the Sanctuary to Sir John Talbot displaying a coat quarterly 
of six. 

Miscellaneous notes at the end are on James Johnson, Bishop of Worcester (died 
1774), Dickinson, and Gladstone, all of Bowden Park, and of some coats in the Vicarage. 

TRS. 


The Monumental Brasses of Wiltshire, by Edward Kite. Pp. 124, 31 pls., Kingsmead 
Bookshop, Bath. 45s. 


This is a facsimile edition, limited to 1,000 copies, of the 1860 edition, of which only 
250 copies were printed. The collection comprises Kite’s drawings of memorial brasses 
in Salisbury Cathedral and other Wiltshire churches and his copies of their inscriptions. 
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OBITUARIES 


The Revd. John Sydney Fowle, our senior member, died on 28th February 1969 
aged 102. ‘he President attended the funeral at Ogbourne St. George. ‘The son of J. T. 
Foule, draper, of Ramsbury, he was educated at Marlborough Grammar School and 
‘Trinity College, Dublin, and served overseas as Chaplain to the Forces from 1916 to 1919. 
He was Rector of Hardenhuish 1920-29 and of Ogbourne St. George from 1941-49. In 
retirement he lived first at Broadtown and then at Cambridge. He was a man of lively 
and enquiring mind who took an interest in nearly all the proceedings of the Society. 
His elder son, who predeceased him, was known to many members as assistant to the County 
Archivist. 


Brigadier Killingworth Michael Fentham Hedges, ©.B.£., D.s.0., M.A., was born 
in 1890, the only son of K. R. Hedges, solicitor, of Montagu Square. He was educated 
at Charterhouse and Trinity College, Cambridge, and joined the Army Service Corps in 
1911. Distinguished service in France was followed by a period with the Egyptian Army 
and Sudan Defence Force. He left the army in 1927 and became manager of the Sudan 
Government Railways. He was recalled to the army in 1939, and served as Director of 
Mechanization from 1942 to 1945. 

Hedges was a member of the Institute of Mechanical Engineers, J.P. for Wilts., and 
served terms as Alderman of the W.C.C. and Chairman of Devizes R.D.C. He joined 
the society in 1935 and served the office of President from 1955 to 1958 in which his know- 
ledge of County affairs was of the greatest use. 
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NATURAL HISTORY SECTION 
SOME FUNGI OF SOUTH-WEST WILTSHIRE 
by J. B. HINDLEY 


The following list of fungi is intended to be complementary to that of the brothers 
T. F. G. W. Dunston and Captain A. E. A. Dunston published in W.A.AZ., Vols. 48, 49, 
50, 51 and 58. 

The area covered is smaller than that worked by them; with the exception of Grovely 
Wood it lies chiefly within a 5-mile radius of Swallowcliffe. The best hunting-grounds have 
been Ladydown, Whitmarsh Wood, Sutton Row, and the spinney near the M.o.D. base 
at Chilmark (Ham Cross); though rare and interesting species have been found in other 
places. 

Dates and places given are of collections identified by the Staff of the Herbarium, 
Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew. The writer is indebted to the Director and Staff and records 
his thanks to them and especially to Dr. D. A. Reid for his interest and for the notes 
contributed to the following article. 


AGARICS 


LEPTOGLOSSUM RETIRUGUM (Bull. ex Fr.) Ricken. 14/9/66. Fonthill, by the Lake. 
Kew Note—This fungus is always found growing on various mosses. There are several 
closely-related species, of which L. muscigenum (Bull. ex Fr.) Karst. is the most common; 
this fungus differs from L. retirugum in having a lateral attachment and a series of radiating 
gill-like folds on the hymenium. 

HYGROPHORUS LEUCOPHAEUS ((Scop.) Fr.) Karst. 1/10/67. Spinney nr. Chilmark 
M.o.D. base. Kew Note—A species with pallid viscid cap and a rusty brown centre occurring 
in deciduous woods in late autumn. Our collection is under oak. 

HYGROPHORUS NEMOREUS (Pers. ex Fr.) Fr. 26/12/66. Chilmark M.o.D. Kew Note— 
A decided rarity—only one recent British collection at Kew. Perhaps significant that the 
latter was also collected very late in the season. 

HYGROPHORUS ATROPUNCTUS (Pers. ex Fr.) Smith and Hesler. 1/11/68. Grovely 
Wood. Kew Note—Recognized by its brownish-grey cap, its black-dotted stem and its 
occurrence in woodland. 

HYGROPHORUS FLAVESCENS (Kauftm.) Smith and Hesler. 10/10/68. Whitmarsh Wood, 
Sutton Row. Kew Note—Quite common and distinguished from H. chlorophanus (Fr.) by its 
deeper chrome yellow tint and stipe not persistently viscid. 

HYGROPHORUS MOLLIS (Berk. and Br.) Kauffm. 9/10/65. Whitmarsh Wood. Kew 
Note—An uncommon orange-yellow species with adnate or sub-decurrent gills. The 
pileus is covered with concolorous pointed scales. 

HYGROPHORUS NIGRESCENS (Quel.) Quel. 26/7/65. Buxbury Hill (lane). Kew Note— 
A common species with conical red, scarlet or orange-red cap which blackens on bruising. 
It has 4-spored basidia with spores measuring 8-11 by 5-6 pm. 

CREPIDOTUS AUTOCHTHOWNUS J. Lange. 4/9/67. Ladydown. Kew Note—This species, 
which often grows on the ground, has ellipsoid, amygdaliform spores, 7-10 by 4°5-6 
which are snuff-brown in the mass (lack pinkish tinge). 

CREPIDOTUS CALOLEPIS (Fr.) Karst. 19/1/64. Horwood, but common in the area. 
Kew Note—Recognized by its small size, thin, gelatinous cuticular layer, and densely but 
minutely scaly pileus. 
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CREPIDOTUS HERBARUM (Peck) Sacc. 20/11/66. Spinney on Ago near 6th milestone 
from Shaftesbury. Kew Note—A not uncommon species with narrowly lanceolate fusiform 
pale coloured spores 7-9 (10) by 2°5-3°5 p. 

CREPIDOTUS INHONESTUS P. Karst. 17/8/68. The Terrace, Fonthill. Kew Note— 
This species has very broadly elliptical, smooth spores which measure 6-8 by 4°5-5°5 p. 
TRICHOLOMA POPULINUM Lange. 4/10/67. Sticel Path, Sutton Row. Kew Note— 
Recognized by its large size, pale brown colour becoming darker with age, smell of meal 
and caespitose habit under poplars. 

LYOPHYLLUM FUMOSUM (Pers. ex Fr.) Orton. 10/10/64. Dunworth Wood, Tisbury. 
Kew Note—This common species is distinguished from L. decastes (Tricholoma aggregatum) 
by its grey gills. 

LYOPHYLLUM ALPESTRE (Britz.) Huijsman. 17/10/68. Grovely Wood. This species was 
not identified at once by Kew, but in January this year the writer received a letter from 
Dr. Reid in which he said ‘I was recently going through some papers by H. 8S. C. Huijsman 
in the Dutch Journal ‘Fungus’ when I came across his account of LYOPHYLLUM ALPESTRE 
(Britz.) Huijs. This seemed to agree well with your fungus so I sent him part of the collection 
and I have just heard from him to the effect that he agrees that your material is the same 
as his from Switzerland. This is very satisfactory and I felt sure you would be interested 
to know we have found a definite name for your fungus at last.’ 

CLITOCYBE SINOPICA (Fr. ex Fr.) Kummer. 3/11/68. Ladydown. Kew Note—An un- 
common species with brick-red or reddish-brown squamulose cap which has a strong 
smell of meal when broken. 

COLLYBIA DRYOPHILA var. OEDIPUS QUEL, 5/6/68. Chilmark M.o.D. Kew Note— 
Differs from the typical form in the swollen base of the stipe. 

COLLYBIA TESQUORUM (Fr.) Gillet. 31/7/67. Whitmarsh Wood. Kew Note—One of a 
number of greyish or brownish species which look very similar to the eye but recognized 
under the microscope by its spiny spores. 

OUDEMANSIELLA LONGIPES (Bull. ex St. Aman) Moser. 19/9/64. Ladydown. Kew 
Note—This fungus is similar to O. radicata but is easily recognized by its velvety, fawn stripe. 
MYCENA ADONIS (Bull. ex Fr.) S. F. Gray. 26/6/64. Whitmarsh Wood Kew Note— 
A striking species with a one rose-red cap. 

MYCENA GYPSEA (Fr.) Quel. 5/6/68. Chilmark M.o.D. Kew Note—A common white 
Mycena on stumps and aa in deciduous woods. 

MYCENA TORTUOSA. P.D. Orton. 11/11/67. Ladydown. Kew Note—A common 
but very small white fungus growing on woody débris in damp places. Easily recognized 
under the microscope by the spirally-coiled hairs on both pileus and stipe. 
MARASMIUS UNDATUS (Berk.) Fr. 11/11/67. Ladydown. Kew Note—Not 
uncommon on heaths. It grows from rhizomes of bracken and has a remarkably long 
dark brown stipe which is often covered with droplets of water, and a small pale brown 
cap about 1 cm. in diameter. 

MICROMPHALE FOETIDUM ((Sow.) Fr.) Singer. 16/10/68. Compton Chamber- 
layne—spinney on Ago. Kew Note—This short-stemmed lignicolous fungus is character- 
ized by its strong smell of bad cabbage. It is not uncommon on beech, but our collection 
is of interest in its occurrence on dead stinging-nettle stems. 

CLITOPILUS HOBSONI (Berk. and Br.) Orton. 9/9/68. Chilmark M.o.D. Kew 
Note—A minute white, dimidiate, pleurotelloid agaric with very short lateral stem. It has 
broad elliptical spores ornamented with longitudinal ribs. 

RHODOCYBE TRUNCATA (Schaeff. ex Fr.) Singer. 2/11/68. Churchyard, Swallow- 
cliffe. Kew Note—Easily mistaken for a Tricholoma in the field, but is distinguished under 
the microscope by its finely rugulose spores which are pinkish in mass. 

ENTOLOMA TURBIDUM (Fr.) Quel. 21/8/68. Wardour, copse by R. Nadder, 
nr. shop. Kew Note—A dingy, grey-brown fungus with rounded angular spores. 
NOLANEA MAMMOSA (L. ex Fr.) Quel. 6/2/66. Ladydown. Kew Note—Not 
normally found at this time of year. 
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LEPTONIA BABINGTONII (Blox.) Orton. 9/10/65. Whitmarsh Wood in moss on 
old stump—also found at Chilmark M.o.D. 1967 and 1968. Kew Note—Characterized 
by loosely fibrillose cap, brownish gills and large spores 11-18 by 6-5-8 pw with a wavy 
outline. 

LEPTONIA FULVOSTRIGOSA (Berk. and Br.) Orton. 10/10/67. Chilmark M.o.D. 
Kew Note—A very rare species with darkish, mouse-gray, conical cap which dries paler 
and develops a silvery sheen. The stipe is silvery above but dark purplish-brown below; 
the base is covered by radiating reddish hairs. 

FLOCCULINA ERINACEELLA (Peck) Orton. 20/11/66. Ago, Whitesheet, Donhead 
St. Andrew, in débris on old beech stump. Kew Note—Rare species. 

FLOCCULINA FERRUGINEA (Maire) Orton. 25/8/68. Sutton Mandeville, under 
spruce. Kew Note—A small, terrestrial agaric with red-brown, granular-scaly cap. 
TUBARIA CONSPERSA (Pers. ex Fr.) Fayod. 16/7/66. Buxbury Lane. Kew Note— 
This common species differs from T. furfuracea by its amygdaliform spores. 
GYMNOPILUS SUBSPHAEROSPORUS (Joss.) Kuhn. and Romagn. 17/8/68. Terrace, 
Fonthill. Kew Note—A new British record. Distinguished from the other British species 
by its thin stem and small, sub-globose spores, 4-5-5 by 3°5-4 p. (An account is due to 
appear in April issue of the Transactions of the British Mycological Society.) i 
GALERINA SIDEROIDES (Bull. ex Merat) Kuhn. 1/11/64. Wardour 12-acre Wood. 
Kew Note—One of the larger brown Galerina sp. with fibrillose veil, normally on coniferous 
débris. 

PHOLIOTA INAURATA (W. G. Smith) Moser apud Gams. 3/9/67. Chilmark M.o.D. 
on a dead twig. Kew Note—Like a small Hypholoma fasciculare with brown spores. 
PHOLIOTA OEDIPUS (Cooke) Orton. 26/12/66. Chilmark M.o.D.—also found at 
Castle Ditches (Tisbury), Ebbesbourne Wake, and Ansty. Kew Note—This agaric occurs 
late in the season from about the end of November until the end of February. It has an 
hygrophanous cap with a viscid pellicle and striate margin. The colour varies from pale 
yellowish-grey-brown with a darker depressed centre, to cinnamon brown. The brown 
gills are rather distant, broad and have a decurrent tooth. The stipe, which is pale cinnamon- 
brown, bears whitish remnants of the veil in an annular zone at about the mid point. 
Cheilocystidia elongated and somewhat irregular, often with a swollen apex. Spores 
elliptical and somewhat reniform, 6-8-2 by 3-4°75 (5-2) bm. 

HEBELOMA LONGICAUDUM (Pers. ex Fr.) Kummer. 26/9/65. Sticel Path, Sutton 
Mandeville, and other localities. Kew Note—Like a pale, slender H. crustuliniforme. 
HEBELOMA SINUOSUM (Fr.) Quel. 4/9/67. Ladydown, in long grass, now ploughed. 
Kew Note—A large, russet-brown Hebeloma with pleasant smell. 

INOCYBE FLOCCULOSA (Berk.) Sacc. Buxbury Lane. 26/7/65. Kew Note—A common 
grey-brown Inocybe with fibrillose pileus and smooth spores. Our specimen was from under 
poplars. 

INOCYBE DESCISSA (Fr.) Quel. var. MACROSPORA Heim. 10/12/68. Churchyard, 
Swallowcliffe, under cedar and yew. Kew Note—A small Inocybe with yellowish pileus 
bearing large, flat, dark brown scales. 

CONOCYBE FILARIS (Fr.) Kuhn. 3/10/68. Tisbury Row, also Chilmark M.o.D. 
Kew Note—A small species with slender whitish stipe bearing a well-developed ring. The 
basidia are 4-spored and the spores measure 6-10 by 4-5 pb. 

CONOCYBE PILOSELLA (Pers. ex Fr.) Kuhn. 16/8/66. Grovely Wood, also Chilmark. 
Kew Note—A small brown toadstool with minutely pubescent cap. 

CONOCYBE PYGMAEO-AFFINIS (Fr.) Kuhn. 8/10/68. Chilmark M.o.D. Kew 
Note—A rather robust Conocybe with white stipe. 

COPRINUS HIASCENS (Fr.) Quel. 5/6/68. Chilmark M.o.D. Kew Note—Resembling 
a small C. micaceus but with a non-micaceous plicate-sulcate pileus. 

COPRINUS STERCORARIUS (Bull.) Fr. sensu Kuhn. and Romagn. but not in the sense 
of the Check-list of British Agarics and Boleti. 25/6/66. Tisbury Row. Kew Note— 
A small white dung-inhabiting fungus with mealy surface formed of warted sphaerocysts. 
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PSATHYRELLA MARCESCIBILIS (Britz.) Singer. 13/8/67. Swallowcliffe, by road 
nr. Church. Kew Note—A small, slender toadstool with cream-coloured cap appendicu- 
late with remnants of veil along its margin. 

PSATHYRELLA SQUAMOSA (Karst.) Moser apud Gams. 21/8/68. Wardour, copse 
nr. R. Nadder and shop. Kew Note—A rather stout species covered throughout with 
cottony fibrils. 

PSATHYRELLA VERNALIS (Lange) Kuhn. and Romagn. 25/6/66. Tisbury Row, 
under hazel. Kew Note—A not uncommon vernal analogue of P. spadiceo-grisea. 
AGARICUS SILVATICUS Schaeff. ex Secr. var. FUSCOSQUAMATUS (Moll.) Moll. 
10/12/68. Churchyard, Swallowcliffe; under yew. Kew Note—This differs from the typical 
variety in the blackish fibrillose scales on the brown pileus. 

MELANOPHYLLUM EYREI (Massee) Singer. 12/10/68. Ladydown. Kew Note— 
This striking but very rare fungus is recognized by its pale dirty-brown granular cap and 
bright blue-green gills. 

LEPIOTA ERIOPHORA Peck. 15/8/67. Chilmark M.o.D. Kew Note—An uncommon 
species with the small cap covered by bistre-brown scales formed of spherical cells. The 
spores measure 4—5 by 2°5-2°7 wp. 

LEPIOTA FULVELLA Rea. 8/10/65. Swallowcliffe, also at Chilmark M.o.D. and 
Ladydown. Kew Note—Characterized by the orange-russet-coloured cap with an innately 
radiately fibrillose surface which does not disrupt into scales. This is collected fairly 
frequently. 

LEPIOTA FUSCOVINACEA F. H. Moller and J. Lange. 5/10/68. Tisbury Row and 
16/10/68. Compton Chamberlayne, spinney on A30. Kew Note—An uncommon fungus 
in which the purplish-brown cap breaks up into distinct adpressed scales. The elliptical 
spores are unusually small and measure only 4-2-5°5 by 2-3 wp. 

LEPIOTA GRISEOVIRENS Maire. 1/10/67. Ladydown, also from Chilmark M.o.D., 
Kew Note—A rare species, of which we have only one other collection, from Higher 
Merridge, nr. Bridgwater. It is recognized at once by its grey-green cap and its spores 
which measure 6-8 by 3-4 pL. 

LEPIOTA HETIERI Boud. October 1965. ‘Tisbury Row—also from Chilmark M.o.D., 
Swallowcliffe, and Ladydown. Kew Note—TInitially pure white with a farinose-floccose 
surface, the cap soon reddens where handled. 

LEPIOTA PSEUDOFELINA J. Lange. 3/11/68. Ladydown. Kew Note—Resembles 
L. felina in its black, granular scaly cap, but unlike that species it has spurred spores. 
LEPIOTA SETULOSA J. Lange. 24/8/67. Sticel Path, Sutton Mandeville. Kew 
Note—A critical species, recognized only on microscopic characters. 

LEPIOTA SISTRATA (Fr.) Quel. 29/10/67. Sutton Row—and other places. Kew 
Note—A very common white species with a farinose surface formed of sphaerocysts. The 
spores are minute, elliptical, 3-4 by 2-2-5 p. 

LEPIOTA SUBALBA Kuhn. ex Orton. 22/10/67. Sticel Path, Sutton Mandeville. 
Kew Note—This species is seldom collected. It has a white or cream-coloured cap and the 
spores, which are spurred, measure 7:2—9°7 by 3°2-4 pH. 

LEPIOTA SUBGRACILIS Kuhn. 12/10/68. Ladydown. Resembles a dark form of 
L. clypeolaria with less fusoid spores. 

LEPIOTA TOMENTELLA J. Lange. 12/10/68. Ladydown. Kew Note—A very rare 
fungus; one of the smallest Lepiotas with densely-granulate scaly grey-brown cap and 
spurred spores. 

LEPIOTA XANTHOPHYLLA Orton (probably—not able to make a further collection 
to confirm). Kew Note—Not quite typical since this species is usually entirely yellow with 
dense brown scales on the pileus. 

DROSELLA FRACIDA (Fr.) Singer. 12/10/68. Ladydown—also Grovely Wood and 
Chilmark M.o.D. Kew Note—An interesting species and Dr. Reid reports that until 
three years ago he had never scen it, despite extensive collecting in the south of England. 
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However, since then he has found it quite often, and during the current season it has 
been collected on many occasions and in quantity. 

VOLVARIELLA PARVULA (Weinm.) Orton. 9/9/68. Chilmark M.o.D. Kew Note— 
A small Volvariella with white volva. 

PLUTEUS MINUTISSIMUS R. Maire. 21/8/68. Wardour, by R. Nadder nr. shop. 
Kew Note—A very small member of the genus with dark brown to almost black cap. 
The cuticle is composed of a mixture of pyriform and fusiform cells. 

PLUTEUS PEARSONITI (Dit. ex Fr.) Orton. 21/8/66. Tisbury Row—also from 
Ladydown and Chilmark M.o.D. Kew Note—Recognized by its blackish or grey-black 
cap which is entirely velvety-scaly at first, but often disrupts with age to expose the whitish 
flesh in places. Stem minutely black scaly below. 

PLUTEUS PHLEBOPHORUS (Pers. ex Fr.) Kummer. 5/10/68. ‘Tisbury Row. Kew 
Note—A brown Pluteus with cap strongly wrinkled about the umbo. 

PLUTEUS UMBROSUS (Pers. ex Fr.) Kummer. 8/10/68. Chilmark M.o.D. on very 
rotten stump. Kew Note—Common, characterized by the cap and stem entirely brown 
velvety-scaly and the gills edged with a dark brown line. 

LIMACELLA GUTTATA Konr. and Maubl. 31/10/68. Chilmark M.o.D. This species 
with its large cream-coloured cap up to 12 cm. in diameter, is very conspicuous. It has a 
tall stem with a bulbous base and a well-developed annulus. 

LACTARIUS FLAVIDUS Boud. 17/10/68. Grovely Wood. Kew Note—Not common 
in the South of England. It is recognized by its yellowish tint, and the milk which rapidly 
becomes violet on exposure to air. 

LACTARIUS PTEROSPORUS Romag. 17/10/68. Grovely Wood. Kew Note—Very 
like the common L. fuliginosus but distinguished by the prominent winged and ridged 
ornament of the spores. 


APHYLLOPHORALES 
CORIOLELLUS (TRAMETES) SERPENS (Fr.) Boud. 26/1/69. Buxbury Hill—on 


fence. Kew Note—A common, usually resupinate fungus, with large spores. 

CERRENA (DAEDALIA) UNICOLOR (Bull ex Fr.) Murray 23/2/65. Pythouse, on old 
stump. Kew Note—Resembles—Coriolus hirsutus in its brownish tomentose surface, but 
readily distinguished by the ashy-grey labyrinthoid pores. 

PHLEBIA RADIATA Fr. 9/1/66. Castle Ditches—on rotting stump. Kew Note— 
Very common. The resupinate fruit-bodies have a strongly wrinkled pinkish-grey hymen- 
ium and a bright orange radial margin. 

HYMENOCHAETE TABACINA (Sow ex. Fr.) Lev. 21/1/68. Compton Chamberlayne, 
spinney on Ago. Kew Note—A rather uncommon species, at least in the last few years. It 
has well-developed bracket-like pilei of a rusty-brown colour, but the growing margin 
on the underside of the cap is golden-yellow. 

CRISTELLA FASTIDIOSA (Pers. ex Fr.) Brinkm. 3/11/68. Ladydown. Kew Note— 
A white resupinate corticioid fungus with warted surface and minutely spiny spores. 


AURICULARIALES 
HELICOBASIDIUM PURPUREUM Pat. 23/10/66. Wardour, spinney nr. shop. 
Kew Notes—An active plant parasite which covers the lower parts of the infected stem 
with a brown, floccose mycelium on which the purple hymenium is developed. ‘The 
basidia are circinate and transversely septate. 
AURICULARIA AURICULA-JUDAE. Quel var. LACTEA. 19/12/68. Tisbury Row. 


Kew Note—Very uncommon—probably only an albino form of Auricularia auricula-judae. 


TREMELLALES 
EICHLERIELLA SPINULOSA (Berk. and Curt.) Burt. 3/1/68. Chilmark M.o.D. 


Kew Notes—Fructifications rather thick, resupinate, stereoid, ornamented with scattered 
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blunt spines. ‘The fruit-bodies bruise red, and have longitudinally septate Tremella-like 
basidia. The spores are sausage-shaped, 12-23 by 6—7 p. 

FEMSJFONIA LUTEO-ALBA Fries. 31/7/67... Whitmarsh Wood—also on Buxbury 
Hill. Kew Notes—Resembling Dacromyces deliquescens but more distinctly stipitate and witha 
striking contrast between the white sterile surface and the yellow fertile disc. ‘The spores 
18-31 by 6-7 w are tardily 3-septate. 


PEZIZALES 


HELVELLA EPHIPPIUM Lev. g/10/66. Ladydown. Kew Notes—A rather small 
cup-shaped to saddle-shaped light grey-brown discomycete with long, slender, downy 
stipe, rather common in autumn on leaf-mould of deciduous woods. Better known in 
British lists under the synonymous name Leptopodia murina Boud. 

PUSTULARIA CATINUS (Holmskj. ex Fr.) Fuckel. 8/8/66. Buxbury Lane. Kew 
Notes—A rather large yellowish-brown cup fungus with distinct stalk found on the ground 
in deciduous woods. Our collection, under beech on chalk, is the state sometimes distin- 
guished as P. ochracea Boud. 

PUSTULARIA CUPULARIS (L. ex Fr.) Fuckel. 9/9/68. Chilmark M.o.D. Kew 
Notes—Distinguished from the preceding by its smaller, sessile, more grey-brown cup, on 
bare soil. 

PEZIZA MICROPUS Pers. 7/5/68. Wardour, nr. shop by R. Nadder. Kew Note— 
A very common brown cup fungus on fallen logs. 

PEXIKA MICHELII (Boud.) Dennis. 16/7/66. Buxbury Lane. Kew Note—A rare 
species with chestnut-brown disc found on damp soil. 

PEZIK A SUCCOSA Berk. 16/8/66. Grovely Wood, also at Ladydown and The Terrace, 
Fonthill. Kew Note—A very common cup fungus, on soil of deciduous woods, easily 
recognized by its yellow juice. 

OTIDIA ALUTACEA (Pers.) Masee. L/11/68. Grovely Wood. Kew Note 
large terrestial cup fungus, light yellowish-brown throughout. 

SEPULTARIA FOLIACEA (Schaeff. ex Boud.) Boud. 8/8/66. Buxbury Lane—in wet 
chalky surface of ground. Kew Note—A rather uncommon species. 


A rather 


HELOTIALES 
CORYNE CYLICHNIUM (Tul.) Boud. 21/11/67. Chilmark M.o.D. Kew Note— 
A common bright purple gelatinous discomycete, distinguished from C’. sarcoides by its 
large, multi-septate ascospores. 
HELOTIUM VITELLINUM Rehm. 10/10/64. Tisbury Row. Kew Note—A smaller- 
spored relative of the commoner H. scutula; plentiful on dead herbaceous stems. 
DASYSCYPHUS PUDIBUNDUS (Quel.) Sacc. 24/5/68. Chilmark M.o.D. Kew 
Note—Distinguished from other Dasyscyphus on woody substrata by the disc turning reddish 
with age. Collected on hazel, but known elsewhere on hawthorn, rose and willow. 
PROPOLIS VERSICOLOR (Fr.) Fr. 6/2/66. Ladydown. Kew Note—Common on dead 
wood of all kinds, and easily recognized by its chalk-white, pruinose disc erumpent from 
the wood. 


OSTROPALES 


STICTIS RADIATA Pers. 2/1/65. Horwood. Kew Note—Recognized by its minute 
yellow disc sunk in the surface of bark and surrounded by a lobed pure white margin. 


SPHAERIALES 


NECTRIA MAMMOIDEA. Phil. and Plowr. 2/1/67. Whitmarsh Wood. Kew Note— 
Not uncommon on the bark of shrubs. 
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MYXOMYCETES 
DIDERMA SPUMAROIDS Fr. 21/6/64. Whitmarsh Wood. 
DIDERMA EFFUSUM Morgan. 8/8/66. Whitmarsh Wood. 
PHYSARUM CINEREUM Persoon. 23/2/65. Pythouse. 
TRICHIA BOTRYTIS Persoon. 9/1/66. Castle Ditches. Kew Note—A very common 
slime fungus on dead wood. 


FUNGI IMPERFECTI 


ISARIA FARINOSA Fries. 25/9/64. Whitmarsh Wood. Kew Note—A mealy white 
often branched stilbaceous mould, common not only on dead insects but on other decaying 
organic matter in soil. 

PENICILLIUM CGLAVIFORME Bainier. 11/10/64. ‘Tisbury, under salix by stream. 
Kew Note—A white, clavate, coremioid fungus on willow catkins. 

STILBUM FIMITARIA (Pers.) Berk and Br.. 11/10/64. Wardour 12-acre Wood. 
Kew Note—A minute club-shaped fructification with pink spore-mass at its tip, very com- 
mon on rabbit droppings. 


THE WEATHER OF 1968 
by T. E. ROGERS 


Month Temperature Rainfall Sunshine 
January de ie + a) - 
February we me —— — ) 
March e: i -- — -- 
April ti oe O co) co) 
May *: —— oO ce) 
June a + O 
July == = = 
August co) oO =SSS 
September co) +-+ —— 
October ae ote ae O =a 
November ) fo) a) 
December — ) ) 
Totals for 1968 fy A7-O° FE. 35°10 in. 1,208 hrs. 
Yearly average figures 

(Marlborough) .. 47°8°F. 32°85 in. 1,423 hrs. 

N.B. In all three columns: 0 signifies ‘average’; — means “distinctly below average’ ; 


—-— means ‘very much below average’. The + and -++-+ signs have comparable 
positive meanings. 


For the third year running Wiltshire, in common with most of the rest of the country, 
experienced rainfall some 10 per cent in excess of the average and it seems likely that the 
period 1966-8 has been the wettest three consecutive years since 1928-30. As a complement 
to this, 1968 was also a very dull year. 

Despite a wet spell from the 6th to the 8th, culminating in a blizzard on the gth, 
January was not particularly wetter than usual. February, though distinctly cooler and 
less wet, followed a similar pattern, beginning with a rainy spell and becoming increasingly 
dry. Indeed, the spell from February 14th to March 14th was quite remarkable in that 
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measurable rain was only recorded on one occasion and, although the rest of March was 
damp and unsettled, the month as a whole was much drier than usual. 

Spring, ushered in by snow showers on April 3rd, was rather on the cool side, but 
there were some bright, warm interludes, notably in late April and in late May and the 
amount of sunshine was not far short of normal. ‘There followed an unsettled, wet and 
humid June. 

July started in interesting fashion. On the first of the month warm, southerly winds 
brought not only the warmest day of the year (86° F. in Marlborough) but a significant 
quantity of coloured dust which was washed out of the air by thundery rain, much to 
the annoyance of those motorists who take a pride in keeping their cars well polished. 
Doubtless, our forefathers would have viewed this event with suspicion and perhaps they 
would not have been surprised that the weather of the following four months proved to be 
miserable. But for very brief interludes, the period July to October was very overcast and 
wet. Over 25 per cent more rain fell than usual and there were nearly 30 days when no 
sun was recorded at all. For many places in southern England it was the dullest August 
on record. Other notable features of this period were: 

(i) The spectacular thunderstorm of July 1oth, when warm and cold fronts in close 
proximity, bringing very moist air between them, travelled rapidly from Land’s End 
towards Birmingham. Wiltshire narrowly escaped the worst of this storm, over six 
inches of rain being recorded to the east of Bristol, but even so many places in the county 
experienced falls of from 2-4 inches. 

(ii) The heavy rainfall of the 14—15th of September when, on this occasion, a storm 
centre passed just to the east of Wiltshire. 

(iii) ‘The extremely mild weather of October. No ground frost occurred during this 
month and the mean temperature of 53-5 °F in Marlborough came vey close to the record 
of 53°8 °F. (October 1949). 

After all these excitements, 1968 proved to be a spent force from the meteorological 
point of view. A very average November was followed by a slightly cool and wet December. 
Central southern England just missed a white Christmas, but slight falls of snow on the 
goth of the month saw the year out in seasonal fashion. 


WILTSHIRE BIRD NOTES FOR 1968 


RECORDERS: Ruth Barnes, M.B.0.u., Geoffrey Boyle, M.B.0.U., 
C. J. Bridgman, m.B.o.u., Dr. E. A. R. Ennion, M.A., M.B.0.U., 
Geoffrey Webber. 


The year did not produce many great rarities but the county shared in the invasion 
of Nutcrackers with three well authenticated records. These were all from the extreme 
south and west of the county. Other interesting occurrences were the Pratincole at Cricklade 
in May, a Goshawk near Chippenham and a Ruddy Shelduck at Coate Water. Both of 
the latter may have been escapes from captivity. Firecrests were again reported during 
the spring from two separate localities. Records of this species are increasing; there have 
been two more early in 1969. 

1968 was the first year of the B.T.O. Atlas project, the county organizer being Mrs. 
Barnes. Generally cover was extremely good, but there were a few areas where it could 
have been improved. Contributors to these notes can help this enquiry by sending in 
breeding records for less common species that they may find in 10 km. squares other than 
their own. 


T. Andrews 22 Ae “a TA D. J. Brotheridge .. ae ay DJB 
Mrs. R. Barnes ea aes bic RGB D. G. Brown Ne a a DGB 
G. L. Boyle .. 5A ae cae GLB Hon. R. O. Pleydell-Bouverie re ROPB 
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Mrs. V. E. Brown .. VEB J. E. Major .. JEM 
Mrs. J. S. Beale JSB Marlborough College 
EB. J. M. Buxton . .. EJ MB Natural History Sone MCNHS 
D. E. D. Campbell . . DC Miss P. Mead et PM 
P. J. Chadwick , PJC Mrs. P. W. Morris .. PWM 
J. G. Cookson JGC F. W. C. Merritt FWCM 
B. Cave nt, BC C.M.R. Pitman .. CMRP 
Cc. A. Cutforth CAC Maj. M. Crichton- Maitland MCM 
R. C. Faulkner RCF C. L. L. Picken CLLP 
Dr. D. E. Fry ve DEF Dowager Countess of Radnor IR 
Mrs. K. G. Forbes .. KGF C. Rice CR 
DoW. Free -.. DWF J. G. Rolls JGR 
Miss B. Gillam BG P. Rossiter PR 
I. J. Gray IJG A. Smith AS 
G. W. Hemmings .. GWH L. F. Stearn LFS 
J. A. Higginbottom JAH S. Shepperson SS 
A. J. Horner AJH B. M. Stratton BMS 
F. J. Hulbert FJH F. Sharp FS 
R. J. J. Hunt RJJH J. Sartin me JS 
Mrs. S. Harvey ar SH Mrs. S. J. Tyler SJT 
Col. J. N. Kirkaldy JNH P. Toynton .. PT’ 
The late Maj. O. Kite OK G. L. Webber GLW 
Miss C. V. Kendall CVK M. A. Wright MAW 
Mrs. V. Lawson VL Lady Young RMY 
J. R. Lawson JRL I. W. Young IWY 
J. J. Latham JJL T. P. Walsh .. TPW 
5. Great Crested Grebe. Reported from several waters during the year. Max. numbers, 


16. 
. Cormorant. One in flight at Coate Water, 15th May (PM, GLW); 3 in flight at 


30. 


38. 


49° 


46. 


47. 


11 


26 at Coate Water 31st Mar. (GLW); 17 Bowood Lake, 15th Oct. (BG). Only bred 
successfully at Bowood and Corsham Lakes (BG, JCR). A single bird was seen at 
Chilton Foliat, 3rd Mar., the first record in that area (JRL). 


. Slavonian Grebe. One at Coate Water, 11th Dec. (DJB). Adequate description 


supplied. 
Manx Shearwater. A juvenile found dead at Highworth, 25th Sept. (FS). 


Semley, 13th Oct. (JEM). One at top of birch tree in observer’s garden at Idmiston, 
20th Dec. (GHF). 


Heron. The Coombe Bissett and Slaughterford sites were deserted this year but a 
new heronry was discovered with 8 nests at Ashton Keynes. All other sites showed 
little change from previous year. 


Bittern. One at Longford, 31st Jan. (ROPB). One at Clarendon, 26th Dec. (GMRP). 


Mallard. Two observers noted a form of distraction display performed by drakes 
accompanying ducks with small young. Max. numbers, 609 Corsham Lake, 31st 
Aug. (JGR); c. 225 Corsham Lake, 13th Nov. (JCR) and 15th Dec. (GWH); ¢. 219 
Coate Water, 13th Oct. (GLW). 


Teal. Max. numbers, c. 40 Fonthill Lake, 5th Jan. (LFS); 27 Corsham Lake, 29th 
Dec. (JGR); 25 Coate Water, 17th Nov. (GLW); 24 Wilton Water, 1st Dec. (JGC) ; 
20 Clarendon Lake, 13th April (DEF, AJH). 


Garganey. An eclipse male at Swindon SF. 31st July, still present on 2nd Aug. (GLW). 
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Gadwall. Fonthill Lake is still the only regular wintering site for this duck, up to 16 
being reported during Feb. (GLB, BMS, LFS). First recorded in early winter 3 on 
23rd Dec. (BMS). Also reported 2 at Chilton Foliat, both males 11th Jan. (JRL); 
a single male Coate Water, 24th Mar. (GLW). 


Wigeon. Reported in small numbers at Coate Water (GLW); Corsham Lake, 
(JCR) and single birds at Wilton Water, Erdington (MCNHS, GLB). There were 
c. 350 at Clarendon Lake and ¢. 300 on Britford water meadows 2nd Mar. (DEF, AJH). 


Pintail. Three at Tockenham Res’r, 13th April (IWY) and a pair at Coate Water, 
7th Dec. (GLW). Single birds at Bowood Lake, 24th Feb. (JGR); Coate Water, 29th 
Nov. Swindon SF., 25th Aug. (GLW); Fonthill Lake, 4th Dec. (LFS). 


Shoveler. Recorded at Corsham Lake from Jan. to June, max. 4 on 6th Jan. and up 
to 3 during autumn (JCR). Up to 5 recorded during spring at Coate Water and 5 
again 28th Dec. (GLW). A pair on Tockenham Res’r. 13th April (IWY) and a single 
bird at Marlborough, 15th April (MCNHS). 


Red-crested Pochard. A female present at Longford 10/15th April (IR); another 
female at Corsham Lake, 23rd Nov. (JGR). Two juveniles known to have escaped 
from a collection at Wootton Bassett (IWY) and it is possible that the Corsham bird 
may be one of these. 


Tufted Duck. This species appears to be increasing in the county and was recorded 
breeding at a new site. Max. numbers, c. 120 Chilton Foliat, 11th Jan. (JRL); c¢. 40 
Fonthill Lake, roth Jan. (BMS); 25 Clarendon Lake, 2nd Mar. (DEF, AJH); 19 
Corsham Lake, 17th Jan. (JCR); 21 Coate Water, 15th Dec. (GLW); c. 40 Shear- 
water, 29th Dec. (SS). 


Pochard. There were no breeding records this year but winter numbers remained 
at a fairly high level. Max. numbers, c. 40 Coate Water, 26th Jan. (GLW); 33 Cor- 
sham Lake, goth Jan. (JGR); c. 30 Fonthill Lake, roth Jan, (BMS); c. 70 Braydon 
Pond, 3rd Nov. (CR); 23 Coate Water, 27th Dec. (GLW); ¢. 20 Shearwater, 29th 
Dec. (SS); 18 Wilton Water, 14th Jan. (MCNHS). 


Goldeneye. A female at Corsham Lake, 23rd Jan. (JGR); 2 females at Chilton 
Foliat, 24th Jan. (JRL). An adult male at Corsham Lake, 11/15th Dec. (GWH, JCR) 
and a female, 25/29th Dec. (JCR). 


Long-tailed Duck. The immature bird present at Corsham Lake in Dec. 1967 
remained there until 9th Jan. (GLB, GWH, JCR, GLW). What was probably the 
same bird was seen at Bowood Lake, 14th Jan. (BG). 


Goosander. Red heads seen at Corsham Lake on oth Jan. and 8th Nov. An adult 
male also present on latter date (JCR); 4 adult males at Coate Water, 17th Dec. 
(GLW). 


. Shelduck. Single birds reported at Bowood Lake, 17th Nov. (BG); Charlton-all- 


Saints, Dec. (ROPB). 


Ruddy Shelduck. A female at Coate Water, 3rd Nov. (GLW). Details submitted 
to ‘BB’ Rareties Committee and the record accepted. It is quite possible that this 
bird had escaped from captivity. 


Grey Geese. Five in flight Stratford Tony, 20th Jan. (RMY); ¢. 30 also in flight 
Roundway, 31st Dec. (DEF). 
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Grey Lag Goose. One seen by small lake at Erdington, full description supplied 
5th Mar. (GLB). Possibly an escape as this species is bred in the county. 


White-fronted Goose. An immature on Wilton Water, 11th Feb. (JGG, GLW, 
IWY). A single bird in flight at Allington, 22nd Feb. (GHF); 23 also in flight Neston, 
goth Dec. (JCR). 


Canda Goose. Up to 23 recorded at Wilton Water (JGG, AJR). Two goslings there, 
12th May (MCNHS). Single birds at Corsham Lake, 1 Jan.—18th Feb. (@WH, JCR); 
Westbury, 8th Oct. (GLB). 


Bewick’s Swan. A solitary bird on flood water near Dauntsey, 19/22nd Jan. (RGB, 
GLW, IWY). 7 in flight over Neston, 3rd Nov. (JCR). 


Buzzard. Very many sight records from all parts of the county. Only 3 breeding 
records. 


Rough-legged Buzzard. One seen near Erdington, 24th Oct. (GLB). The observer 
had recently watched this species in Scotland. 


Sparrowhawk. Numerous sight records well spread over the county, obviously 
much commoner than in recent years. Six breeding records received. 


Goshawk. Seen near Chippenham, 4th April (TA) full description supplied. This 
may have been an escaped falconer’s bird. 


Harrier Species. A uniformly dark bird near Wilton Water, 15th Sept. (JGC); 
I seen at Codford St. Peter, 23rd Nov. (CAC). 


Hen Harrier. An adult male near Tilshead, 28th Jan. (PJC, MAW); a female at 
Longbridge Deverill, 24th Oct. (PT). 


Osprey. Two seen over the R. Wylye near South Newton by Mr. Thatcher 7th June 
per. (RGB). What may have been one of these birds seen by Sir John Coote nearby 
later in June. 


Hobby. First seen Swindon, 12th May (GLW). Only sight records received, the last 
Devizes, 4th Sept. (BG). 


Merlin. A male near Bowood, 24th Mar. (JCR); at Etchilhampton, 16th Nov. (BG). 
Two summer records received with insufficient evidence for publication. 


Kestrel. Only 3 breeding records received but many sight records, widely spread. 
The species seems to be holding its own and possibly spreading. 


Red-legged Partridge. Several records mostly single birds. 


Quail. Heard calling in the central areas of the county by several observers, a total 
of 7 separate records (GLB, DEF, AJH, GHF, JEM, GLW). 


Pheasant. A complete albino seen at Monks Down, 3oth April (JEM). 

Water Rail. Seen frequently during winter in water meadows at Marlborough and 
heard calling, 5th May (MCNHS). Also recorded at Swindon (GLW); Corsham 
Lake, Lacock GP, Sutton Benger and Christian Malford (JGR); Fighledean (OR). 
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157. 
159. 
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189. 


190. 


198. 


Corncrake. Only two records, one near Pewsey Hill, 29th Aug. (PHB); 1 Shaw, 
goth Aug. (CAC). 


All autumn Wader records at Swindon SF are tabulated on page 164. 


Lapwing. Some observers noted an increase in winter flock size, several flocks 
contained over a 1,000 birds. 


Ringed Plover. 2 at Calne sand pits, 16th June (JCR). 


Golden Plover. Small parties seen in Feb. on the Marlborough Downs (BG, GLW). 
First seen in autumn, 8th Sept., a single bird at Bishopstone (BG). c. 800 at Wroughton 
airfield, 13th Oct. (GLW); ¢c. 600 near Coate Devizes, 21st Dec. (BG). 


Snipe. A flock of ¢c. 100 in Britford water meadows, 2nd Mar. (DEF, AJH); 35 Lacock 
GP, 8 Dec. (JGR). There were no breeding records. 


jack Snipe. T'wo recorded at Lacock GP, 21st Jan. anda single bird, 5th April (JCR) ; 
1 at Bowood Lake, 17th Aug. (JCR); 2 at Lacock GP, 17th Nov., 5 on 8th Dec. and 1 
25th Dec. (JCR). 


Woodcock. Wintering birds noted at Pewsham and Lanhill (SJT); Roundway (JS) 
and Marlborough (MCNHS). Birds were seen in suitable habitat during the breeding 
season and eggs were found in the north of the county (IWY). 


Curlew. Appears to be maintaining its numbers at the majority of breeding sites. 
One site was deserted but a new one located nearby. A nest with 7 eggs found near 
Purton was reported in ‘BB’, July 1968 (GLW, IWY). 


Whimbrel. One feeding in marshy field with Lapwing at Bowood, 3rd Aug. (JGR). 


Green Sandpiper. Seen during winter months at Britford (DEF, AJH); Stratford 
Tony (RMY). Single birds at Lacock GP, 12th April, Sutton Benger SF, 26th July, 
Corsham Lake, 2nd Aug. (JCR); 3 at Sutton Benger SF, 30th July (JCR). 


Wood Sandpiper. One at Swindon SF, 18th May (GLW). 


Common Sandpiper. First noted 2 at Coate Water, 15th April (GLW); 1 Corsham 
Lake, 21st April (GWH, JGR). Also seen at Hilperton (GLB); Lacock GP, Corsham 
Lake, Bowood and Calne (JGR). There were 8 at Coate Water 5th May (GLW). 


Redshank, Two at Chippenham, 24th Mar. (TA). Breeding pairs noted at Clatford 
(MCNHS); Axford (EJMB); Little Wishford and Steeple Langford (KGF). 


Stone Curlew. Seen in small numbers in several suitable breeding habitats, only 
2 young were reported. 


Pratincole. A bird of this species was seen hawking insects with Swifts over the R. 
Thames near Cricklade, 30th May (IJG). This record accepted by the ‘BB’ rarities 
committee. 


Great Black-backed Gull. One in flight near Figsbury, 7th Jan. (DEF, AJH); 
5 Sutton Benger SF, 20th Aug. (JCR). 
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Lesser Black-backed Gull. Recorded in most months of the year, Max. numbers, 
c. go Swindon SF, 5 Sept. and c. 40 there, 13th Sept. (GLW); c. 50 Erlestoke, 13th 
Nov. (GLB); 14 were seen at Roundway, 3rd Jan. (BG). 


Herring Gull. Several large flocks reported, definitely increasing in the county. 
Max. numbers, ¢c. 100 Corsham Lake, 1st Mar. (JCR); 52 Haxton Down, 28th Jan. 
(PJC, MAW); ¢. 40 in field at Shaw, 26th May (GLW). 


Black-headed Gull. A field at Calcutt contained c. 1,000 birds, 18th Feb. (TPW). 


Black Tern. One at Corsham Lake, 13/1gth Aug. (JCR, CR); 1 at Longford, 29th 
Sept. (IR). 


Common/Arctic Tern. One at Wilton Water, 12th Oct. (JGG). 


Common Tern. Single birds at Corsham Lake, 5th May, 24th Sept. and 2 on oth 
May (JCR); 1 Coate Water, 1 Aug. (GLW). 


Arctic Tern. One Corsham Lake, 24th Aug. (JCR). 


Turtle Dove. This species arrived a little earlier than usual; the first was seen at 
Highpost, 12th April (GHF). Other early records were at Shaw (CAC) and at Stanton 
Park (CR), 19th April. The last records were of single birds at Spinhill, 25th Aug. 
(CGR); Swindon SF, 5th Sept. (GLW); Salisbury, 5th Oct. (BC). 


Collared Dove. Now quite numerous in many parts of the county and one report 
received indicating that the species had become a serious nuisance. Only one flock 
noted, 23 feeding on barley stubble near Swindon, roth Nov. to end of year (GLW). 


Cuckoo. There were 2 early records, 1 at Chitterne, 26th Mar. (EVF); 1 at Newton 
Tony, 29th Mar. (DOC) ; Shaw, 15th April (CAC). During the next few days occurred 
widely throughout the county. An abandoned nestling was found in a swallow’s nest 
at Wishford (EVF). Last seen in autumn, a juvenile near Malmesbury, 11th Aug. 
(RGB, BG); another juvenile Swindon SF, 2nd Sept. (GLW). 


Barn Owl. This species reported from 9g different localities during the year and bred 
successfully at 3 of these. 


Little Owl. The many sight records received seem to indicate some recovery in 
numbers. It remains uncommon in several areas where once comparatively numerous. 


Tawny Owl. There were few nesting records this year but the species is still quite 
common in the county. One was seen to hover with rapidly beating wings not unlike 
a large moth (GLB). 


Long-eared Owl. Young were seen at a traditional site. 


Short-eared Owl. Display seen at Fyfield Down, 15th Feb. (BG); 5 there gth Mar. 
(MCNHS). Also reported, 2 at Shrewton, 25th Feb. and 2 at Bulford, roth Mar. 
(GHF); 1 Shrewton, 17th Dec. (CAC). One found dead near Tilshead, 19th Mar. 
(JCR). 


Nightjar. One seen in Savernake, 5th April and subsequently to 29th June (MCNHS). 
Heard churring at Somerford Common, 25th May (GLW). 
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Swift. First seen 17th April Neston (JGR); Winterslow, 19th April (DEF, AJH); 
Trowbridge, 20th April (AS). Late autumn dates, Cole Park, 18 Aug. (EJMB); 
Hilperton, 22nd Aug. (GLB); Coate Water, 30th Aug. (GLW). 


. Kingfisher. Three breeding records received (RGB, MCNHS, IWY) and numerous 


sight records. ‘There would appear to be no significant change in numbers. 


. Hoopoe. Seen at roadside near Warminster, 21st April (DGB) and near Salisbury, 


20th Sept. (BC). 


. Green Woodpecker. No breeding records received but a juvenile seen at Kington 


Langley, 7th Aug. (BG). A bird was observed tearing out thatch from a cottage roof, 
presumably in search of insects (BG). From the number of sight records received still 
distinctly uncommon in many of its former haunts. 


. Greater Spotted Woodpecker. Would appear to have replaced the losses of the 


1962/63 winter, several reports of young during the summer. 


Lesser Spotted Woodpecker. Not uncommon in suitable habitat and 2 successful 
breeding records received. An adult watched feeding a juvenile with woolly aphis 


(JSB). 


Skylark. Passage noted along the southern escarpment of the Downs 12/19th Oct. 
(BMS). One flew into a room where a mercury vapour lamp was being used as a 
moth trap, during a misty night in Sept. (DJB). 


Swallow. First seen in spring Steeple Ashton, 18th Mar. (GLB); Coate Water, 31st 
Mar. (GLW) and Seagry (RGB). Generally distributed by 15th April. A late brood 
fledged at Wootton Bassett, 10th Oct. The whole family departed on 2ist Oct. 
(IWY). Last seen Devizes, 27th Oct. (BG); Chippenham, 24th Nov. (TA). There 
were no large roosts reported this year. 


. House Martin. First seen at Shaw, 15th April (CAC); Codford, 16th April (EVF) ; 


Coate Water, 18th April (GLW). Last seen in autumn, Chippenham, 17th Oct. 
(TA, CR). 


.Sand Martin. First seen Salisbury, 31st Mar. (DPB); Kelloways, 5th April (BG) ; 


Chippenham, 7th April (TA). A small colony nesting in the bank of the R. Avon at 
Seagry destroyed by flood water, 11th July (RGB). Last seen Swindon, 29th Sept. 
(GLW); Staverton, 1st Oct. (GLB). 


. Carrion Crow. c. 90 roosting at Corsham Park, 21st Feb. (JCR); a flock of ¢. 50 in 


a field near South Wraxall (GLB). 


. Nutcracker. One was seen at roadside between Warminster and Shaftesbury, 21st 


Sept. (PR). This record accepted by ‘BB’ rarities committee. Two were present in the 
Coombe Bissett area during Nov. (CLLP). First seen on the Rushmore estate, Tollard 
Royal, 21st Oct. and at least one still present at the end of Jan. 1969. One seen there 
15th Jan. (RJJH). 


Blue Tit. A nest box at Sandridge contained 4 young Blue Tits, 4 Coal Tits, 2 Coal and 
1 Blue Tit’s eggs. The young were being fed by the adult Blue Tits only. 


. Willow Tit. A large number of sight (and sound) records. One observer suggests 


that this species may be commoner than the Marsh Tit in the south-west of the county 
(JEM). 
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Long-tailed Tit. This species would appear to have completely recovered from the 
1962/63 winter. Many observers commented on its abundance this year. 


Nuthatch. Has probably decreased and only found commonly in the Savernake area. 
Wren. Numbers now near to those previous to 1962/63 winter. 


Dipper. Seen at Fonthill, 4th Dec. (LFS). Two breeding records from the Bybrook 
(RCF, CR). 


Fieldfare. Last seen in spring, 21st April, at Pewsey (BG); Chippenham, 24th Mar. 
(TA). A flock of c. 4000 Bradford-on-Avon, 26th Jan. (GLB). First in autumn, 
Ogbourne St. George, 29th Sept. (GLB); Chippenham, 12th Oct. (TA). 


Redwing. Last seen in spring, Trowbridge, 27th Mar. (SS); Neston, 4th April (JCR). 
First in autumn, Corsham, 4th Oct. (JGR); Swindon (GLW) and Chippenham, 
12th: Oct. (TA). 


Blackbird. An unusually plumaged female at Seagry, the primaries and secondaries 
were a golden tawny shade, remainder of plumage appeared normal (RGB). 


Wheatear. First seen Hawking Down, 20th Mar. (LFS); Chippenham, 24th Mar. 
(TA); Shaw, 25th Mar. (CAC). 5 definite breeding records received. Late 
dates, Upavon, 11th Oct. (JJL); Wolf Hall, 19th Oct. (JGC) ; Swindon SF, 4th Nov. 
(GLW). 


Stonechat. Not recorded during the breeding season. A pair at Chippenham, 24th 
Mar., toth Nov. and 28th Dec. (TA); single birds at Hackpen, goth Oct. (MCNHS); 
Roundway Down, 12th Nov. (BG) ; Lacock GP, 17th Nov. (JCR). A pair at Erdington, 
14th Nov. (GLB). 


Whinchat. Three at Chippenham, 29th April (TA); a pair Fyfield, 2nd May 
(MCNHS); a pair Fonthill, 16th May (JEM). A pair reared 5 young in a central 
area of the county. Single birds at Porton, 13th July, Roundway, 22nd Aug., Stanley 
Halt, 23rd Aug. and Bishopstone, 8th Sept. (BG); Swindon SF, 19th Sept., 2 on 
2end Sept. and 1 again 29th Sept. (GLW). 2 at Chippenham, 2oth Sept. (TA). 


Redstart. First noted at Tockenham Res’r, 13th April (IWY); Chippenham, 14th 
April (TA); Shaw, 19th April (CAC). Breeding records from (JEM, IWY). Last 
seen East Kennett, 25th Aug. (GLB); Bishopstone, 8th Sept. (BG); Marlborough 
College, 31st Oct. (MCNHS). 


Black Redstart. A female seen near Wolf Hall, rgth Oct. (JGC). 


Nightingale. First noted at Coate Water, 15th April (GLW); Bowden Hill, 21st 
April (TA); Semley, 22nd April (EM). 6 pairs reported breeding. No late records 
received. 


Grasshopper Warbler. Several singing at Coate Water, 18th April (GLW); 
singing at Bowood, 20th April (JGR); widespread by gist April. Song heard from 
many suitable breeding localities, one nest found with young (JEM). 


Reed Warbler. First seen at Coate Water, 18th April (GLW) ; Corsham Lake, 2oth 
April (JGR). c. 40 pairs bred at Coate, and 12 pairs at Corsham. ‘Two pairs seen feeding 
young at Allington (BG). Last seen Corsham Lake, 18th Sept. (JCR). 
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Sedge Warbler. Seen at Coate Water, 15th April (GLW); Winterslow, 20th April 
(DEF, AJH); Bowood Lake, 20th April (JCR). ¢. 30 pairs bred at Coate, 5 pairs at 
Corsham and 5 pairs at Christian Malford (JCR). Last seen at Coate, 21st Sept. 
(GLW); Chippenham, 13th Oct. (TA). 


Blackcap. One winter record a male at Great Bedwyn, g/10th Jan. (CVK). Early 
dates, Bowden Hill, 31st Mar. (TA); Porton, 4th April (PWM); Roundway, 7th 
April (BG). Late dates, 3 trapped Christian Malford GP, 3rd Sept. (JCR); 4 trapped 
at Coate Water, 6th Sept. (GLW). 


Garden Warbler. Seen at Chippenham, 16th April (TA); Cole Park, 21st April 
(EJMB). Last seen at Bratton, 6th Aug. (SS). 


Whitethroat. Singing at East Knoyle, 15th April (BMS); Cole Park, 17th April 
(EJ MB); c. 20 in reed bed at Coate Water, 18th April (GLW). Late dates, Bishopstone, 
28th Sept. (GLW); Coate Water, 29th Sept. (MCNHS); Easton Royal, 19th Oct. 
(JGQ). 

Lesser Whitethroat. Seen at Spye Park, 15th April (TA) ; Corsham Lake, 21st April 
(JGR); Winsley, 28th April (BG). Last seen Christian Malford GP, 31st Aug. (JCR). 


Willow Warbler. First heard at Trowbridge, 27th Mar. (SS); Corsham Lake, rst 
April (JGR); Pomeroy Woods, 6th April (GLB). Last seen Christian Malford GP, 
3rd Sept. (JGR); Coate Water, 6th Sept. (GLW). 


. Chiffchaff. First noted Coate Water, 21st Mar. (MCNHS); Chippenham, 22nd 


Mar. (TA); generally distributed by 24th Mar. Late dates, Coate Water, 21st Sept. 
(GLW); Roundway, 22nd Sept. (BG) ; Christian Malford, 6th Oct. (JCR). 


Wood Warbler. Seen and heard in various parts of Savernake from 5th April until 
goth June (MCNHS). Also noted at Semley and Fonthill during May (JEM). 


. Goldcrest. Many records received, numbers are probably higher now than before 


the 1962/63 winter. An unusual song variation recorded on tape by (GLB). 


. Firecrest. At least 2 in a party of Goldcrests at Great Bedwyn, seen on two separate 


dates, 3rd Feb. and 18th Feb. (JGC). One seen near Wroughton, roth April (BJB). 
Full description supplied with both these records. 


. Spotted Flycatcher. First noted at Seagry, 3rd May (RGB); Wroughton, 5th May 


(JAH); Roundway, 7th May (BG). Possibly less numerous than in recent years. 
Late dates, Chippenham, 12th Sept. (CR); Neston, 3rd Oct. (JCR). 


. Pied Flycatcher. A juvenile at Lanhill, 21st Aug. (SJT). 


Dunnock. An unusually plumaged bird in Swindon. Head gray, finely speckled 
with white, Mantle and all wing coverts rich orange edged cream and white. The tail 
and its coverts yellowish white, underparts white with a yellowish tinge. Eye and legs 
appeared normal (GLW). 


. Tree Pipit. Seen at Fyfield Down, 5th April (MCNHS). Bred at Savernake (MCNHS) ; 


Fonthill and Semley (JEM); Somerford Common (IWY). Heard calling overhead, 
Swindon, 21st Sept. (GLW). 


. Pied Wagtail. c. 100 roosting in Typha near Devizes, 27th Oct. and 24th Nov. (BG) ; 


c. 80 at Christian Malford GP, 1st July (JCR). 


Grey Wagtail. Numerous autumn and winter sight records but only one breeding 
record, at Stitchcombe (MCNHS). 
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Yellow Wagtail. Seen at Swindon SF, 12th April (GLW); Chippenham, 14th 
April (TA). A breeding record from the south of the county is interesting as the 
majority are from northern areas, Stratford (DEF, AJH). Last noted, Marlborough, 
27th Sept. (MCNHS); Kellaways, 2nd Oct. (BG). 


Red-backed Shrike. Single birds seen at Lockeridge, 29th May (MCNHS). A pair 
noted near Bulford (GHF). 


Hawfinch. Only 4 sight records. A male and 2 females in garden at Wilton, 1 Jan. 
(MCM); 1 near Porton, roth Mar. (GHF); 1 found dead near Great Yews, 19th 
May (GHF); 1 near Clyffe Pypard, 3rd June (GLW). 


Goldfinch. A flock of c. 200 feeding on thistles at Swindon SF, end of Sept. (GLW). 


Siskin. c. 12 at Landford, 15th Feb. c. 8 again 13th Nov. (RJJH). A single bird 
Clarendon, 2nd Mar. (DEF, AJH). 


Redpoll. A female in garden Chippenham, 1oth Jan. (CR); at least 3, Haxton Down, 
25th Jan. (PJC); several in finch flock, Swindon SF, 6th Oct. (GLW); 1 Landford, 
6th Nov. (RJJH); 4 Savernake, 20th Nov. (MCNHS); 3 Christian Malford, 8th 
Dec. (JGR). 


Crossbill. Present near Braydon Pond during May (IWY). 
Chaffinch. One noted feeding on hawthorn berries, 12th Nov. (GLB). 


Brambling. Large number reported during Jan. and Feb. from all areas of the 
county. Max. numbers, c. 75 near Wilton (MCM); ¢. 100 Redhorn Hill, 16th Nov. 
(BG). Last seen in spring, 6 at Winterbourne, 11th April (DEF, AJH). A first summer 
male at Coate Water, 21st April, snatches of song heard (GLW). First seen in autumn, 
Savernake, 24th Oct. and c. 100 there 23rd Nov. (MCNHS). 


Corn Bunting. 2 males in full song, 7th Dec. (GLB) ; 1 and sometimes 2 singing males 
near Wootton Bassett, a new site. 


Snow Bunting. One seen at Roundway Hill, 14th Jan., from the description supplied 
it would appear to have been a Ist winter male. Still present at the end of the year 
(FWCM, BG). 


Tree Sparrow. Winter flocks were all quite small and did not exceed 20 birds. 


Breeding records were well spread over the county. 


RINGING REPORTS FOR 1967 AND 1968 
Key to initials of ringers who have contributed to this report, and whose names appear 


in the text: 


D. A. W. Alexander DAWA D. E. Fry and F. J. Horner F&H 
E. J. M. Buxton EJ MB J. C. Rolls JCR 
A. W. Cawsey AWG J. L. A. Tyler JLAT 
F. P. Errington FPE Mrs. S. J. Tyler SJT 
R. C. Faulkner RCF G. L. Webber GLW 
G. H. Forster GHF M. J. Wyatt MJW 


Nineteen sixty-seven was thought to be a poor year, with the total number of birds 


ringed much lower than in 1966, just topping 5,500, and with the number of species 
dropping to 58. Nineteen sixty-eight, however, proved to be even more disappointing, 
the total of birds ringed being just over 4,600 and the number of species being 56. This 
drop was partly due to the change in area of JLAT, leaving his old haunt unworked for 
much of the two years, and the diminished activities in the county of RCI’. 
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Two new ringers arrived in North Wiltshire during 1967, SJT and MJW, who are 


now contributing much to the ringing work of the County. 


Pull=nestling; FG =full-grown; X=found dead or killed; 1Y=first year; Ad=adult; V=found 


and released. 


List of Selected Recoveries of Birds Ringed in Wiltshire 


KEY 


The following recovery was received too late for inclusion in the 1966 Report. 


MALLARD 


AJ 77.651 


SAND MARTIN 
HB 08.575 
BLUE TIT 

HG 45.498 
REED WARBLER 
AR 37.176 
BLACKCAP 

HJ 80.724 
CHIFFCHAFF 


P 80.808 


CHIFE CHAFF 
PB 1.551 


STARLING 
CB 35.860 


STARLING 
CB 35.643 


REED WARBLER 
HK 02.108 


REED WARBLER 
HK 02.109 
REED WARBLER 
HN 37.015 


SEDGE WARBLER 
HK 02.005 


SEDGE WARBLER 
HK 02.142 
CHIFF CHAFF 
PA 2.949 
STARLING 
CA 28.043 
STARLING 
CB 43.102 
STARLING 
CB 35.874 
STARLING 
GV 54.935 
GREENFINCH 
CB 35.962 
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Shrewton 14.5.63 
Plas Roggelbroek, Netherlands end 7.66 
1967 
Naish Hill, Lacock 15.5.66 
Stone, Aylesbury, Bucks. 13.8.67 
Pewsham, Chippenham 24.9.66 
Orford, Woodbridge, Suffolk 19.11.67 
Coate Reservoir 9.6.65 
Chew Valley Res., Somerset 30.7.67 
Pewsham, Chippenham 19.7.67 
Tortosa, Tarragosa, Spain 1.10.67 
Tytherton 11.7.66 
Dungeness, Kent 20.9.67 
Pewsham, Chippenham 21.6.67 
Christian Malford 28.8.67 
Chippenham S.F. 16.3.65 
Llandaff, Glams. 26.2.67 
Chippenham 17.8.64 
Chepstow, Mon. 22.4.67 
1968 
Coate Reservoir 30.6.67 
Coombe, Coventry, Warks. 9.7.68 
Coate Reservoir 30.6.67 
Frampton on Severn, Glos. 16.6.68 
Corsham Lake 24.7.68 
Nr. Lisbon, Portugal 16.9.68 
Coate Reservoir 15.6.67 
Milton, Cambridge 21.4.68 
Coate Reservoir 7.9.67 
Heligoland, Germany 16.5.68 
Pewsham, Chippenham 21.6.67 
Chew Valley Res., Somerset 1.8.68 
Chippenham 23.6.63 
Frome, Somerset 25.6.68 
Lacock G.P. 2.8.64 
Dingestow, Mon. 6.5.68 
Chippenham 21.3.65 
Frome, Somerset 26.5.68 
Calne 8.12.57 
Ostroda, Poland 29.3.68 
Chippenham 25.10.64 
Acton Turville, Glos. 29.5.68 


The following recoveries for 1966 were received too late for inclusion in that Report. 


GREAT CRESTED 
GREBE 

AJ 23.023 

TEAL 

EC 14.783 

TUFTED DUCK 

SS 21.081 


TUFTED DUCK 
Hki. H 43.539 
MUTE SWAN 

Z 20.674 


SAND MARTIN 
HA 59.619 


SAND MARTIN 
HC 14.172 
SAND MARTIN 


HC 64.344 


SAND MARTIN 
HG 74.603 


REED WARBLER 
AK 21.601 


BLACK-HEADED 
GULL 

S-009.562 

SAND MARTIN 


HA 71.848 


SAND MARTIN 
HC 14.198 
SAND MARTIN 
HH 08.833 


SAND MARTIN 
AK 54.855 


BLUE TIT 
HB 75.173 


SWALLOW 
P 26.036 
BLACKBIRD 
58.491 X 


Ad. 
xX 


Ad. 
>.< 
1Y.2 
x 


Ad.3 
V 


Pull 
xX 


Selected List of Birds Recovered in Wiltshire 


Morden, Surrey 2.2.65 
Stanton Fitzwarren, Swindon 25.2.66 
Abberton, Essex 2.11.61 
Britford, Salisbury c.1.11.66 
Abberton, Essex 26.9.66 
Westbury 7.11.66 
1967 
Helsinki, Finland 12.7.62 
Nr. Chippenham 28.11.67 
Abingdon, Berks. 5.10.66 
Bishopstone 15.9.67 
Radley, Berkshire 22.5.66 
Calne S.P. 11.6.67 
Fairford, Glos. 17.7.66 
Calne S.P. 11.6.67 
Lechlade, Glos. 29.6.66 
Calne S.P. 11.6.67 
Timsbury, Hants 18.7.66 
Calne S.P. 11.6.67 
Radley, Berkshire 20.7.64 
Coate Reservoir 7.5.07 
1968 

Hame, Finland 20.6.67 
Wroughton 28.7.68 
Wiggenhall, Norfolk 4.8.65 
Nr. Salisbury 2.8.68 
Fairford, Glos. 17.7.66 
Calne S.P. 16.6.68 
Shrewsbury, Salop. 11.7.67 
Nr. Salisbury 2.8.68 
Timsbury, Hants 25.7.68 
Nr. Salisbury 2.8.68 
Nuneaton, Warks. 13.2.66 
Derry Hill, 

Chippenham 29.5.68 

List of Interesting Local Recoveries 
1967 

Cole Park, Malmesbury 10.6.64. 
Cole Park 25.8.67 
Coate Reservoir 14.5.61 
Coate Reservoir 30.4.67 
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1968 
REED WARBLER Pull Coate Reservoir 22.7.62 GLW 
AE 33.655 Vv Coate Reservoir 12.6.68 GLW 


From these three local recoveries interesting points may be noted in connection with 
the return to natal grounds and breeding areas, and also longevity in the case of the 
Blackbird. 


*Reed Warblers HK 02.108 and HK 02. 109 were from the same nest, and both 
moved to a breeding ground north of their natal ground the following year. 
R. CG. FAULKNER 


WADERS AT SWINDON SEWAGE WORKS, AUTUMN 1968 


The Sewage Works at Rodbourne Swindon has yielded a number of interesting records 
over the past ten years. The greater part of the works is now modernized but some sludge 
is still treated in large shallow beds cut out of fields beside the River Ray. Some of these 
beds are densely overgrown with nettles and willow scrub while the more recent are com- 
pletely devoid of cover. Almost all contain pools or puddles of water which attract migrant 
waders. Recently, a corporation rubbish tip was established half a mile away and the 
topsoil has been bulldozed into banks around a field. Water has collected in the shallow 
depressions thus formed and some herbage has grown. Waders regularly frequent these 
pools also and can be seen commuting between there and the Sewage Works depending 
on the relative amount of disturbance at the two sites. 

It is probable that the Sewage Works will be completely modernized over the course 
of the next few years. It was considered appropriate therefore to produce a more detailed 
study of the waders at this site. Visits were made on as many days as possible during the 
autumn by Miss P. Mead, G. L. Webber and I. W. Young and the information pooled to 
give the results shown in the table. Visits usually, but not always included the rubbish 
tip pools. 

I. W. YOUNG 


WILTSHIRE PLANT NOTES (29) 
compiled by DONALD GROSE 


Records are for 1968 unless otherwise stated. 

(Adiantum capillus-veneris L. Maidenhair Fern. 7. Increasing at Crane Bridge, Salisbury, 
E. G. Gange (261).) 

Athyrium filix-femina (L.) Roth. Lady Fern. Var. convexum Newm. A form of open 
habitats. 9. Old Wardour, B. M. Stratton (G). 

Polystichum setiferum (Forsk.) Woynar. Soft Shield Fern. 2. Roundway Park. 

Polypodium vulgare L.s.s. Common Polypody. 2. Angrove Wood (G). Roundway 
Park, Miss B. Gillam (G)! 9. Frequent. 

P. interjectum Shivas. 2. West Kington, Miss D. M. Frowde! Birds Marsh (G). 3. Red 
Lodge Wood (G). 8. Long Lane, B. M. Stratton. 9. Fonthill Bishop, B. M. Stratton 
(G). West boundary wall, Fonthill; Old Wardour Castle; Donhead St. Andrew and 
Donhead St. Mary, B. M. Stratton. 

Azolla filiculoides Lam. Azolla. 1. Canal, Seend Wharf, Mrs. B. Sheppard. 

Ophioglossum vulgatum L. Adder’s Tongue. 8. Shrewton Folly, R. E. Sandell. 

Ranunculus trichophyllus Chaix. Water Fennel. 2. Pond, Angrove Farm, NV. E. King! 
3. Stadborough Copse, Dr. M. Hughes. 
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Berberis vulgaris L. Barberry. 2. Hedge west of Lenton Farm, Great Chalfield and Hack 
Farm, Spye, Col. C. Floyd. 

Argemone mexicana L. Mexican Poppy. 2. Onion plot, Bromham, L. King (Wilts. Gaz. 
& Herald, 29/8/68), det. Kew. 

Corydalis claviculata (L.) DC. Climbing Fumitory. 9. Woodland east of Alfred’s Tower, 
B. M. Stratton. 

Diplotaxis muralis (L.) DC. Sand Rocket. 2. Melksham Station, Mrs. B. Sheppard (SH). 

D. tenuifolius (L.) DC. Wall Rocket. 2. Atworth Stone Quarry, Mrs. B. Sheppard (SH). 

Raphanus raphanistrum L. Wild Radish. 3. Queen Street. 8. Disturbed ground in 
Norridge Wood. 

R. satwus L. Radish. 7. Cornfield, Milton Hill, Mrs. I. M. Grose (G)! Red, pink and 
violet forms were growing with white-flowered R. raphanistrum; possibly relics of an 
earlier crop. 

Conringia orientalis (L.) Dumort. Hare’s-ear Cabbage. 1. Forecourt of Laverton Institute, 
Westbury, R. Bennett and Mrs. E. Curtis (G). 2. Grass verge, Melksham, Mrs. B. 
Sheppard (SH). 

Lepidium latifolium L. Dittander. 2. By Brook near Box Mill, Mrs. B. Sheppard (SH). 

Coronopus didymus (L.) Sm. Wart Cress. 2. Atworth Stone Quarry, Mrs. B. Sheppard. 

Thlaspi arvense L. Penny Cress. 1. Frequent. 

Cardamine fragilis (Dégl.) Bor. Cuckoo-flower. 4. Near Column, Savernake Forest, 
Mrs. I. M. Grose! 

C’. dentata Schultes. 2. Wood, Birds Marsh (G). 

Rorippa sylvestris (L.) Bess. Creeping Yellow Cress. 1. Dilton Vale Farm, R. Bennett and 
Mrs. E. Curtis. 

R. islandica (Oeder) Borbas. Marsh Yellow Cress. 7. Butts Road Dump, Salisbury, 
Lady Radnor (261). 

Hesperis matronalis L. Dame’s Violet. 9. Teffont, L. F. Stearn (261). 

Erysimum cheiranthoides L. ‘Treacle Mustard. 3. Potato field, Queen Street. 

Lunaria annua L. Honesty. 3. Roadside near Stanton Fitzwarren, EL. Browning. 

Viola odorata L. Sweet Violet. 9. Roadside near Fonthill Abbey Woods, B. M. Stratton. 
10. Faulston Down. Var. imberbis (Leight.) Henslow. 3. Frequent. 

V. riviniana Reichb. Dark Wood Violet. An autumnal form with five subequal star-like 
petals and the spur reduced to a small swelling. 3. Stonehill Wood. 

Polygala calcarea Schultz. Chalk Milkwort. 2. Clyffe Pypard, Mrs. I. M. Grose! Bupton. 

Hypericum humifusum L. Trailing St. John’s Wort. 3. Frequent. 

H. pulchrum L. Upright St. John’s Wort. 2. Roundway Park, Miss B. Gillam! 3. Frequent. 

Melandrium rubrum (Weig.) Garcke. Red Campion. Form with white flowers. 2. Birds 
Marsh. 

M. album x rubrum. White x Red Campion. 1. Frequent. 

Linum catharticum L. Purging Flax. Form with double flowers. 6. Oxenwood, Mrs. P. 
Wickham. 

L. usitatissimum L. Common Flax. 8. Tank Depéot, Tilshead, B. 4. Stratton. 

Geranium endressii Gay. Large Pink Crane’s-bill. 9. Fonthill Terrace, L. F’. Stearn. 

G. robertianum L. Herb Robert. Form with pale pink flowers. 9. Milton, B. M. Stratton. 

G. rotundifolium L. Round-leaved Crane’s-bill. 2. Shaw Hill, Mrs. B. Sheppard (SH). 

Erodium cicutarium (L.) L’Hérit. Stork’s-bill. 8. Tilshead Down, B. M. Stratton. 

Oxalis corniculata L. Creeping Lady’s Sorrel. 2. Garden escape, Shaw, Mrs. B. Sheppard. 

Impatiens parviflora DC. Small-flowered Balsam. 9. Churchfields Industrial Site, Salisbury, 
K. Grinstead (261). 

I. glandulifera Royle. Himalayan Balsam. 2. Abundant in the lower part of Angrove 
Wood and beside the river near the mill. 10. Stream-bank, Croucheston. 

Ononis repens L. Rest Harrow. 9. Frequent. 

Medicago sativa L. Lucerne. 5. Frequent. 

Melilotus alba Medic. White Melilot. 6. Near Shaw Farm, WN. FE. King! 
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Trifolium pratense L. Red Clover. Form with white flowers. 2. Lucknam, 1967, 
Mrs. F. G. Cobbold. 

T. medium Huds. Zigzag Clover. 2. Hazeland. 3. Red Lodge Wood. 

Galega officinalis L. Goat’s Rue. 2. Broughton Gifford, Mrs. B. Sheppard. 

Vicia cracca L. ‘Tufted Vetch. Form with white flowers. 2. Northwood Farm, 1967, 
Mrs. J. G. Cobbold. 

V. sativa L. Common Vetch. 3. Field border, Bishopstone, Mrs. I. M. Grose (G). 

V. angustifolia L. Narrow-leaved Vetch. 3. Stonehill Wood. 

Rubus discerptus P. J. Muell. 8. Norridge Wood, Mrs. E. Curtis! 

Geum rivale x urbanum. Water Avens x Herb Bennet. 2. Stanton Park, R. EL. Sandell! 
Briary Copse, Miss W. Stevenson! 

Agrimonia odorata (Gouan) Mill. Fragrant Agrimony. 2. Fonthill Terrace, L. F. Stearn. 

Aphanes microcarpa (Boiss & Reut.) Rothm. Small-fruited Parsley Piert. 9. Track, Lady 
Down. 

Sangutsorba officinalis L. Great Burnet. 2. Meadow near Somerford Bridge. 3. Frequent. 

Crataegus oxyacanthoides Thuill. Midland Hawthorn. 2. Pond Plantation, Mrs. I. M. 
Grose! 

Sorbus torminalis (L.) Crantz. Wild Service-tree. 2. Great Chalfield and Clink Lane, 
Spye, Col. C. Floyd. 

Sedum telephium L. Orpine Stonecrop. 2. Stanton Park, C. Rice; R. FE. Sandell! 

Saxifraga cymbalaria L. Celandine Saxifrage. 9. Derelict garden, Knoyle, B. M. Stratton 
det. J. E. Lousley (G). 

Ribes rubrum L. Red Currant. 8. Norridge Wood, L. F. Stearn. 

Daphne mezereum L. Mezereon. Form with white flowers. 4. West Woods, c. 1964, 
D. Ayers, forester in charge, comm. NV. E. King. 

Epilobium parviflorum Schreb. Small flowered Willow-herb. Form with white flowers. 
2. Hazeland, Miss W. Stevenson! 

E. adenocaulon Hausskn. Lesser Rosy Willow-herb. 2. Roundway Park. 8. Norridge 
Wood. 9g. East Knoyle, B. M. Stratton. 

E. adnatum Griseb. Square-stalked Willow-herb. 9. Hindon, L. F. Stearn (G). 

Oenothera erythrosepala Borbas. Hairy Evening Primrose. 9. Churchfields Industrial 
Site, Salisbury, A. Grinstead (261). 

Viscum album L. Mistletoe. 9. On lime, Hindon, L. F. Stearn. 

Conium maculatum 1.. Hemlock. 4. Manton Gallops, V. E. Aing. 

Oenanthe fistulosa L. Water Dropwort. 9. Churchfields Industrial Site, Salisbury, 
K. Grinstead (261). 

Bupleurum lancifolium Hornem. Narrow Thorow-wax. 1. Forecourt of Laverton Institute, 
Westbury, R. Bennett and Mrs. E. Curtis. 9. Bird-seed alien, East Knoyle, B. M. 
Stratton. 

Amm: majus L. False Bishops-weed. 1. Forecourt of Laverton Institute, Westbury, 
R. Bennett and Mrs. E. Curtis (G). 

Euphorbia lathyrus L. Caper Spurge. 2. Atworth, Mrs. B. Sheppard. 

P. amphibium L. Amphibious Persicaria. Var. terrestre Leers. 2. Near Angrove Wood, 
Miss A. M. Cardus. Great Somerford. 

P. cuspidatum Sieb. & Zucc. Japanese Knotweed. 2. Near Angrove Mill. 8. Norridge Wood. 
Near Kingston Deverill Church, B. M. Stratton. 

Fagopyrum esculentum Moench. Buckwheat. 6. Near Shaw Farm. 

Urtica dioica L. Stinging Nettle. Form with variegated leaves. 9. East Knoyle, B. M. 
Stratton. 

Ulmus glabra Huds. x plotii Druce. Wych Elm x Plot’s Elm. 3. Bishopstone Downs, 
det. Dr. R. Melville. 8. Norridge Wood, det. Dr. R. Melville. 

Betula pubescens Ehrh. Downy Birch. 2. Searcher’s Wood, Studley, Miss W. Stevenson! 
3. Red Lodge Wood. 8. Norridge Wood, Miss B. Gillam! 

B. pendula x pubescens. Common Birch x Downy Birch. 3. Red Lodge Wood. 
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Carpinus betulus L. Hornbeam. 2. Briary Copse, Miss W. Stevenson! Pond Plantation. 
3. Red Lodge Wood. 

Quercus petraea (Mattuschka) Liebl. Durmast Oak. 4.'The King and Queen Oaks of 
Savernake Forest were found to be this species, WV. #. Aing. Subsequent examination 
of twenty-seven trees in the immediate neighbourhood revealed that twelve were 
Q . petraea, four were Q .robur and eleven were hybrids between the two species. It seems 
probable that the Durmast Oak and its hybrid are more frequent in the Forest than 
had been thought. 

Q. petraea x robur. Durmast Oak x Pedunculate Oak. 4. Near the King and Queen 
Oaks and near the south-east end of the Grand Avenue, Savernake Forest (G). 

Populus tremula L. Aspen. Var. sericea Doll. 2. Stanton Park. 

Salix alba L. White Willow. Var. vitellina (L) Stokes. 3. Roadside near Lydiard 
Plain, 3, R. FE. Sandell. Lydiard Tregoze. 

S. purpurea L. Purple Willow. Var. lambertiana (Sm.) Koch. 4. Knighton (G). 

S. atrocinerea Brot. x caprea L. 2 Grey Sallow x Goat Willow. 4. Knighton, det. Dr. R. 
Melville. 

Vaccinium myrtillus L. Whortleberry. 4. Two localities near the Column, Savernake 
Forest (G). 

Primula veris x vulgaris. Cowslip x Primrose. 3. Red Lodge Wood, Miss B. Gillam! 

Anagallis arvensis L. Scarlet Pimpernel. Var. caerulea Liidi. 1. Westbury, R. Bennett 
and Mrs. E. Curtis. 

Buddleja davidii Franch. Buddleia. 2. Railway bank, Hazeland, Miss B. Gillam. 

Blackstonia perfoliata (L.) Huds. Yellow Centaury. 3. Liddington, Mrs. I. M. Grose! 
7. Down north of Easton Clump, Mrs. I. M. Grose! 8. Heath Hill, 1967, T.C. FE. Wells. 
g. Chilmark Down, B. M. Stratton. 10. Coombe Bissett Down, 1967, 7.C. E. Wells. 

Gentianella amarella (L.) H. Sm. Gentian. 3. Charlbury Hill. 

Cynoglossum officinale L. Hound’s-tongue. 9. Frequent. 

Symphytum x uplandicum Nyman. Blue Comfrey. 2. Roundway Park, Miss B. Gillam! 
3. Sevenhampton. 

Myosotis sylvatica Hoffm. Wood Forget-me-not. 2. Naturalized in Briary Copse. 

M. arvensis (L.) Hill. Field Scorpion-grass. Form with white flowers. 2. Stanton 
Park, Mrs. I. M. Grose. 

Calystegia silvatica (Kit.) Griseb. Large Bindweed. 2. Roundway Park, Miss B. Gillam. 

Cuscuta epithymum L. Lesser Dodder. 7. Between Milton Clump and Milton Lilbourne, 
N. E. King. 8. Well Bottom, Upton Lovell, 1967, 7. C. E. Wells. 

Datura stramonum L. Thorn-apple. 1. Wick, Devizes, Miss FE. M. Wright. 2. Colerne, 
Miss D. M. Frowde. 4. Stanton St. Bernard, Mrs. E. Whale (Wilts. Gaz. & Herald, 
7/11/68). 

Verbascum phlomoides L. 2. Beside the Swindon road from Chippenham for several years, 
Mrs. F. Swanborough. 

Rickxia elatine (L.) Dum. Fluellen. 9. Lady Down. 

Mimulus guitatus DC. Monkey-flower. 8. Frequent. 

Digitalis purpurea L. Foxglove. Form with white flowers. 2. Angrove Wood, F. Browning. 

Veronica montana L. Mountain Speedwell. 2. Frequent. 8. Norridge Wood, R. S. 
Barron! 

V. agrestis L. Green Field Speedwell. Form with white flowers. 2. Atworth Stone 
Quarry, Mrs. B. Sheppard. 

(Pedicularis palustris L. Marsh Lousewort. 9. Refound at Winterbourne Gunner, 
K. Grinstead (261).) 

Rhinanthus calcareus Wilmott. Chalk Yellow Rattle. 9. Great Bottom, 1967, 7.C. E. Wells. 

Euphrasia confusa Pugsley. 3. Red Lodge Wood, Mrs. I. M. Grose. 

Mentha alopecuroides Hull. Round-leaved Fox-tail Mint. 2. Colerne, Miss D. M. Frowde 
(G)! 9g. Semley, B. M. Stratton (G); det. E. C. Wallace. 

M. spicata L. Spearmint. 9. Semley, B. M. Stratton. 
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M. x piperita L. Peppermint. 2. Foxham, Mrs. 7. Swanborough. 

Thymus drucet Ronn. Wild Thyme. 3. Charlbury Hill. 

T. pulegioides L. Lax Wild Thyme. 2. Hazelbury Common; Cloud Quarry and between 
Rudloe and Weavern, Mrs. B. Sheppard (SH). 

Melissa officinalis L. Balm. 2. Wall, Lacock, Mrs. B. Sheppard. 

Prunella vulgaris L. Self-heal. Form with white flowers. 7. Down north of Easton 
Clump. Form with pink flowers. 1. Westbury, R. Bennett. 

Stachys palustris L. Marsh Woundwort. Form with broad leaves. 7. Redhorn Hill, 
Mrs. I. M. Grose (G)! This form is, I think, sometimes mistaken for the hybrid S. palustris 
x sylvatica which it resembles. At Redhorn Hill three states can be distinguished (1) a 
non-flowering prostrate plant with small, shorily stalked serrate leaves, growing in the 
corn; (2) a straggling form with large, subsessile crenate leaves growing on the some- 
what eroded bank at the foot of the down and (3) a tall stiffly erect form with medium- 
sized, sessile, serrate leaves, growing in long grass on the open down. The length/ 
breadth ratio of the leaves in all three cases is about 3:1. The plants are sterile, the 
few seeds being malformed and shrivelled. It seems possible that the species is in the 
process of adapting itself to the dry conditions of chalk grassland. 

Campanula glomerata L. Clustered Bellfower. 3. Charlbury Hill. 

Sambucus ebulus L. Danewort. 3. Near Stadborough Copse, G. Anthony. 

Valerianella dentata L. Narrow-fruited Corn Salad. 2. Biddestone, Miss D. M. Eowid 

Dipsacus pilosus L. Small Teasel. 3. Lane south-west of Kemble Wick, R. E. Sandell. 

Senecio erucifolius L. Hoary Ragwort. 7. Redhorn Hill, Mrs. I. M. Grose! 

S. squalidus L. Oxford Ragwort. 4. Roadside near Ramsbury Manor gates, O. Meyrick! 

S. sylvaticus L. Heath Ragwort. 3. Potato field, Queen Street. 

S. fluviatilis Wallr. Broad-leaved Ragwort. 1. Bank of Lambrook near Wingfield Road, 
Trowbridge, Mrs. P. Bucknall. 

Petasites fragrans (Vill.) C. Presl, Winter Heliotrope. 5. Porton Ranges, Miss D. O. Cole 
(261). 10. Peter’s Finger, Mrs. A. Pitman (261). 

Ergeron acer L. Blue Fleabane. 10. Frequent. 

Anthemis arvensis L. Corn Chamomile. 9. Lady Down, WN. E. King! 

Carduus nutans L. Musk Thistle. Form with white flowers. 8. Fore Down. 

Cirsium ertophorum (L.) Scop. Woolly-headed Thistle. 9. Frequent. 

C. arvense (L.) Scop. Creeping Thistle. Var. incanum Ledeb. 5. Waste ground, Newton 
Tony, Miss D. O. Cole (261; G). This plant, which has subentire leaves densely 
felted beneath, is of continental origin; it has not been previously recorded for 
Wiltshire. 

C. acaule x tuberosum. Dwarf Thistlex Tuberous Thistle. 4. Nut Hill, Calstone Wellington, 
N. E. King and T.C. E. Wells. 

Centaurea scabiosa L. Great Knapweed. Form with white flowers. 3. Wanborough 
Plain. 6. Near Easton Clump, Mrs. I. M. Grose! 10. Fifield Down. 

C. mgra L. Black Knapweed. 2. Angrove Farm. 

C. nemoralis Jord. Lesser Knapweed. Form with white flowers. 9. Ox Drove near 
Teffont, B. M. Stratton. 

C. solstitialis L. St. Barnaby’s Thistle. 2. Garden casual, Chippenham, Mrs. 7. Swan- 
borough. 

Carthamus tinctorius L. Safflower. 1. Waste ground, Westbury Ironstone Quarry, 
WN. E. King, det. Dr. J. G. Dony. 

Serratula tinctoria L. Saw-wort. 9. Frequent. 

Cicerbita macrophylla (Willd.) Wallr. Blue Sowthistle. 9. Near Semley Station, B. M. 
Stratton. 

Picris hieracioides L. WHawkweed Oxtongue. 1-2. Frequent. 

Mieracium maculatum Sm. Spotted Hawkweed. 2. Briary Copse, Mrs. 1. M. Grose! 

H. perpropinquum (Zahn) Pugsl. 2. Sutton Benger, Mrs. 7. Swanborough, det. C. E. A. 
Andrews. 
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Taraxacum officinale Weber. Dandelion. Form with two capitula. 2. Somerford 
Common. 

T. laevigatum (Willd.) DC. Lesser Dandelion. 10. Knapp Down, 1967, T.C. E. Wells. 

Butomus umbellatus L. Flowering Rush. 2. Canal, Staverton, Mrs. E. Curtis. 9. Church- 
fields Industrial Site, Salisbury, A. Grinstead (261). 

Potamogeton crispus L. Curled Pondweed. 9g. Fonthill Lake, L. F. Stearn (261). 

Fritillaria meleagris L. Snake’s Head. 3. 1968 was the third year of the Upper Thames 
survey of this species. Plants have been seen in twenty-five fields with a total area of 
412 acres. EL. Browning. Form with two-flowered stem. 3. Upper Waterhay; Cricklade 
and Inglesham, F. Browning. 

Ornithogalum umbellatum L. Star of Bethlehem. 5. Newton Tony, Miss D. O. Cole (261). 

Colchicum autumnale L. Meadow Saffron. 8. Norridge Wood, L. F. Stearn! 

(Paris quadrifolia L. Herb Paris. 6. Planted at Everleigh Ashes, comm. W. E. King.) 

Juncus compressus Jacq. Round-fruited Rush. 1. Waste ground, Westbury, R. Bennett 
and Mrs. E. Curtis (G), det. Dr. J. G. Dony. 

J. conglomeratus L. Common Rush. 2. Roundway Park, Miss B. Gillam! 3. Stonehill 
Wood. 

Allium oleraceum L. Field Garlic. 1. Border of cornfield below Westbury White Horse, 


Miss H. M. Hughes (G). 

A. triquetrum L. ‘Triangular-stalked Garlic. 7. Garden casual, Wootton Rivers, Miss 
E. A. Potter (G). 

Iris foetidissima L. Gladdon. 5. Winterbourne Down, WN. £. King. 

Epipactis sessilifolia Peterm. Violet Helleborine. 4. Near Great Bedwyn, Mrs. P. 
Wickham. 

Coeloglossum viride x Orchis fuchsu. Frog Orchid x Spotted Orchid. 8. Stockton Earth- 
works, L. F. Stearn (261). 

Gymnadenia conopsea (L.) R. Br. Fragrant Orchid. 9. Frequent. Form with white flowers. 
10. Trow Down, A. Grinstead (261). 

Ophrys insectifera L. Fly Orchid. 10. Frequent. 

Orchis ustulata L. Burnt Orchid. 7. Frequent. 

O. morio L. Green-winged Orchid. 9g. Frequent. 

O. fuchsit x praetermissa. Spotted Orchid x Common Marsh Orchid. 5. Newton Tony, 
Miss D. O. Cole (261). 

O. praetermissa Druce. Common Marsh Orchid. 8. Wylye Down, W. E. King. 

Lemna gibba L. Gibbous Duckweed. 2. Canal, Staverton, Mrs. EF. Curtis. 

Carex binervis Sm. ‘Two-nerved Sedge. 4. Near the Column, Savernake Forest, NV. £. 
King (G)! 

C. pendula Huds. Pendulous Wood Sedge. 8. Norridge Wood, Mrs. E. Curtis! 

C. pallescens L. Pale Sedge. 1. Penstones Wood (v.c. 6), R. E. Sandell. 

C. piluliferaL. PillSedge. 2. Somerford Common (G). 4. Near the Column, Savernake 
Forest (G). 

C. humilis Leyss. Dwarf Sedge. 8. Fore Down. Upper Farm Down. | 1o. Frequent. 

C. nigra (L.) Reichard. Common Sedge. 2. Birds Marsh, R. E. Sandell! 

C. otrubae Podp. Common Fox Sedge. 8. Norridge Wood, Mrs. E. Curtis! 

C. divulsa Stokes. Grey Sedge. 8. Norridge Wood. 

C. remota L. Remote-spiked Sedge. 8. Norridge Wood, L. F. Stearn! 

C. ovalis Gooden. Common Hare Sedge. 4. Near the Column, Savernake Forest. 

Sieglingia decumbens (L.) Bernh. Heath Grass. 1. Upton Cow Down, 1967, 7. C. E. Wells. 
2. King’s Play Hill, 1967, T. C. EF. Wells. 6. Little Down, 1967, 7. C. E. Wells. 
8. Frequent. 9. Grovely Hill. 

Glyceria plicata Fr. Plicate Sweet-grass. 2. Searcher’s Wood, Studley. Roundway Park. 
3. Red Lodge Wood. 7. Wet meadows south of the canal at Allington, Miss B. 
Gillam. 8. Norridge Wood. 
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Vulpia myuros (L.) CG. CG. Gmel. Mouse-tail Fescue. 2. Holt and Melksham Stations, 
Mrs. B. Sheppard (SH). 

Poa angustifolia L. Narrow-leaved Meadow Grass. 4. Ewin’s Hill. 

P. nemoralis L. Wood Meadow Grass. 2. Birds Marsh. 

Bromus lepidus Holmb. Slender Brome. Var. micromollis (Krosche) C. E. Hubbard. 
3. Liddington (G). 

B. racemosus L. Smooth Brome. 2. Damp path below Angrove Wood (G). 

Agropyron repens (L.) Beauv. Couch Grass. Var. aristatum Baumg. 2. Roundway Park. 
3. Potato field, Queen Street. 

Koeleria cristata (L.) Pers. Crested Hair Grass. 2. Clyffe Pypard. Bupton. 

Heliototrichon pratense (L.) Pilg. Meadow Oat-grass. 2. Clyffe Pypard. 3. Charlbury 
Hill. 

H. pubescens (Huds.) Pilg. Hairy Oat-grass. 3. Charlbury Hill. 7. Milton Hill. 

Holcus mollis L. Creeping Soft Grass. 2. Angrove Wood, Miss B. Gillam! 8. Norridge 
Wood, Miss B. Gillam. 

Deschampsia cespitosa (L.) Beauv. ‘Tufted Hair Grass. Var. parviflora (Thuill.) Coss. & 
Germ. 4. Gopher Wood. 

D. flexuosa (L.) Trin. Wavy Hair Grass. 8. Grovely Wood. 

Agrostis canna L. Velvet Bent. 3. Stonehill Wood (G). 

A. gigantea Roth. Black Bent. 6. Fallow field, Sunton Heath (G). 

Phleum nodosum L. Smaller Cat’s-tail. 3. Charlbury Hill. 8. Upper Farm Down. 
Maddington Down. 9g. Hamshill Ditches. 


261 Salisbury G District N.H.S. Bulletins. comm. Record communicated by... 

G The writer’s herbarium. det. Specimen named by... 

SH_ The herbarium of Mrs. B. Sheppard, ! Seen by the writer in the locality 
Shaw, Melksham. named. 


ENTOMOLOGICAL REPORT FOR 1968 
by BOWMONT WEDDELL 


In many ways 1968 was a most frustrating year of extremes. The mild spell around the 
end of February brought things on nicely but the icy north-east wind a month later checked 
them and sent the awakening hibernators back to their Winter quarters again. Yet by 
the second week of April the sallow catkins were full out and swarming with moths. 

Flaming June produced severe flooding and only six sunny days. It is amazing how 
insects can adapt themselves to the vagaries of the weather but, somehow, even in the 
worst conditions they manage to mate and secure the perpetuation of their species. 

But they have more difficulty in coping with man’s interference. There are quite 
definitely fewer moths and butterflies about and no wonder with the steady reduction of 
habitats. Many hundreds of miles of hedges are each year grubbed out, not to mention 
ever shrinking woodlands. Wire fences are cold comfort for insects and birds. 

An unusually large number of migrants arrived during the early days of July following 
the famous dust storm which was supposed to emanate from North Africa. Thanks possibly 
to this I was called out to see a fine Death’s Head Hawk moth which was photographed 
and released. Unfortunately, no autumn progeny were reported but perhaps it would be 
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too much of a miracle for the vulnerable chrysalid to survive modern mechanical potato 
harvesting. 

Due to the mild Autumn we were favoured with a prolonged display of Red Admirals, 
the last record being on 14th October. There was one unconfirmed report of a Large 
Tortoiseshell. 

Following last year’s appeal for interest in other orders, it is very pleasing to report 
that Orthoptera is now being tackled. It seems probable that most of the 42 spp. recorded 
in Britain will be found to occur in Wiltshire. Mr. Edward Browning, 8 Belvedere Road, 
Swindon will be grateful for any record of grasshoppers, crickets and cockroaches. 


Contributors 
DB Mr. David Brotheridge, Swindon. 
EJMB Mr. E. J. M. Buxton, Malmesbury. 
MG Marlborough College N.H.S. 
JNK Lt.-Col. J. N. Kirkaldy, West Lavington. 
CF Lt.-Col. Charles Floyd, 0.8.£., Holt. 
BS Mrs. Barbara Sheppard, Melksham. 
PGS Mr. P. G. Simper, Bradford-on-Avon. 
BW Mr. B. W. Weddell, Trowbridge. 
CGL Maj. Gen. GC. G. Lipscomb, c.B., D.s.o., Crockerton. 
RAJ Capt. R. A. Jackson, c.B.E., R.N. (Retd.), Codford. 
BMS Mr. B. M. Stratton, East Knoyle. 
CMRP Mr. C. M. R. Pitman, Salisbury. 


SNHS Salisbury N.H.S. 


PHENOLOGICAL REPORT 


Average Difference 
Date 1968 
Large White 24.°4 277A. — 3 
Marbled White 15°6 30°6 —I15 
Meadow Brown 25°6 15°6 +10 
Cinnabar 28-4 25°5 . —28 
Garden Carpet I4°5 10°6 —27 
Brimstone Moth 18°5 25°5 — 7 
Orange Tip Euchloe cardamines CMRP 4:4 EJMB 10-6. 
Clouded Yellow Coltas croceus CMRP 9-9 only record of the year. 
Brimstone Gonepteryx rhamni BS 27-3 EJMB 18-4, 6-10. 
Large Pearl-bordered 
Fritillary Argynnis euphrosyne SNHS 28-5 Well up to strength. 
Small Pearl-bordered 
Fritillary Argynnis selene MC 29:6. 
Comma Polygonia c. album EJMB 14-10 CGL ar-tt. 
Painted Lady Vanessa cardua CMRP 7-7. Two only EJMB 6-10 
SNHS 10-10, few. 
Red Admiral Vanessa atalanta CMRP 25-2 and 9-3 must have 
hibernated, most exceptionally 
EJ MB latest date 14-10. 
White Admiral Limeritis camilla BMS 23-7. 
Purple Emperor Apatura iris SNHS 27:7. 
CGL Many sightings 13-7 till 
23°7. 
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Chalkhill Blue 
Adonis Blue 


Holly Blue 
Lime Hawk 
Death’s Head Hawk 


Poplar Kitten 

Great Prominent 

Figure of Eighty 
Yellow-horned Lutestring 
Pale Eggar 

Oak Eggar 

Scarce Silverlines 

Scarce Merveille-du-jour 
Sycamore 

Alder 

Least Yellow Underwing 
Beautiful Brocade 

Hedge Rustic 

Brown Crescent 

Large Wainscot 

Small Mottled Willow 


White Spotted Pinion 


Olive Kidney 
Tawny Pinion 


Pale Wormwood Shark 
Dark bordered Straw 
Brindle barred Yellow 
Large Autumnal Carpet 
Netted Pug 

Wormwood Pug 

Early Umber 


Lunar Thorn 
Common Forester 


Lysandra coridon 
Lysandra bellargus 


Celastrina argiolus 
Mimas tiliae 
Acherontia atropos 


Cerura hermelina 
Notodonta anceps 
Tethea ocularis 
Achlya flavicornis 
Trichiura crataegi 
Lasciocampa guercus 
Pseudoips bicolorana 
Diphtera alprum 
Apatele aceris 
Apatele alni 
Triphaena interjecta 
Hadena contigua 
Tholera cespitis 
Celoena leucostigma 
Rhizedra lutosa 
Laphygma exigua 


Cosmia diffinis 


Aenobia subtusa 
Lithophane semibrunnea 


Cucullia absinthit 
Heliothis peltigera 
Acasis viretata 
Oporinia autumnata 
Eupithecia venosata 
Eupithecia absinthiata 
Theria rupicapraria 


Selenia lunaria 
Procris statices 


SNHS 27-7 doing well. 
BW 8-6 only one. 


CGL Autumn brood at a very 


low ebb. 
BW 14:4 SNHS 26-4. 
MC 14:6. 


PGS 15:6 CMRP Larva 


emerged 8-11. 
DB: 17-6. 
SNHS 28:5. 
DB 18-6: 
CMRP 10°3. 
CMRP g-9 DB 10-9. 
MC 2-7. 
MC 13:-6. 18-6. 
CMRP 25-7. 
SNHS 28:5. 
BW 10-6. 
DB 12:8. 
MC 9-6. 
DB 20-8. 
DB 12°8. 
DB 10-10. 
DE 10-7; 

Tplserts E 
BW 9:9. 
DB 23°8. 
DB 24:8. 
CMRP 7-1. hibernating. 
DB 6-10. 
MC 14:6. 
DB 10-7; rare migrant. 
DB anc: 
CMRP 9:9. 
DB 18-6. 
MC 14:6. 


LOE) 


rare migrant CMRP 


CMRP 10-2 often found floating 


in ditches. 
DB 11-6. 
MC 13-6. 


OFFICERS’ REPORTS FOR 1968 


REPORT OF THE HON. SECRETARY 


Since the Annual General Meeting in 1968 the Section membership has risen by 
48 to 370 (322), by 20 more claims from the main Society to 202 (182) and 28 more Section 
only members to 168 (140). Shortly after the Annual General Meeting a sub-committee 
was appointed to produce a Supplement to the Flora of Wiltshire. The Flora was published 
in 1957 and the entire edition of 604 copies has been sold. 

In the autumn it was decided to publish a Supplement to the Birds of Wiltshire, 
covering the 10 years following its first publication in 1959. Thanks are due to Mr. G. L. 
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Webber who compiled the notes; the Supplement was put on sale in the spring of 1969. 
British Trust for Ornithology: Miss Beatrice Gillam has been appointed by the B.T.O. 
as joint Regional Representative to assist Mrs. Egbert Barnes. 

Ornithological Atlas of the British Isles: 37 recorders were appointed to observe 33 
Atlas squares of 10 kilometres each for Wiltshire, 24 of the recorders being members of the 
Natural History Section. 

Memoranda on the Countryside: A contribution by the Chairman, on behalf of the 
Section, was made to the Memoranda from the main Society, to the Wiltshire County 
Council Countryside sub-committee. 

Plant Recorder. The Committee profoundly regrets to announce that Mr. D. L. 
Grose, Plant Recorder since 1946 and author of the brilliant Flora of Wiltshire, has been 
forced to retire as Plant Recorder, owing to serious eyesight trouble. A successor has not 
yet been appointed. 


REPORT OF THE HON. MEETINGS SECRETARY 


During the year 29 meetings were held: 25 field meetings and four indoor lectures. 
‘General Interest’ meetings included an early spring visit to Murder Combe, led by Mr. 
J. F. Traylen; Stourhead, led by Mr. C. C. Oliver; Briary Copse, under the direction of 
Mr. F. Thurlow; a joint expedition with the Cirencester Branch of the North Gloucester 
Naturalists’ Society to an area of Cotswold grassland, under the direction of Mr. W. 
Heatherington of the Royal Agricultural College at Cirencester; Roundway Down, led 
by Miss B. Gillam; and Wet-moor in Gloucestershire, led by Mr. M. J. Penistan. 

Surveys for the Nature Conservancy were made at Norridge Wood, Somerford water- 
meadows, and Searchers Wood. The plants on the disused railway track at Hazeland 
Bridge were studied for the third year. Miss B. Gillam and Miss J. Moffat again gave a 
field demonstration of the method of conducting a census of the bird population in a given 
area for the Common Bird Census. ‘Two visits were made to Savernake Forest: for the 
annual Fungus Foray and to see bird life, under the direction of Mr. A. J. Roberts. Mr. A. 
Stonell led two meetings: to Rood Ashton Park, for the dawn chorus, and a joint meeting 
with the Bath Natural History Society at Adcroft School to see a colony of honey bees. 
Moths were studied under the guidance of Mr. B. Weddell at Deer Park House, Sandy 
Lane, by kind invitation of Mr. and Mrs. F. Thurlow. A visit to Blackmore Copse in 
search of butterflies was led by Col. J. N. Kirkaldy. Visits were also made to Bridgewater 
Bay Nature Reserve and to the downs near Rushall. 

Mr. R. S. Barron conducted an expedition to study the country near Swindon 
through which the M.4 will pass. Mrs. E. Curtis led a botanical expedition to Becky Addy 
Wood, near Winsley; another was made to the Kennet and Avon Canal and the River 
Avon near the aqueduct at Limpley Stoke. 

A conversazione was held at Adcroft School, and the other three indoor meetings 
were: a talk by Mr. R. S. Barron at the Museum, Devizes, and a viewing of the collection 
of fossils; an illustrated lecture by Flt. Lt. David Wright, ‘A Nature Photographer’s Year’, 
at Marlborough College; an illustrated talk by Mr. C. M. R. Pitman, ‘A Naturalist and 
his Camera’, at the Lord Weymouth School, Warminster. 

Our thanks are due to the Bath Natural History Society for their invitation to Section 
members to attend their winter lectures. 

I end this report with many thanks to all those who have helped me during the year 
as leaders and to those who gave permission to enter private land. 
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SUBSCRIBING PRIVATE MEMBERS 


Addresses have been abbreviated and the location of Wiltshire parishes is not 
generally given. The list shows Crown honours, county commissions of the peace, 
service rank (of professional soldiers, sailors and airmen), university degrees, 
and membership of societies, etc., where relevant to our work and interests. 
Correspondence will be addressed according to members’ wishes. 


Abbott, Mrs. J. F., Beechley, Coate, Devizes 

Abbott, J. F., Beechley, Coate, Devizes 

Ager, J. A. M., m.p., Roman Bank, Mill Lane, Swindon 

Ailesbury, Marquess of, Savernake, Marlborough 

Alexander, Lt.-Col. E. T. H., Cockhatch, Hilperton 

Algar, D. J., 26 Hulse Road, Salisbury 

Allnatt, R. S., 12 Northampton Street, Swindon 

Anderson, D. H., m.a., 64 Winsley Road, Bradford-on-Avon 
Anderton, Mrs. E., 6 Camphill Road, Woolton, Liverpool 
Appleby, Mrs. D. M., 1 Jacks Lane, Frome 

Archer, Miss M. F., 14 Sadlers Mead, Chippenham 

Archer, P. J., Cotswold View, Old Station Road, Highworth 
Ashbee, P., M.A., F.s.A., The Old Rectory, Chedgrave, Loddon, Norfolk 
Ashley-Cooper, Lady Lettice, St. Giles, Wimborne 

Ashmore, P. J., Lansdowne House, Wimslow Road, Didsbury 
Atkinson, Professor R. J. C., M.A., F.s.A., The Old Rectory, Wenvoe 
Austin, Miss B. M., 39 Bradley Road, Trowbridge 

Austin, Mrs. R. E., Woolcombe Farm, Toller Porcorum, Dorset 
Avery, M., Institute of Archaeology, Oxford 

Aves, N. J., 58 Southbrook Road, Melksham 

Aves, Mrs. V., 58 Southbrook Road, Melksham 

Avon, Countess of, Alvediston Manor, Salisbury 

Awdry, E. P., M.c., T.D., J.P., D.L., Coters, Chippenham 

Awdry, Miss H. E., Fairview, Littleton Panell 

Awdry, H. G., Heddington Manor, Calne 

Awdry, Mrs. P. J., Heddington Manor, Calne 

Awdry, Mrs. R. W., 0.8.£., Haven Court, Cory Park, Babbacombe 


Badeni, Countess Jan, Norton Manor, Malmesbury 
Baker, Miss A. E., B.sc., Priestnall, Keevil 

Baker, Mrs. E. G., Marlings, Back Lane, Marlborough 
Baker, J. C., 196 Coombe Lane, West Wimbledon 
Baker, R., Lloyds Bank House, Devizes 

Balfern, Miss K. M., B.a., Long Thatch, Uffington 
Barker, Mrs. I. M., B.a., Starres Hill, Marlborough 
Barkham, J. P., B.a., 2 The Close, Brundall, Norwich 
Barlow, F., Clarendon Road, Alderbury 

Barnes, E. C., Hungerdown, Seagry 

Barnes, Mrs. E. C., J.p., Hungerdown, Seagry 
Barrington, Mrs. N., Membury Farm, Ramsbury 
Barrington Brown, C., M.c., Tapshays, Marnhull 
Barron, R. S., M.A., B.sc., Holley Cottage, West Lavington 
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Bate, W., Poppins, Church Hill, Lover, Salisbury 

Bates, A. 8., 68 Hill Street, Hilperton 

Battock, Major R. D., 54 Belsize Park, Hampstead 

Batten Pooll, Capt. A. H., v.c., m.c., Ugborough House, Ivybridge 
Battersby, The Rev. R. St. J. B., Chittoe Vicarage 

Beale, Mrs. J. S., Dryfield, Bristol Road, Chippenham 

Beech, Major R. J., m.c., Park Leaze, Ewen, by Cirencester 
Beech, Mrs. R. J., Park Leaze, Ewen, by Cirencester 

Behrens, Mrs. B. ‘Tunstall, Barley Hill, Poulshot 

Bell, Miss E. D., B.A., 19 Broadleas, Devizes 

Bennett, H. R., Dilton Vale Farm, Westbury 

Bennett, J., Prospect Farm, Atworth 

Bennett, M. G., Little Clench, Wootton Rivers 

Bennett, Mrs M. G., Little Clench, Wootton Rivers 

Berry, D. C., J.p., Gompton House, Compton Chamberlayne 
Berry, G. B., Burton Grange, Mere 

Berry, Mrs. 8. M., Ingleside, Holt 

Biddulph, M., m.a., c/o The British Council, 65 Davies Street, W.1 
Bilborough, Mrs E. M., The Limes, Ramsbury 

Birch, J. P., Berwick St. John, by Shaftesbury 

Birley, N. P., p.s.o., M.c., Hyde Leaze, Marlborough 

Birley, Mrs. N. P., Hyde Leaze, Marlborough 

Birtles, Miss H., 29 Tory, Bradford-on-Avon 

Bladon, F. McK., Middledean, Swallowcliffe 

Blease, H. F., 5 Victoria Road, Trowbridge 

Blough, E., B.A., D.sc., LL.D., 520 East 86th Street, New York, 28 
Blunt, C. E., 0.B.£., F.S.A., F.R.Hist.s., F.R.N.S., Ramsbury Hill 
Blunt, Mrs. E. R., Ramsbury Hill 

Bonner, Lt.-Cdr. W. H., The Mason’s Arms, Bodmin 

Bonney, D. J., B.a., F.s.A., Rougemont, Manor Road, Salisbury 
Booth, G. R., The Close, Littleton Panell 

Botting, Miss E., 8 Winston Garden, Boston, Lincs 

Botting, Col. E. L., m.a., Courtleigh West, Westbury Leigh 
Botting, Miss M. E., Courtleigh West, Westbury Leigh 

Bowen, H. C., M.A., F.S.A., 24. Churchfields, Salisbury 
Bowerman, P. H., The Manor, Pewsey 

Boyce, J. H., Forge Cottage, Keevil 

Boyd, Mrs. D. A., Chestnut Cottage, Corton 

Brackenbury, Mrs. D. N., 17 Darlington Place, Bath 
Bradbury, R. H., Georgian House, Wilton, Marlborough 
Bradford, N., The Stores, Everleigh 

Brain, Mrs. N. G., Patch End, Chirton 

Brakspear, O. S., A.R.1.B.A., Pickwick Manor, Corsham 

Brent, E. J., Due West, Leaze Road, Marlborough 

Brent, Mrs. K., Due West, Leaze Road, Marlborough 

Brice, G. R., Branchways, Willett Way, Petts Wood 

Briggs, Mrs. E. W., Axford’s Patch, Lacock 

Briggs, Mrs. H. J., Tyler’s Cottage, Steeple Ashton 
Brocklebank, The Revd. G. R., p.s.0., M.c., M.A., Lacock Vicarage 
Brooke, C. E., Martinscote, Oare 

Brooke, Mrs. T. C., Sandfield, Potterne Road, Devizes 

Brown, Miss 8. M., Churchdown, Bath Road, Chippenham 
Brown, J. F., 31 Roberts Road, Salisbury 

Brown, J. Houghton, p.s.o., T.p., Lower Pertwood Farm, Hindon 
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Brown, P. A. J., T.D., 264a Sandridge Lane, Bromham 
Brown, W. E., The Firs, Beckhampton 

Browne, The Revd. Canon, F. B. R., m.a., The Close, Pewsey 
Buckeridge, J. M., 104 Beacon Road, Loughborough 
Buckeridge, P., Byways, Castle Walk, Calne 

Burchard, Mrs. S., 41 Long Street, Devizes 

Burge, Miss H. M., The Old Rectory, Huish, Marlborough 
Burge, 8. F. M., The Old Rectory, Huish, Marlborough 
Burnett-Brown, Mrs. K. M., Lacock Abbey 

Burton, Mrs. P. M., School House, Pewsey 

Butler, R. B., King’s Hall, Milton Lilbourne 

Buxton, E. J. M., m.a:, Cole Park, Malmesbury 

Buxton, Mrs. G. J., The Park House, Tockenham 


Calkin, J. B., M.A., F.s.A., Virginia House, Langton Matravers, Dorset 
Calley, Miss J. M., Burderop Park, Wroughton 

Cullow, D. S., Squirrels’ Leap, Firs Road, Winterslow 

Campbell, C. M., The School House, Milton Lilbourne 

Campbell, Mrs D. M., The School House, Milton Lilbourne 
Campbell, Miss J., Russell Cottage, West Lavington 

Carne, The Rev. B. G., B.com., St. Andrew’s Vicarage, Peterson Square, Bristol 
Carrington, Miss D., 3 Church Street, Biddestone 

Carson, D., The Old Rectory, Alton Barnes 

Carson, Mrs. S., The Old Rectory, Alton Barnes 

Carter, Miss J. M., West Stowell House, Oare 

Carter, Miss N. M. G., B.a., Gatehouse, Cricklade 

Carver, F. K. M., p.a., Vale House, Keevil 

Carter, Mrs. F., Vale House, Keevil 

Chalkley, Miss F. M., m.r.c.s., Kingsbury Street, Marlborough 
Chamberlain, Mrs. B. A., Tilshead Vicarage, Salisbury 

Chandler, J. E., Orchard Close, London Road, Marlborough 
Chapman, N. B., Rose Cottage, Easterton 

Chappell, Miss D. P., Hatt House, Box 

Child, R. S., Brightstone, ‘The Breach, Devizes 

Child, Mrs. R. S., Brightstone, The Breach, Devizes 

Chilton, G., m.a., Merle Cottage, Marlborough 

Christie, Mrs. P. M., Bay’s Cottage, Henham, Bishop’s Stortford 
Churchill, Miss P. F., 49 Drove Road, Swindon 

Clark, A. J., F.s.A., 1 The Drive, Farnham Road, Guildford 

Clarke, D. V., F.s.4. (Scot.), National Museum of Antiquities, Edinburgh 
Clark, N. J. Gordon, Clench House, Wootton Rivers 

Clark, R. W., 10 Campden Street, Kensington 

Clarke, T. A., 4 Silverstreet Lane, Trowbridge 

Clarke, H. Adams, Appletrees, Greenhill, Sherborne 

Clay, Dr. R. C. C., F.s.a., Manor House, Fovant 

Clayton, Mrs. M. D., Edington Priory, Westbury 

Cleverley, E. V., 47 Moonrakers, London Road, Devizes 

Cobbold, R. H., B.a., g8a Coombe Lane, Westbury-on-Trym 
Cobbern, Miss A. M., 13 Lowden, Chippenham 

Cockerton, R. R., 3 Imber Road, Bratton 

Codrington, Mrs. C. A., Wroughton House, by Swindon 

Codrington, Sir G. R., K.c.v.0., C.B., C.M.G., D.S.0., O.B.E., T.D., M.A., Winterslow 
Codrington, Miss N. E., Wroughton House, by Swindon 

Coggin, F. L., m.a., 79 High Street, Ramsbury. 
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Cogswell, Lt.-Col. W. C., 1360 Mercury Street, Merritt Island, Florida 
Cole, R. J., Stockley Farm, Calne 

Coles, Miss M., 3 Portway, Oare 

Collins, Victor, Hatchett Gate, Hale, Fordingbridge 

Collins, W. Greville, Luckington Manor, by Chippenham 
Comber, R. J., 28 Wynsome Street, Southwick, by Trowbridge 
Cook, Mrs. D. E. J., The White House, Cardigan Road, Marlborough 
Cook, R. J. F., The White House, Cardigan Road, Marlborough 
Cookson, J. G., Martindale, Easton Royal 

Cooper, F. R., Tucks, Shalbourne 

Cooper, Kenneth, The Poplars, Southwick, by Trowbridge 
Coote, Rear Adml. Sir J. R., Bt., c.B., c.B.E., D.s.c., Monkton House, Melksham 
Copping, Mrs. M., 50 Croft Road, Swindon 

Copping, Miss S., 50 Croft Road, Swindon 

Corbyn, Mrs. N. L., Yewtree House, Pave Lane, Newport, Salop 
Cornall, P. M. P., m.a., 305 Leake Road, Gotham, Nottingham 
Cory, L. W. J., 35 Tooting Bec Gardens, $.W.16 

Coupe, T. B., Manor Farm House, Great Cheverell 

Covey, J. W., 18 White Hart, Caravan Park, Wroughton 

Covey, R., Lower Hunts Mill Cottage, Wootton Bassett 

Cowley, Miss B., Wesley Cottage, Seend 

Craig, Miss E. A., Bye Ways, Milton Lilbourne 

Crane, M. A., 20 Baydon Hill, Aldbourne 

Crisp, S. E., m.a., Rangemoor, Lytchett Matravers, Dorset 
Crittall, Miss E., M.A., F.s.A., 16 Downside Crescent, N.W.3 
Crouch, J. D., A.rR..B.A., 14 Priory Park, Bradford-on-Avon 
Crowley, M. J., 12 Hesketh Crescent, Swindon 

Cullis, J. P. A., 37 Lottage Road, Aldbourne 

Cummins, Mrs. R., Forest Hill, Great Bedwyn 

Cunnington, Miss E. A., 45 Hillway, Highgate, N.6 

Curling, Miss N. B., Wedhampton Cottage, Devizes 

Currey, Mrs. A., 41 Pickwick, Corsham 

Currey, Miss K. E., 45/46 Sutton Veny 

Cuss, H. W. J., Farthings, Hungerford Road, Ramsbury 
Cutforth, C. A., Shaw House, Lockeridge 

Cutter, Mrs. N., 63 Hatley Avenue, Barkingside, Ilford 


Dampier-Child, Miss E., School House Avebury 

Dancy, J. C., m.a., Master’s Lodge, Marlborough College 
Daniel, R. Go B. ne The Willows, Willow Vale, Frome 

Daniels, C. G. 81 Goffenton Drive, Oldbury Court, Fishponds, Bristol 
Dann, S. W., Hardenhuish 

Darwall, Mrs. J. G., The Rookery, Burton Hill, Malmesbury 
Davey, N., 0.B.E., D.SC., PH.D., F.s.A., Porch House, Potterne 
Davies, Mrs. J., 194 Coombe Road, Salisbury 

Davies, J. N. S., Flat 5, Block 64, Burderop Hospital, Wroughton 
Davies, Cdr. J. R., M.B.£., Clatford, Marlborough 

Davies, Miss N. E. M., B.A., 125 Winsley, Bradford-on-Avon 
Deane, N., Lu.B., The Braes, Great Cheverell 

Deason, T. G., Harnham Croft Nursing Home, Salisbury 

Desch, The Revd. R. C., M.B.£., Sutton Veny Rectory 

Devlin, Lord, Q.c., B.A., West Wick House, Pewsey 

de Udy, Mrs. A. R. G., Windygates, Bratton, by Westbury 
Dewar-Durie, Lt.-Col. R. V., Court House, Pewsey 
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Dewar-Durie, Mrs. F. St. J., Court House, Pewsey 
Dickson, G. K., Victoria House, Wilton 

Dimont, Miss H. M., 35a The Close, Salisbury 

Dineley, Mrs. D., The Priory, Berwick St. John 

Disney, Mrs. J. H., Odney Orchard, Chilmark 

Disney, A. W. M., B.a., Odney Orchard, Chilmark 

Dix, Mrs. G., Meadowside, Downton 

Dowdell, E. H., m.a., Grasmere, Back Lane, Marlborough 
Dowdeswell, W. H., m.a., The Old Forge, Melksham 
Downs, L. T., Lockeridge Dean, Marlborough 
Drinkwater, J. H., 44 Oakdale Court, Downend, Bristol 
Dudley, The Revd. R. E. A., Edington Vicarage 
Dugdale, H. J., Appletree Cottage, Wilton 

Dumas, Mrs. R., The Manor, Hill Deverill 

Dunn, L. A., 29 Hilperton Road, Trowbridge 

Dunn, Sir P. G., Bt., B.A., Stowell Park, Marlborough 
Dyer, J. F., 6 Rogate Road, Cassel Park, Luton 

Dyke, P. J., 35 Buckleigh Avenue, Merton Park, S.W.20 


Eeles, Air Commodore H., c.B., c.B.E., The Cottage, Sutton Veny 
Egan, T., Barn Platt, Peaslake, Guildford 

Egerton, Miss K., Pertwood Manor, Hindon 

Eggleton, M. N., 65 Queen Anne’s Grove, Ealing 

Eggleton, Mrs. S. E., 65 Queen Anne’s Grove, Ealing 
Elliott, Mrs. E., Yewden, Steeple Ashton 

Ellison, Mrs. M. R., The Park School, Weston Lane, Bath 
Elsbury, Mrs. A. P., 9 Brook Hill, Sherston 

Eng, S. T., m.s., 1 Hillcroft Avenue, Raynes Lane, Pinner 
Ennion, E. A. R., m.a., Shalbourne Mill 

Ennion, Mrs. E. A. R., Shalbourne Mill 

Evans, Mrs. A., 136 High Street, Marlborough 

Evans, B. R., 81 Bousfield Road, New Cross, $.E.14 

Evans, D. E., Coombe House Cottage, Wootton-under-Edge 
Evans, Mrs. E. E., 12 St. Nicholas Road, Salisbury 

Evans, Miss M. W., Myrtle Cottage, Lockeridge 

Ewing, K. W., 46 Ringwood Road, Walkford, Christchurch 


Faill, Miss J. M. C., Stibb Hill, West Lavington 

Fane, Mrs. A., Park House, ‘Tisbury 

Farmer, B. H., m.a., St. John’s College, Cambridge 

Farr, Sqdn. Ldr. J. L., 0.B.£., Leaside, Lavingdon Road, Potterne 
Fasken, Miss M., Far Corner, Back Lane, Marlborough 
Felce, Miss W. H., Wilcot, Marlborough 

Fannell, M. A., 11 Noseland Avenue, Devizes 

Figgins, C. G., 11 Green Drive, Pewsey 

Finch, Miss M., Red Hone Cottage, Urchfont 

Fitch, Miss D., Marden Manor, Devizes 

Fitch, Miss R., Marden Manor, Devizes 

Fitzgerald, Mervyn, Pen Selwood, nr. Wincanton 
Fletcher, Mrs. W. A., 7 Tintern Gardens, Southgate, N.14 
Flux, D., 4 Juniper Road, Boreham, Essex 

Forbes, Mrs. E. V., B.A., Bury House, Codford 

Forbes, Miss K. G., Bury House, Codford 

Forbes, Mrs. S. G., Townsend Cottage, All Cannings 
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Forster, Miss J. McC., County Hall, Trowbridge 

Foster, D. J., Inch Cottage, Easton Royal 

Foster, Mrs. D. J., Inch Cottage, Easton Royal 

Forsyth, Miss K. E., Sunnyside, Netheravon 

Forward, A. J., 11 Hampton Grove, Ewell 

Fowler, P. J, M.a., F.s.A., Somerset Cottage, Tyning, Timsbury, Som. 
Free, D. W., Salisbury Road, Marlborough 

Free, E. J., Hughenden House, Marlborough 

Frost, O. H., M.B.E., M.c., Manor House, Ogbourne St. George 
Frost, Hon. Mrs. Oliver, Manor House, Ogbourne St. George 
Fry, J. F., Little Somerford Mill, by Chippenham 

Fry, Mrs. P. M., 18 Pulteney Street, Bath 

Fuller, E. H. F., B.a., Marske House, Wey Road, Weybridge 
Fuller, Major Sir J. G., Bt., J.p., Neston Park, Corsham 


Gadsby, 8S. H., 67 Cop Heap Lane, Warminster 

Gandy, Mrs. Ida, Upper Sixpenny, Aldbourne 

Gardener, A. E. H., B.sc., Ross Cottage, Sutton Benger 
Garrard, T., 138 Goddard Avenue, Swindon 

Gibbon, The Revd. Canon R. G., m.a., The Vicarage, Somerford Keynes, Glos. 
Gibbs, C. F., 0.B.E., M.A., Porch House, Lacock 

Gibbs, Major M. A., Sheldon Manor, Chippenham 

Gillam, Miss B., 19 Roundway Gardens, Devizes 

Gillett, Miss B., 52 High Street, Marlborough 

Gillian, H. W., 65 High Street, Pewsey 

Gilliat, Sidney, Embrook, Hilcot, Pewsey 

Gillott, Miss 8., 5 The Green, Urchfont 

Gimson, H. M., a.r.1.B.A., Grey Wethers, Stanton St. Bernard 
Gingell, P. J., B.a., 25 Noredown Way, Wootton Bassett 
Goddard, Mrs. D. B., Coltsacre, Charlton 

Goddard, F. W., B.a., Coltsacre, Charlton 

Goddard, Mrs. G. H., The Boot, Ramsbury 

Goddard, Miss J. E., Brow Cottage, Seend 

Goddard, Miss R. A., Brow Cottage, Seend 

Goddard, R. G. H., The Boot, Ramsbury 

Golden, W. J., Middle Chase Buildings, Bowerchalke 

Gould, C. P., 1200 Old Mill Road, San Marino, California 
Graham, Mrs. D. M., Yew Tree Cottage, Compton Bassett 
Graham, J. M., Yew Tree Cottage, Compton Bassett 

Grainger, 8., Carrick Luz, Manton Hollow, Marlborough 
Green, H. L., m.a., Milford Hall, Castle Street, Salisbury 
Green, H. 8., Dept. of Archaeology, University College, Cardiff 
Green, Miss R. A. M., Flat 5, Braidley, 31 Cliff Drive, Canford Cliffs 
Green, Mrs. Yvonne, Milford Hall, Castle Street, Salisbury 
Greenwood, J. M., Stibb Hill, West Lavington 

Gregory, Miss V. M., 5 St. Marys Place, Chippenham 
Grierson, Mrs. P. R., 58 Cardinal Road, Eastcote, Ruislip 
Griffiths, H. J., 39 Seend Cleve, by Melksham 

Griffiths, N., 2 Peppercombe Close, Urchfont 

Grigson, G. E. H., m.a., Broad Town Farm, by Swindon 
Grinsell, L. V., F.s.A., City Museum, Bristol 

Grose, J. D., F.L.s., Downs Edge, Liddington 

Groves, Mrs. P. J., Mortimers, Manningford Bohune, by Pewsey 
Groves, S. P. L., T.p., m.A., Newnton Manor, Tetbury, Glos. 
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Grubb, Miss V. M., ph.p., Moot Farm, Downton 
Gunn, Mrs. A. E. A. P., c/o Foxcombe Corner, Boars Hill, Oxford 


Hadley, J. D., 13 Sunnyhill Road, Salisbury 

Haines, Mrs. K. M., The Croft, Quemerford 

Halcomb, R. F., 75 High Street, Market Lavington 

Hall, Marjorie, K., m.s., 16 Pilgrims Lane, Hampstead 

Hall, Mrs. S., Patchworks, Newton Road, Warsash, Titchfield, Hants 
Halliday, Miss G. L., 2 The Orchard, Urchfont 

Hallows, J. A. de B., Holly Lodge, Cardigan Road, Marlborough 
Ham, Chester W. Jr., B.A., 187 Rounds Avenue, Providence, Rhode Island 
Hamilton-Leggett, P. R., Manton Corner, Marlborough 
Hamlin, A. W., 71 Kingsley Road, South Harrow 

Hancock, B. O., m.B., Beecroft, Devizes 

Hankin, A. M., c.m.c., m.a., Ivor Lodge, Milton Lilbourne 
Hannay, J. A., 37 Downshire Hill, N.W.3 

Harber, Mrs. M., 106 Shrivenham Road, Swindon 

Harding, L. L., 3 Avon Road Devizes 

Hare, J., 19 The Green, Calne 

Harfield, Capt. A. G., R. Signals, 4 The Cedars, Portway, Stratford, E.15 
Harfield, Mrs. J., 4 The Cedars, Portway, Stratford, E.15 
Harford, Michael, 50 Nythe Road, Stratton St. Margaret 
Harrison, Col. T. B., R.A.m.c., 6 Government House Road, Clifton, York 
Harrison Smith, Miss M. E., The Glebe House, West Lavington 
Harvey, Lady (F). Chisenbury Priory, Pewsey 

Harvey, M. E. M., Flat 4, 26 Willow Road, N.W.3 

Harvey, N. J., 53 Avon Road, Devizes 

Harvey, Sir Richard M., st., Chisenbury Priory, Pewsey 
Hastings, J. B., B.A., South Farm House, West Overton 
Hastings, Mrs. P. A., B.A., South Farm House, West Overton 
Hatchwell, R. C., The Old Rectory, Little Somerford 
Haviland, J. V., 19 White Horse Road, Windsor 

Hawkins, W. P., Silver Street, Minety 

Haworth, The Very Revd. K. W., m.a., The Deanery, Salisbury 
Hayden, W. H., 99 High Street, Pewsey 

Hayes, R. A., Ballards Piece, Marlborough 

Haynes, R., 13 Martin’s Lane, Keevi! 

Haythornthwaite, B. J. F., B.A., M.B., Steeple Ashton 

Heard, Miss A. B., 26 Manor Road, Didcot 

Heard, Mrs. L. M., B.a., Wilton, Marlborough 

Heath, Mrs. J., B.D.s., 145 Malmesbury Road, Chippenham 
Helliar, Miss G. C., 18 Southbroom, Devizes 

Henderson, K. D., D., Orchard House, Steeple Langford 
Henry, Robert, 3 Redlands Close, Highworth 

Herbert, E. leQ.., p.sc., Vastern Manor, Wootton Bassett 

Heys, D. J., 28 Belmont Avenue, Springfield, nr. Oldham 
Heytesbury, Lord, B.4., Westover, Heytesbury 

Hickson, E. B., m.r.c.s., Lowden Hill, Chippenham 

Hickson, Mrs. E. B., Lowden Hill, Chippenham 

Higgins, Cdr. H. G., The Croft, Winterbourne Dauntsey 

Hill, F. C. G., j.p., Graemar, Okus Road, Swindon 

Hill, Col. F. M., c.p.z., Manor Farm House, East Knoyle 

Hill, J. K., Moorookyle, Terrara Road, Vermont, Victoria 
Hillier, K. A., B.A., Conaree, Elcot Lane, Marlborough 
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Hillman, H. C., B.sc., Hurstons, Sandridge Road, Melksham 
Hinckley, H. R., Penllyne, Ramsbury 

Hoather, H. M., 31 Buckingham Avenue, Whetstone, N.20 

Hobbs, K. P. J., 65 Third Avenue, Teignmouth 

Hobbs, Mrs. P., Rookery Cottage, Sutton Veny 

Hodge, B. L., Oliver House, Malmesbury 

Hodge, Mrs. J., Parkdale House, Devizes 

Hodges, R. C., 8 The Bassetts, Box 

Hodson, Miss E., m.A., Home Close, Garsington, Oxon 

Hodson, J. E. P. V., Home Close, Garsington, Oxon 

Holloway, Miss S., j.p., Rickbarton, West Lavington 

Hony, H. C., M.B.£., B.A., Sunny Brow, Marlborough 

Hony, Miss J. M., Windy Ridge, Marlborough 

Hope, R. S. H., F.r.nist.s., 25 Hengistbury Road, Southbourne, Hants 
Home, A., Membury House, Ramsbury 

Howe, G. A., G.m., Moonrakers, Sutton Veny 

Howe, Miss L. E. G., The Cottage, Coulston, by Westbury 

Howell, Jonathan, 7 The Downlands, Warminster 

Howells, E. G. H., Berkeley, Nursteed Road, Devizes 

Howse, D. R., 70 Scarle Road, Wembley 

Hudson, A. K., Long Batch. Ditcheat, Shepton Mallet 

Hudson, G. P. L., High Butts, Rodborough, by Stroud 

Humphrys, F., The Grange, Marston Meysey 

Humphreys, Cdr. L. A., Elm Lodge, Biddestone 

Humphreys, Mrs. M. Elm Lodge, Biddestone 

Hunter, Mrs. T. A. A., The Hermitage, Marlborough 
Hunt-Grubbe, Mrs. B., Eastwell, Potterne 

Hurd, Lady (S. F.), The Old Oxyard, Oare 

Hurn, R. G., Bassett House, Melksham 

Hurst, N. C., 11 St. Margaret’s Place, Bradford-on-Avon 

Hussey, Professor Joan, M.A., B.Litt., Royal Holloway College, Englefield 
Hutchins, Miss N. M., Sunnycroft, Coldharbour Lane, Marlborough 
Hutchinson, John G., Greenheys, Seend 

Hutchinson, Miss A. M., B.sc., Fairstowe, Queensberry Road, Salisbury 


Inchbald, The Revd. C. E., 2 St. Clements, Walton St. Mary, Clevedon 
Ingles, Lt.-Col. H. N. G., Langleys, Brixton Deverill 
Ireland, Miss P., The Priory, Stoke-sub-Hamdon, Somerset 


Jackson, R. H., 17 Queens Road, Tisbury 

Jacobsen, Mrs. A., Brookside, Lower Wraxall 

Jarvis, The Revd. W. A. W., B.A., Allington Rectory, by Salisbury 
Jeeves, Miss L., Milton Lilbourne 

Jenkins, Cdr. S. L. M., Vine Cottage, Swallowcliffe 

Jennings, R. A. U., M.a., F.s.A., 46 London Road, Salisbury 
Johnson, F. N., 90 Melford Avenue, Barking 

Johnson, Miss J. A., Aldebaran, Potterne Road, Devizes 
Johnson, Col. 'T. W. M., Hallwood Green, Dymock, Glos 
Jones, B. C. D., The White House, Easton Royal 

Jones, Inigo, Minafon, Waunfawr, Caernarvon 

Jones, K. W., Haytor, 80 Chestnut Springs, Lydiard Millicent 
Jupe, M. H., The Old Manor, Chirton 

Jupe, Mrs. M. I., The Old Manor, Chirton 
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Kay, A. H., 15 Napier Crescent, Laverstock 

Kay, H. E. M., m.p., 102 Lexham Gardens, W.8 

Kaye, Mrs. G. M., 1 Green Farm, Warren Lane, Pyrford, Surrey 
Keen, E. D., m.r.c.s., Wert Lodge, Barford St. Martin 

Keil, I. J. E., 177 Forest Road, Loughborough 

Kemp, R. T., The Gatehouse, Wick Lane, Devizes 

Kempson, E. G. H., m.a., Sun Cottage, Hyde Lane, Marlborough 
Kempson, Mrs. M. C., Sun Cottage, Hyde Lane, Marlborough 
Kendall, Miss C. V., Far End, Great Bedwyn 

Kendall, G. P., B.sc., Dene Cottage, Lockeridge 

Kennedy, E. G., The Willows, Pewsey 

Kenney, J. A., 20 Endless Street, Salisbury 

Kent, L. J., Fisherman’s Hut, Yarlington, by Wincanton 

Kent, Paul, Fisherman’s Hut, Yarlington, by Wincanton 

Kent, Brigadier S. P. M., c.s.z., College Farm House, Upavon 
Kerr, J. A., B.sc., Flat 3, Avon Court, St. Leonards-on-Sea 
Kibble I. R., 3 Whiteladies Road, Bristol, 8 

King, Mrs. B., Ibsens, Worton, by Devizes 

King, D. Grant, Old Laundry Cottage, Little Cheverell 

King, J. E., Ibsens, Worton, by Devizes 

King, N. E., Forest Lodge, West Woods, Lockeridge 

King, Mrs. P. D., M.a., Rivendell, Ashmore, Salisbury 
Kirkaldy, J. N., Cornbury Farm, West Lavington 

Kirkham, Mrs. G. J., 45 Broadleas Crescent, Devizes 

Kitching, H. D., Seymour House, Maiden Bradley 
Knapp-Fisher, Mrs. A., Kingsbury Croft, Marlborough 
Knight, R. W., The Castle Farm, Marshfield, by Chippenham 
Knocker, Group Capt. G. M., Brook House, Ashton Keynes 
Koerper, Mrs. M., Battle House, Bromham 


Lane, Mrs. W. R., The Spinney, Milford, by Salisbury 

Lane, W. R., B.sc., The Spinney, Milford, by Salisbury 
Lansdowne, Marquess of, M.A., J.P., D.L., Meikleour House, Perthshire 
Lansdowne, M. J., B.A., 37 Hilperton Road, Trowbridge 
Latham, Mrs. J. G. R., Dark Lane House, Marlborough 
Laugharne, Mrs. Grace, Wootton Cottage, Hanging Langford 
Laurence, Professor D. R., M.p., 29 Sydney Street, $.W.3 
Lawrance, The Revd. N. A. H., m.a., Enford Vicarage, by Pewsey 
Lawson, Mrs. G. W., Knap Cottage, Ramsbury 

Lawton, Miss G. R., Meadowview, Ogbourne St. Andrew 
Lee, Mrs. E. W., Ithaca, Bishopstone 

Legge, Miss M. E., ‘Tutton Hill House, Colerne 

Legge, Miss R. S., Orchard House, Little Hinton 

Lemmon, Miss C., 7 Chapel Rise, Atworth, by Melksham 
Lever, R. E., Reads Close, Teffont Magna 

Levis, J., The Sign of the Angel, Lacock 

Lewis, Mrs. G. M., 88 Boreham Road, Warminster 

Lewis, Group Capt. K. P., 88 Boreham Road, Warminster 
Lewis, Mrs. M. School House, Ashton Keynes 

Lightbody, Miss L., 26 West End Lane, Pinner 

Lightfoot, J. B., 32 Wooley Drive, Bradford-on-Avon 
Linklater, E. Nugent, Rock House, Great Elm, Frome 

Little, J. E., The Pantiles, Chapel Lane, Uffington 

Little, M. J., The Brow, Cricklade 
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Livingstone, Miss I. H., Broom Corner, Tytherton Lucas 

Livock, Group Capt. G. E., p.F.c., A.F.c., Oyle’s Mill, Iwerne Minster 
Lloyd, Ben J., Great Bedwyn 

Long, Mrs. G. E. B., Latenbury, Oare 

Longland, Frank, Heriot House, Knowle Hill, Woking 

Lowndes, G. A. N., M.c., B.Litt., 29 The Green, Marlborough 

Luce, Admiral Sir David, G.c.B., D.s.0., 0.B.E., Monastery Garden, Edington 
Luce, Lady (M. A. N.) Monastery Garden, Edington 

Luckett, Mrs. J. H., Scotts Farm, Bratton 

Luckett, L., Scotts Farm, Bratton 

Luckham, Miss L. M., Harley Close, Kingston Deverill 

Ludlow-Hewitt, Air Chief Marshall Sir Edgar, G.c.B., G.B.E., C.M.G., D.s.0., M.c., Bromham 
Lumley, J. D. 8., The Anchorage, Salisbury Road, Amesbury 

Lyall, F. V., m.a., 43 Skeffington Close, Geddington, by Kettering 


McClement, Miss Jean, The Infirmary, Salisbury 

McCullagh, Sqdn. Ldr. E. A., 114 O.M.Q., Eider Avenue, Lyneham 
Macdonald, J. G., Ensleigh House, Lansdown, Bath 
Macdonald Smith, Mrs. J., Old Manor Cottage, Edington 
Macdonald Smith, R., u.a., Old Manor Cottage, Edington 
McDowell, Miss V. M., 2 Ballingers, Urchfont 

McGlashan, Lady (I. M.), j.p., Rotherway, Potterne 

Machin, Mrs. E. L., Chancel End, Long Street, Devizes 
Machin, M. I., m.a., ph.p., Chancel End, Long Street, Devizes 
Mackenzie, Miss E., Queen’s Square, Kilmington, by Warminster 
Mackintosh, D. R., c.3.£., Etchilhampton House, Devizes 
Mackray, W. N., M.A., The Elms, Nursteed, Devizes 
McNaughton, Mrs. N. F., 4 Easton Royal, Pewsey 

McNeile, Mrs. J. H., B.a., Nonsuch, Bromham 

McRae, B., Hawtreys, Savernake Forest, Marlborough 
Maddox, Miss R. E., M.B.E., 20 The Moorlands, Devizes 
Maggs, F. H. G., B.A., 6 Canesworde Road, Dunstable 

Mann, Miss J. de L., M.A., F.R.Hist.s., The Cottage, Bowerhill 
Manners, Lt.-Cdr. J. E., p.s.c., Laurel House, Great Cheverell 
Manners, L. J., Moorfield, Minety 

Mansergh, Mrs. J., 159 Wilton Road, Salisbury 

Mansergh, T. W., M.A., 159 Wilton Road, Salisbury 
Mansfield, Mrs. J. M., 34 George Lane, Marlborough 
Margadale, Lord, T.D., L.L., J.p., Fonthill House, Tisbury 
Marks, Mrs. Dorothy, Whistley House, Potterne 

Marrian, F. J. M., Royal Automobile Club, S.W.1 

Marriott, S. F., 1a Shipley Road, Westbury-on-Trym 
Marsden Jones, Mrs. P., Coxhill Lane, Potterne 

Marsh, J. E. B., m.a., St. Peters, Yatton Keynell 

Marshman, M. J., 26 Bond Street, Trowbridge 

Martin, J., 28 Southbrook Road, Melksham 

Martin, Mrs. P. A., Greenacre, Urchfont 

Mather, Miss L. I., Hays, Sedgehill, Shaftesbury 

Mather, P. E. G., Barley Mead, Baydon 

Mathews, Miss M., 6 The Orchard, Urchfont 

Matthews, G. V., Ballard’s Piece, Marlborough 

Maulton, W. J. T., Orchard Close, The Gravel, Holt 
Maurice, Mrs. P., 10 Kingsbury Street, Marlborough 
Mavrogordato, J. G., c.M.G., B.A., South Manor, Tilshead 
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May, M., m.a., Fallow Corner, Old Park, Devizes 

Mead, J., 24 Swindon Road, Stratton St. Margaret 

Mead, J. W., 2 Park Dale Terrace, Devizes 

Megaw, J. V. S., M.a., University of Sydney, N.S.W. 
Merritt, F. W. C., Tawsmead, Eastleigh Road, Devizes 
Merritt, Miss K., Ardle Bank, Marlborough 

Merry, B., F.z.s., M.B.0.U., Harley Farm, Heddington, Calne 
Merryweather, A., High Timbers, Brownshill, nr. Stroud 
Methuen, Hon. Mrs. Anthony, j.p., Ivy House, Corsham 
Methuen, Hon. A. P., Ivy House, Corsham 

Methuen, R. A. H., Stoneycroft Farm, Kniveton, by Ashbourne 
Meyrick, Owen, B.A., Ridgelands, Ramsbury 

Middleton, R. S. W., M.B., 34. Grovelands Avenue, Swindon 
Miller, Mrs. G. Butt, Donhead Lodge, Shaftesbury 

Moore, C. N., M.A., The Museum, St. Ann Street, Salisbury 
Moore, Miss D. C., Cruck End, Wilsford, by Pewsey 
Moore, Mrs. F. C., 53 Coxwell Street, Cirencester 

Moore, I. G., Raycroft, Lacock 

Moore, Mrs. M. A. Y. de L., Biddestone Manor, by Corsham 
Morley-Hewitt, A. T., The Old Manor House, Fordingbridge 
Morris, Miss Bronwen, 9 Cleveland Gardens, Trowbridge 
Morris, E. J., Shefford Woodlands, by Newbury 

Morris, Mrs. M., 1 Walton Close, Urchfont 

Morris, S. J. R., B.A., 1 Walton Close, Urchfont 

Morrison, Hon. Charles, M.p., Fyfield Manor, Pewsey 
Morrison, Mrs. J. M., Priory Cottage, Bratton 

Mortimer, I. G., 16 Carisbrook Road, Melksham 

Morton, Lady Doreen, Beechlea, Ogbourne St. George 
Morley, J., St. Bride Institute, Bride Lane, E.C.4 

Moulding, R. A., South Newton, by Salisbury 

Musty, J. W. G., F.s.a., 85 Holmesdale Road, ‘Teddington 


Nan Kivel, R. de C., Honorary Life Member, 20 Cork Street, W.1 
Neathey, Mrs. D., B. Sc., 53 Leigh Road, Holt, Trowbridge 

New, R. G., London House, Cricklade 

Newall, R. S F.s.A., Avon Cottage, Lower Woodford, by Salisbury 
Newsom, Mrs. G. H., The Old Vicarage, Bishop’s Cannings 

Newsom, G. H., Q.c., M.A., J.P., The Old Vicarage, Bishop’s Cannings 
Newton, H. C., 1 Grass Hills, Aldbourne 

Nibbs, H. H., 272 The Gravel, Holt, by Trowbridge 

Nicholls, Mrs. P., The Mill School, Potterne 

Nicholson, R. P. de B., 28 Saxon Road, Salisbury 

Noel, Mrs. C. P., The Old Stable, Attingham Park, Nr. Shrewsbury 
Noel, G. L. G., m.a., The Old Stable, Attingham Park, Nr. Shrewsbury 
North, E. H., m.a., 75 Victoria Street, S.W.1 

Northey, Lt.-Col. E. G. V., Brook House, Norton, by Malmesbury 
Norton, G. T., M.sc., 71 Saxon Leas, Middle Winterslow, by Salisbury 
Nosworthy, Mrs. M. H., Highfield House, Great Cheverell 

Nurse, Mrs. M. E., Old Laundry Cottage, Little Cheverell 


O’Kinealy, J. T., Applegarth, Ogbourne St. George 
Oliver, J. C. C., Tyning Wood, Gare Hill, Frome 
Oram, Miss D., Tower Folly, Fairseat, Wrotham, Kent 
Ord, Miss E. R., Garden End, Marlborough 
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O’Regan, Mrs. A., Killycoonagh, Marlborough 

Ormond, J. F., 33a Hugh Street, S.W.1 

Osborne, R., 21 Eastover Close, Westbury-on-Trym 
Osborne, Sgt. R., (R.A.F.), 18 Merlin Road, Abingdon 
Oura, Miss V. M., The Nuttery, Blicks Hill, Malmesbury 


Pafford, J. H. P., M.a., F.s.A., 202 Somerset Road, Wimbledon 

Palley, G. W., Marlboro College, Vermont, U.S.A 

Parker, Mrs. C. M., Tau Cross, West Lavington 

Parnwell, P., Woodlands Manor, Mere 

Parry, G. N., Lotmead Farm, Wanborough 

Parsons, Miss B. M., Bell’s Farm, Farley, by Salisbury 

Parsons, E. G., Little Wishford, by Salisbury 

Parsons, L. M., B.sc., 30a Albermarle Road, Beckenham, Kent 
Paskin, Sir John, K.c.M.G., M.c., B.A., Chequers Cottage, Wishford Magna 
Patton, D. S., m.s., The Old Rectory, Coleshill, by Highworth 

Peall, O. M., Hatfield Farm, Oare 

Peck, Mrs. G. E., Pipers Plot, Lockeridge 

Pelly, Mrs. R. S., St. Nicholas’ Hospital, Salisbury 

Penney, R. E., 40 Victoria Road, Trowbridge 

Penruddocke, Mrs. V. M., Dean Hill Farm, West Dean, by Salisbury 
Perkins, E. H., Applegarth, Ogbourne St. George 

Perkins, Mrs. E. M., The Old Brewery House, Slaughterford 

Petch, W. J., Woodend, Compton, by Newbury 

Petherick, G. D., B.A., c/o Barclays Bank, Pall Mall East 

Peto, Lt.-Col. Sir J. M., Bt., p.L., J.p., Manor House, Yatton Keynell 
Phillimore, Miss M. G., 18 Queen Street, Worthing 

Phillips, A. J., Philsden, Pewsey 

Phillips, C. G., Rose Cottage, Erlestoke, by Devizes 

Philpott, Miss E. J., 5 Mead Park, Atworth, by Melksham 

Phipps, Lady (Frances), 6 Chelsea Square, $.W.3 

Phipps, Lady Sybil, 8 Cumberland Mansions, George Street, W.1 
Pickering, P. E., 34 Bridge House South, Boston Manor Road, Brentford 
Piggott, Professor Stuart, B.Litt., D.Litt. Hum., F.B.A., F.s.A., The University, Edinburgh 
Pile, J. G. A., 25 Stradbrook Road, Bratton, by Westbury 

Piper, J. E. C., Hon. p.x., Fawley Bottom Farm House, by Henley-on-Thames 
Pitt, Mrs. F. C., The Old Rectory, North Bradley 

Plaxton, The Ven. C. A., m.a., St. Edmund’s Way, Devizes 

Plaxton, Mrs. E. J. E., St. Edmund’s Way, Devizes 

Plummer, Col. G. H., 0.B.£., M.c., Scio House, Roehampton, S.W.15 
Ponting, K. G., Beckett’s House, Edington, by Westbury 

Potter, Miss E. A., Thimbles, Wootton Rivers 

Potter, Mrs. M. E., 36 Greenway Gardens, Chippenham 

Powell, The Revd. G. P., Wanborough Vicarage, by Swindon 

Prest, Major C. A., Mascalls, Broad Chalke 

Prest, Mrs. C. A., Mascalls, Broad Chalke 

Price, O. Devereux, Greenways, Hanging Langford, by Salisbury 
Prismall, S. E., 17 Broome Manor Lane, Swindon 

Proudfoot, Mrs. V. B., M.A., University of Alberta, Edmonton 

Pryor, R. A., 8a Queen’s Park West Drive, Bournemouth 

Pryor, Mrs. 8. J. M., 8a Queen’s Park West Drive, Bournemouth 
Pugh, Professor R. B., M.A., F.R.Hist.s., F.s.A., 67 Southwood Park, N.6 


Radnor, Countess of, 0.B.z., Avonturn, Alderbury, by Salisbury 
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Rathbone, M. G., Craigleith, Snarlton Lane, Melksham 
Raybould, Miss F., B.A., 20 Radnor Road, Salisbury 
Reeves, Miss M. E., M.A., 38 Norham Road, Oxford 

Reid, Mrs. J. G., 48 Beresford Road, Parkstone, Dorset 
Reiss, J. S., The Manor Farm, Compton Bassett 

Reiss, R. H., B.sc., Ridgeways Wantage Road, Streatley-on-Thames 
Rendell, E. A., Wimereux, Wick, Devizes 

Rendell, W. J., Orchard House, The Breach, Devizes 
Renton, H. B., m.z., Littlecroft, Devizes 

Reynolds, A., The White House, River Field Road, Staines 
Richards, Mrs. M. E., 2 Oak Drive, Highworth 

Riley, Mrs. C. J., 1 The Almshouses, Teffont Evias, by Salisbury 
Rimington, Mrs. I., Sedgehill Grange, Shaftesbury 
Ritchie, Mrs. A., Litchfields, Cripstead Lane, Winchester 
Roberts, J. H., Easton Barnes, Easton Royal, by Pewsey 
Roberts, L. P., High Street, Seend 

Robertson, A. W., West Wood, Easterton, by Devizes 
Robinson, A. C., 13 Beverstone Grove, Swindon 

Robinson, P. N., Brook House, Castle Combe 

Robinson, Cdr. V. J., Henford, Warminster 

Robinson, Mrs. V. J., Henford, Warminster 

Rogers, Lt.-Col. H. D., Redlynch Lodge, by Salisbury 
Rogers, K. H., B.A., F.s.A., Silverthorne Cottage, Erlestoke 
Rogers, Mrs. K. H., Silverthorne Cottage, Erlestoke 
Rooke, Mrs. J. W., 0.B.E., The Ivy, Chippenham 

Rooke, Miss S. F., The Ivy, Chippenham 

Roos, André M., Dale Cottage, Charlcombe, Bath 

Rose, D. A., 58 Greenway Lane, Chippenham 

Ross, Harry, B.A., Wellhead Lane, Westhury 

Rowe, Mrs. H. M., 85 Charnhill Drive, Mangotsfield, Glos. 
Rundle, Miss P. A., 11 West Street, Wilton 

Rutter, L. J., 24 High Street, Devizes 

Rycroft, A. J., Old Vicarage, Wilsford, by Pewsey 

Rycroft, Miss Barbara, Old Vicarage, Wilsford, by Pewsey 


Sainsbury, H. L., Manor Farm, Castle Eaton 

Salisbury, Mrs. J. m.a., The Vicarage, Urchfont 

Sandell, R. E., M.A., F.S.A., F.L.S., 64 Devizes Road, Potterne 
Sanders, Miss M., 20 The Hollow, Dilton Marsh, Westbury 
Sandford, E. G., 66 Velwell Road, Exeter 

Sands, Mrs. M., Bohune Common, Woodborough, Pewsey 

Sawyer, L. F. T., 51 Sandridge Road, Melksham 

Scott-Ashe, Major C. R. L., Langley House, Langley Burrell 
Scrivener, G. P., Mow Cop, Aldbourne 

Seamer, J. W., M.A., Pudmore House, Marlborough 

Sexton, Miss E., B.a., Broadfield, East Tytherton, by Chippenham 
Sexton, Mrs. J. F., B.a., Broadfield, East Tytherton, by Chippenham 
Seymour, Sir H. J., G.c.M.G., c.v.o., Bratton House, Westbury 
Shadbolt, Mrs. L., Birkfield House, High Keeling, Norfolk 

Shaw, Lt.-Col. W. D., c/o H.Q. Nearelf, B.F.P.O. 53 

Shearing, E. A., ph.p., 1 Cranleigh Drive, Brooklands, Sale, Cheshire 
Sheldon, Miss J. M., B.sc., 23 Wilcot, Pewsey 

Shell, C. A., B.A., 83 Collett Avenue, Swindon 

Shore, E. A., 15a Darlington Place, Bath 
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Shortt, H. de 5., M.A., F.S.A., F.R.N.S., The Museum, St. Ann Street, Salisbury 
Shortt, Mrs. H. de S., 2 The Moat House, Britford 

Shrubb, R. G., 51 Corsham Road, Penhill, Swindon 

Sibun, Mrs. D., 34, Roundway Park, Devizes 

Siddons, Mrs. B. J., B.A., 21 Glenmore Road, Salisbury 

Siggers, C. J. C., m.r.c.s., Sandcliffe, Devizes 

Simpkins, F. B., 34 Park Avenue, Chippenham 

Simpson, Mrs. C., Flat 46, Sunningdale, 28 Braidley Road, Bournemouth 
Simpson, D. D. A., M.a., F.S.A., F.S.A.scot., 6 Knighton Drive, Leicester 
Slade, W. G., Ferfoot, Chippenham 

Slater, D., 1 Roundway Park, Devizes 

Slater, Mrs. M. C., 1 Roundway Park, Devizes 

Slocombe, I. M., B.a., 22 Wooley Drive, Bradford-on-Avon 

Slocombe, Mrs. P. A., B.A., 22 Wooley Drive, Bradford-on-Avon 

Small, F. V. J., 27 St. John’s Street, Devizes 

Smedley, J. L., 27 Hardenhaish Avenue, Chippenham 

Smethurst, Mrs. G. B., 36b The Close, Salisbury 

Smith, A., 16 Rowan Drive, Wootton Bassett 

Smith, Miss B. R., B.sc., 12 Nassington Road, N.W.3 

Smith, C. F., 7 King Alfred Street, Chippenham 

Smith, G. F. R., Mill House, Honey Street, Pewsey 

Smith, H. L., Friston, The Breach, Devizes 

Smith, Miss Isobel, B.A., PH.D., F.S.A., Church Walk Cottage, Avebury 
Smith, Miss I. M., The "Homestead, Wick, Devizes 

Smith, J. D., 24a Ashford Road, Swindon 

Smith, R., 45 Spains, Great Bedwyn 

Smith, R. G., 142 Peabody Estate, Lordship Lane, N.17 

Smith, W. R., The Homestead, Wick, Devizes 

Snelgar, Miss P. M., School House, Donhead St. Andrew, by Shaftesbury 
Snow, Miss E. I., Greenways, Malmesbury Road, Chippenham 

Soden, Brigadier J. N., c.B.£., Old Manor Cottage, Coulston, by Westbury 
Soden, Mrs. J. N., Old Manor Cottage, Coulston, by Westbury 
Solomon, The Revd. G. T. N., B.a., The Rectory, Corsley, by Warminster 
Spearing, M. G., Greenlands, Salisbury Road, Fordingbridge 

Spencely, H. D., M.a., A.R.1.B.A., Elm Tree House, Nursteed Road, evince 
Spencer, Mrs. P. B., Chouston Farm, Netheravon 

Stacey, Professor R. S., M.A., M.D. , Greystones House, Avebury 

Stainton, Miss J. M., 14 Warwick Square, S.W.1 

Stanhope, Miss V. M., Queen’s Square, Kilmington, by Warminster 
Stanning, Miss M. E., Mildenhall House, Marlborough 

Stanton, Professor W. K., M.a., D.Mus., Barley Close, Kingston Deverill 
Steadman, Miss L. L., 65 Ham Close, Holt, by Trowbridge 

Stedman, A. R., m.a., 9 The Green, Aldbourne 

Pyemont Steeds, Mrs. P., Pole Cottage, Fifield, Milton-under-Wychwood 
Steele, E. H., m.a., c/o Lloyds Bank, Devizes 

Steele, Mrs. N. D., B.A., 41 Castle Road, Salisbury 

Stendel, Mrs. Kathleen, m.a., 10581 Wyton Drive, Los Angeles 24 
Stephenson, Mrs. T., Black Barn, Steeple Ashton 

Stephenson, Mrs. M. N., Kelmscott House, Upper Mall, W.6 

Stevenson, Charles, Barley Hill, Poulshot, Devizes 

Stevenson, Miss J. H., B.a., Newholme, Victoria Road, Bexhill-on-Sea 
Stevenson, Miss Shiela, Barley Hill, Poulshot, Devizes 

Stevenson, Miss W. M., B.sc., 14. Broadleas Road, Devizes 

Stewart, Miss Hilda, Court Hill House, Potterne 
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Stewart, Mrs. J. D., Folly Cottage, Lower Rudloe Lane, Corsham 
- Stewart, Miss K. P., m.a., 37 Lower Road, Bemerton, by Salisbury 
Stock, Col. P. G., c.B., c.M.G., F.R.c.P., Tankard Cottage, Ramsbury 
Stockwell, General Sir Hugh, k.c.B., K.B.E., D.s.c., 129 Elgin Crescent, W.11 
Stockwell, Lady (J. R.), 129 Elgin Cresecent, W.11 

Stokes, A. H., 1 Kempton Road, East Ham, E.6 

Stokes, Miss M., 4 The Wharf, Box 

Stone, S. J., 66 Eastleach Road, Devizes 

Stonell, A. L., 3 Adcroft Drive, Trowbridge 

Storer, A., 13 West End, Melksham 

Story, D. P., 0.3.£., 13 Westlecott Road, Swindon 

Stott, The Revd. A., 28 Westbury Road, Bratton 

Stratton, A. G., j.p., Alton Priors, by Marlborough 

Stratton, J. E. D., 1o Markan Road, Idmiston 

Stratton, J. M., Manor House, Stockton, by Warminster 

Sutton, Mrs. J. A., Badbury Wick House, Chisledon 

Swan, Mrs. V. G., B.A., Rougemont, Manor Road, Salisbury 
Sweet, J. F. W., Whitehall Farm, Cricklade 

Sykes, Bonar, Conock Manor, Devizes 

Sykes, Mrs. B. M., Godwins, Berwick St. James, by Salisbury 
Sykes, Tristram, Diana’s, Stockton, by Warminster 

Symes, Miss B. M., m.a., Juniper Cottage, Burcombe, by Salisbury 


Todd, Miss A. E., 95 St. Thomas’ Road, Trowbridge 

Talman, J. J., M.A., Ph.p., Northcrest Drive R.R.2, London, Ontario 
Tanner, Miss J. M., 155 Shrivenham Road, Swindon 

Tanner, P. W., Vicarage Flat, Westbury 

Tasher-Bone, L., Wharfside Cottage, Honeystreet, by Marlborough 
Taylor, C. C., B.A., F.s.A., Anstey Hall, Trumpington, Cambs 
Taylor, H. M., c.B.£., M.A., Ph.p., F.s.A., 192 Huntingdon Road, Cambridge 
Taylor, The Revd. N. W., M.1.MEcH.E., The Vicarage, Bishop’s Cannings 
Taylor, S. C., Downside, Imber Road, Bratton, by Westbury 
Taylor, Professor Walter W., P.O. Box 5334, Santa Fe, New Mexico 
Teed, Miss N. S., M.B.£., The Old Bakehouse, Urchfont 

Tempest, A. C., Conock Cottage, by Devizes 

Tempest, Mrs. C. D., Conock Cottage, by Devizes 

Terry, P. J., M.A., Osborne Cottage, North Row, Warminster 
Thomas, Professor A. C., M.A., F.s.A., The University, Leicester 
Thomas, G. A. P., The Croft, Corsley, Warminster 

Thomas, G. K., 63 Cromwell Road, Caversham, Berks 

Thomas, Miss J. G., Rest Harrow, Great Wishford 

Thomas, N. de PE. W., M.a., F.s.a., City Museum, Birmingham 
Thomas, P. H., 6 High Street, Purton 

Thombs, A. D., 10 Ringsbury Close, Purton 

Thombs, Mrs. A. D., 10 Ringsbury Close, Purton 

Thompson, A. 8., 107 Bradley Road, ‘Trowbridge 

Thompson, N. P., Box Cottage, Wilcot, by Pewsey 

Thomson, T. R. F., M.A., M.D., F.R.HIST., F.S.A., Cricklade 

Thomson, Mrs. J. E., Cricklade 

Thornton, P., 8 Middle Lane, Trowbridge 

Thurlow, F. G., Deer Park House, Sandy Lane, Chippenham 
Tilley, C. N., 17 Stokke, Great Bedwyn 

Tilney, C. E., c.M.c., M.A., Woodborough House, Worton, by Devizes 
Titcombe, C. P., 9g The Moorlands, Devizes 


Tombs, L. G. C., 50 Chandos Avenue, South Ealing, W.5 
Tomkinson, Miss E. J., J.p., Stert House, Devizes 

Townsend, Mrs. D. R., Garden Ground, Durrington 

Townsend, H. H., Chapel House, Theobalds Green, Calstone 
‘Townsend, Mrs. M., Chapel House, ‘Theobalds Green, Calstone 
Toynton, Mrs. A. M., South View, Great Cheverell 

Tratman, Professor E. K., 0.B.E., M.D., F.s.A., Penrose Cottage, Burrington, Bristol 
Travell, Miss M., 3 Guildford Street, W.C.1 

Trethowan, H. M., Crown Chambers, Bridge Street, Salisbury 
Tucker, A. P. A., Rotherstone House, Devizes 

Tull, Mrs. B. E., Ashley Manor, Box 

Tunks, I. D. A., B.sc., 34 Berkeley Square, Havant 

Turner, D. J., B.A., 37 George Lane, Marlborough 

Turner, G. C., 6.M.G., M.c., M.A., I St. Martins Square, Chichester 
Tweed, A. R. M., m.a., Stibb Hill House, West Lavington 
Tweed, Mrs. M., Stibb Hill House, West Lavington 

‘Tweedy, Mrs. W. P., Church House, Potterne 

Twine, S. W., M.sc., 2 Elgin Road, Wood Green, N.22 
Tylden-Wright, D., m.a., Titlington Hall, Alnwick 

Tyler, Mrs. S. J., Field Cottage, Lanhill, Chippenham 


Underwood, William, 3 West View Crescent, Devizes 


Vandy, K. W., m.R.c.s., Dunkirk, Devizes 

Vatcher, Mrs. F. de M., F.s.a., Badbury House, Seend 
Vatcher, H. F. W. L., M.B.£., Badbury House, Seend 
Vernon, Miss T. E., Dyers Leaze, Lacock 

Voce, A. P., Ashbrook, Blind Lane, Southwick, ‘Trowbridge 
Vyner, B. E., Fern Cottage, Little Somerford 


Wadsworth, Mrs. T., Gwyndy, Rhosneigr, Anglesey 

Wainwright, G. J., B.A., Ph.p., 55 Fifth Cross Road, Twickenham 
Wait, Miss C. K., Beechcroft, Urchfont 

Wait, Miss M. E. K., Beechcroft, Urchfont 

Waite, R. S., 32 High Street, Pewsey 

Walch, Miss A. M., East End Bungalow, The Ham, Durrington 
Waley, Mrs. M. H., Beechy Ride, Great Cheverell 

Walker, Mrs. C. E., Humphrey’s Orchard, Kingston Deverill 
Walker, The Rev. J. G., M.a., B.D., Buttermere Hill, Churt, Surrey 
Walker, Mrs. O. M., Buttermere Hill, Churt, Surrey 
Walker-Brown, Lt.-Col. R., p.s.0., M.B.£E., Yew Tree Cottage, Chirton 
Wall, Lt.-Col. W. M. C., 9 Vicarage Street, Warminster 

Wallis, J., Bottlesford, Pewsey 

Walrond, W. E., 29 Ross Court, Putney Hill, $.W.15 

Walsworth, C. I., 59 Wimpole Street, W.1 

Ward, Mrs. G. D., 16 South Avenue, New Milton, Hants 
Ward-Jackson, Mrs. A. M., B.A., Beacon Hill, Heddington 
Wardle, A. C., 15 Marlborough Buildings, Bath 

Waterlow, Lady (A. M.), Parsonage House, Oare 

Waterfield, Mrs. J. E., Throope Down House, Coombe Bissett 
Watkins, Mrs. E. F., The Old Bakehouse, Chirton 

Watkins, W. T., 16 Westbury Road, Warminster 

Watson, Mrs. M. K., Jessamine Cottage, Coulston, by Westbury 
Watson, Lt.-Col. M. K., Jessamine Cottage, Coulston, by Westbury 
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Way, Miss E. F., Chirton Vicarage, by Devizes 

Wayman, J. K., 6 Chalfield Crescent, Melksham 

Webb, A. D. G., 9 Hartham, Corsham 

Webb, A. W. Miles, 58 London Road, Bexhill-on-Sea 

Webb, G. A. G., 37 The Tinings, Monkton Park, Chippenham 

Webb, W. J., B.sc., 85 Argyle Road, West Ealing, W.13 

Welster, D. A. S., M.A., F.R.I.B.A., Wyatts Leaze, Seend 

Weldon, H. de W., m.a., Marlborough College 

Welsh, Mrs. R. F., Ashley House, West Stour, Dorset 

West, D. R. C., m.a., Elmhurst, Marlborough 

Wheatley-Hubbard, Mrs. E. R., Boyton, Warminster 

Wheeler, Miss M. H., m.a., The Hill, Northend, Batheaston, Som. 
Whinnett, R. J., M.1.MECH.E., 2 Sandpits Lane, Steeple Ashton 

Whitby, R. E., m.B., Hatherleigh, Mere 

White, The Revd. Canon A. W., m.A., St. John’s Vicarage, Broadstone, Dorset 
Whiteman, Miss E. A. O., M.a., p.phil., F.s.a., Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford 
Whittaker, W. J., Normandie, Church Street, Chisledon 

Whittet, Mrs. D. F., Hollybrook House, Broughton Gifford 

Wickham, Mrs. A. K., The Moorings, Strand on the Green, W.4 
Wickham, Mrs. P., The Old Rectory, Froxfield, Marlborough 

Wicks, B., M.A., B.v.sc., 137 Malmesbury Road, Chippenham 

Wigan, Mrs. D., 15th Century Cottage, Etchilhampton 

Willan, Group Capt. F. A., c.B.E., D.F.c., D.L., Bridges, Teffont 

Willan, Mrs. J. F. S., Bridges, Teffont 

Williams, D. P., Edmunds Cottage, Bishopstone, by Swindon 

Williams, H. I., ro Amouracre, Ashton Park, Trowbridge 

Williams, Miss M. F., 278 Highfield, Holt 

Williams, Mrs. R. S. A., Little Bridge House, Chinnock, by Crewkerne 
Willoughby, R. W. H., B.sc., Berwick St. James, by Salisbury 

Wilson, Mrs. Werden, 5 Little Meads, Shalbourne 

Wiltshire, J. M., m.a., Ashlyne Cottage, Lybury Lane, Redbourn, Herts 
Wiltshire, L. V., B.sc.,; Westacre, Sleepers Hill, Winchester 

Winning, R. S., Stonecroft, Brewery Street, Highworth 

Wood, J. M., m.a., 9 Sladesbrook Close, Bradford-on-Avon 

Woodhead, Barbara, m.B., 49 High Street, Ramsbury 

Woodward, C. F. R., Springfield, Potterne Road, Devizes 

Woodfall, Fit.-Lt. J. R., 130 O.M.Q., R.A.F., Compton Bassett 
Woolnough, Lt.-Col. G. F., m.c., The Cross, Middle Woodford, by Salisbury 
Wort, Brigadier G., c.B.E., D.L., The Old Rectory, Hilcot, Pewsey 
Worthington, B. S., Vale Lodge, Colnbrook, Bucks 

Wright, Miss D. E., B.A., Rock Hayes, North Street, Mere 


Yeates, Mrs. C. G., Wylye Lodge, Boreham Road, Warminster 
Yeatman-Biggs, Mrs. M. B., Long Hall, Stockton, Warminster 
Young, Miss M. E., Hawtrys, Savernake Forest, Marlborough 
Young, I. W., B.a., B.M., 1 The Beeches, Lydiard Millicent 
Young, Lady (I. M.), Stratford Tony 

Young, W. A. M., 34 High Street, Market Lavington 

Young, Mrs. W. A. M., 34 High Street, Market Lavington 
Young, W. E. V., Gawens, Ebbesbourne Wake, by Salisbury 


Subsequent to the compilation of this list the following have joined the Society: 


Ashbery, Miss K. F., 31 The Green, Marlborough 
Burnett-Brown, A. M., Lacock Abbey 
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Cross, D. A. E., M.A., Wyndhams, Shrewton 

Hayman, The Revd. P. E. C., m.a., Rogate Vicarage, Petersfield, Hants 

Horne, A., Membury House, Ramsbury 

Morgan, J. C., B.A., Flat 2, 22 Woodlands Road, Barnes, $.W.13 

Langton, Sir Henry, D.s.0., D.F.c., D.L., Overton House, Wroughton, by Swindon 
Lorimer, Mrs. D. H., 8 Southway, Totteridge, N.20 

Robertshaw, A. J., B.sc., 8 Linden Gardens, Bath, Som. 

Spodris, G., 66 Beanacre Road, Melksham 

Spodris, Mrs. A., 66 Beanacre Road, Melksham 

Warren, C. S., B.sc., 38 Haverstock Road, Knowle, Bristol 


INSTITUTIONAL MEMBERS 


Institute of Archaeology, Gordon Square, London, W.C.1 

National Library of Australia, Canberra 

Bath Academy of Art, Corsham 

Bath Corporation Library, Victoria Art Gallery, and Municipal Libraries 

University of Birmingham 

Bishop Wordsworth’s School, Salisbury 

Birmingham Public Libraries 

Boston (Mass.) Public Library, Periodicals Department 

Box Archaeological and N. H. Society 

Bristol Municipal Public Libraries 

Bristol University Library 

British Museum: 
Sub-Department of Prehistory and Roman Britain 
Department of British and Mediaeval Antiquities 
General Library, Natural History, Cromwell Road 

Brotherton Library, University of Leeds 

Bury Wood Camp Excavation Club 

University of California, General Library, Serials Department 

Carleton University, Ottawa 

University of Chicago, General Library 

Cleveland Public Library, Ohio 

Commonweal School, Swindon 

Library of Congress, Washington, D.C. 

Cornell University Library, Ithaca 

Cricklade Historical Society 

Dauntseys School Library 

Devizes Castle ‘Townswomen’s Guild 

Wiltshire Numismatic Society, Devizes 

University Library, Durham 

Edinburgh University Library, Serials Department 

Erichsen und Niehrenheim, Kiel 

Exeter Public Library 

University of Georgia Library, Serials Section, Athens, Georgia 

Glasgow University Library 

Gottingen University Library 

Guildhall Library, London 

Harvard University Library 

Henry E. Huntingdon Library, San Marino, California 
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_ University of Illinois, Urbana, IIl. 

Institute of Archaeology, Beaumont Street, Oxford 

King Alfred’s College, Winchester 

Leicester University Library 

Liverpool University Library 

Institute of Historical Research, London University 

University of London Library 

John Rylands Library, Manchester 

Lord Weymouth School, Warminster, The Field Club 

Kestrel Press, ‘Trowbridge 

Marlborough College Library 

Marlborough College Natural History Society 

Melksham and District Historical Association 

Michigan State Library, East Lansing, Mich. 

Michigan University General Library, Ann Arbor 

University of Minnesota Library, Serials Division, Minneapolis 
National Reference Library of Science and Invention, Porchester Gardens, W.2 
The Nature Conservancy, 19 Belgrave Square, $.W.1 
Newberry Library, Chicago, IIl. 
New England Historical Genealogical Society, Boston 
New York Public Library 
N 
N 


Yorthern Illinois Library, Swen F. Parson Library, Dekalb, Il. 
Jottingham University Library 

Ohio State University Library, Columbus 

Ordnance Survey, Archaeology Division 

Peabody Institute 

Princeton University Library, New Jersey 

Public Record Office 

Reading Public Library 

Reading University Library 

Royal Commission on Historical Monuments, Salisbury 
Salisbury Clerical Library 

Salisbury Public Library 

Salisbury, South Wilts, and Blackmore Museum, Salisbury 
Library for Science and Technology, Boston Spa, Yorks. 
Seabury-Western Theological Seminary, Evanston, III. 
University of Sheffield Library 

University of South Carolina, McKissick Memorial Library 
Stanford University Libraries, Serial Department, Calif. 
Stonar School, Atworth 

Swindon Public Library 

Swindon Archaeological Society 

University of Toronto Library 

University College, Cardiff 

College for Adult Education, Urchfont 

Victoria and Albert Museum, South Kensington 

National Library of Wales, Aberystwyth 

National Museum of Wales, Cardiff 

Wellington College, Berks 

West Wilts and Trowbridge College of Further Education, Trowbridge 
County Archivist, County Hall, Trowbridge 

Record Office (W.C.C.), Wren Hall, Salisbury 

Wiltshire County Library, Trowbridge 

Wiltshire Newspapers Ltd., Swindon 
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Wiltshire Times and News, Trowbridge 
Yale University Library, New Haven, Conn. 
York University Library, Heslington, York 


EXCHANGES 


The Wiltshire Archaeological and Natural History Magazine is sent to the 
following bodies in exchange for their publications which are kept in 
the Library for the use of members: 


Ashmolean Museum 

Bedfordshire Archaeological Council 

Berkshire Archaeological Society 

Birmingham Archaeological Society 

Bristol and Gloucester Archaeological Society 
Bristol Naturalists’ Society ¢ 
Bristol University Spelaeological Society 
Cambridge Antiquarian Society 

Cotteswold Naturalists’ Field Club 

Devon Archaeological Society 

Dorset Natural History and Archaeological Society 
East Herts. Archaeological Society 

East Riding Archaeological Society 

Essex Archaeological Society 

Essex Field Club 

Geologists’ Association 

Hampshire Field Club 

Kent Archaeological Society 

Lancashire and Cheshire Antiquarian Society 
Lund University, Sweden 

Panastowe Muzeum Archaeologiezne, Warsaw 
Powysland Club 

Rennes University 

Riksdienst voor het Oudheidkundig Bodemonderzoek, Amersfoort, Holland 
Romanisch-Germanische Kommission, Frankfurt 
Royal Society of Antiquaries of Ireland 
Society of Antiquaries of London 

Society of Antiquaries of Scotland 

Society of Antiquaries of Newcastle on Tyne 
Society for the Promotion of Roman Studies 
Somerset Archaeological Society 

Surrey Archaeological Society 

Sussex Archaeological Society 

Ulster Archaeological Society 

Uppsala University, Sweden 

Yorkshire Archaeological Society 
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Accessions: Library, 136; Museum, 134; 
County Record Office, 138; Diocesan 
Record Office, 135 

Addyman, P. V., 124 

Aeffe, 61 

Alderbury, 11, 19 

Algar, D. J., 127 

Alvediston, 53 

Amesbury, II, 123 

Amesbury, Hundred of, 60 

Anstie, B., 94 

Anstie, John, 88 

Ansty, 19 

Arlington, Lord, 108 

Arundell, Lord, 81 

Athelstan, 60 

Atkins, W., 97 

Aughton (Collingbourne Kingston), 61 

Avebury, 100 ff., 112 f., 118, 127 

Avon Farm, Afene, Avene, 56 ff. 


Baily, Caleb, 100 ff. 

Baily, John, 104 

Baker, W., 94 

Baldenham, Mary, 87 

Ballard, William Aldridge, 90 
Bapton (Wylye), 19 

Beach, W., 93 

Beaver, J., 98 

Beckford estate, 81 

Bemerton, 5 f., 11 

Berwick Bassett, 100, 104 f. 

Berwick Down (Tollard Royal), 115 
Berwick St. John, 115 

Biggs, G., 92 

Bishopdown (Laverstock and Ford), 52 
Bishops Cannings, 84, 92 

Blunt, C. E., 51, 65 

Bolingbroke, Viscount (Henry St. John), 107 
Bonney, D. J., 56 

Bourne, J., 98 

Bowerchalke, 19 

Box, 19, 123 

Boyer, A., 95 

Boyle, Charles (Lord Orrery), 109 
Boyton, 55 

Bratton, 75 ff. 


Brent, Isaac, 80, 90 

Brent, Samuel, 80, 90, 98 

Britford, 5 f., 11, 54 

Bromham, 84 ff. 

Bromley, William, 108 

Bronze Age: bronze implements, 114 ff.; 
settlements, 115 

Brown, Henry Slade, 89, 97 

Bruce, Charles, Lord, 105 

Brunton (Collingbourne Kingston), 61 

Brydges, James, 107 

Bulkington, 78 f., 85 f. 

Bury Wood Camp (Colerne), 21 ff 

Butler, E., 92 


Cadogan, Major-General William, 107 
Caesar, Charles, 108 

Calne, Hundred of, 105 

Card, John, 89, 97 

Cecil, Robert, 107, 109 

‘Celtic’ fields, 123 

Chandler, G., 95 

Chandler, J., 94 

Cherhill, 19 

Chilhampton (South Newton), 60 
Chippenham, 19 

Chisbury (Little Bedwyn), 11 
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PLATE I 


First period revetment, North-East Entrance. 


Photograph by E. A. Shore 


BURY WOOD CAMP 


PLATE II 


a, DENIER OF CHARLES THE BALD FROM PRESHUTE 


Scale: about 2:1 


b, 1 and g, from the Latton hoard; 3, probably from this hoard. 


TWO WILTSHIRE COIN HOARDS OF THE TIME OF STEPHEN 
Scale: 1:1 
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The Magazine 


The Magazine is at present issued once a year. It is issued free to members of the 
Society. Contributions, editorial correspondence and books for review should be sent to 
the Editor at The Museum, 41 Long Street, Devizes. Back numbers of Magazines can be 
obtained from the Honorary Librarian, with the other publications listed below. 

Notes for the guidance of contributors will be found on pp. 207-8 of Volume 60 (1965). 


Publications to be obtained from the Librarian, The Museum, Devizes 
A GuIDE CATALOGUE OF THE NEOLITHIC AND BRONZE AGE COLLECTIONS AT DEVIZES 
Museum, by F. K. Annable and D. D. A. Simpson. 1964. Post free, 26s. 6d. 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE GREAT STONE MONUMENTS OF WILTSHIRE: STONEHENGE AND 
AveEBury, by W. J. Harrison. No. LX X XIX (1901) of W.A.M. 153s. 


WILTSHIRE Inguisiriones Post Mortem: Henry III, Epwarp I anp Epwarp II. 13s. 

Ditto. Epwarp III. 13s. 

THe CyurcH BELLs oF WILTSHIRE, THEIR INSCRIPTIONS AND History, by H. B. Walters. 
Parts II and III only. 14s. 

RECORDS OF THE CouNnTy OF WILTs, EXTRACTS FROM THE QUARTER SESSIONS GREAT 
ROLLs OF THE 17TH CENTURY, by B. H. Cunnington. 12s. 6d. 

Devizes BorouGH ANNALS, EXTRACTS FROM THE CORPORATION ReEcorps, by B. H. 
Cunnington. Vol. II, 1792 to 1835. 15s. (Vol. I is out of print.) 

THE WILTSHIRE ARCHAEOLOGICAL AND NaTuRAL History Society, 1853-1953. A Cen- 
tenary History. 3s. 6d. 

BRADON Forest, by T. R. Thomson. 1953. 10s. 6d. 

WILTsHIRE Birps, by L. G. Peirson. 4s. 

THe Macro_LePIDOPTERA OF WILTSHIRE, by Baron de Worms. Pp. xv, 177. 1962. 25s. 
(Members 20s.) 

PARLIAMENTARY History OF CRICKLADE, by W. B. Crouch. 1961. 123s. 

A History OF SAVERNAKE Forest, by The Marquess of Ailesbury. 1962. 12s. 6d. 


The Society’s Museum and Library, Long Street, Devizes 


The Curator is Mr. F. K. Annable; the Honorary Librarian, Mr. R. E. Sandell. 


All members of the Society are asked to give an annual subscription towards the 
upkeep of the Museum and Library collections. The Museum contains many objects of 
great local interest; and the Library a rich collection of books, articles and notes about 
the history of Wiltshire. Subscriptions should be sent to The Treasurer, The Museum, 
Devizes. 

Old printed material and photographs of Wiltshire buildings or other objects of 
interest will be welcomed by the Librarian at the Museum. The repository for records, 
e.g. old deeds, maps, plans, etc., is the Wiltshire Record Office, County Hall, ‘Trowbridge. 


Natural History Section 


The object of this Section is to promote the study of all branches of Natural Bac. in 
the County by encouraging field observations, maintaining records, arranging field and 
other meetings and by putting observers in touch with each other. Members and others 
who wish for particulars of the Section and its activities should write to the Honorary — 
Treasurer of the Section: — 


Mr. Arnold Smith, 49 Gireden ke ‘Trowbridge. 
Membership of the Section does not entail any further subscription from those who 
are already members of the Society. = 
Observations should be sent to the recorders: 
Birps: Mr. G. L. Webber, 66 Southbrook Extension, Swindon. 
Fiowers: Miss W. M. Stevenson, 14 Broadleas Road, Devizes. 
LeprpoprerRA: Mr. B. W. Weddell, 39 Victoria Road, ‘Trowbridge. 
MamMats, REPTILEs anp AmpuisiAns: Miss B. Gillam, 19 Roundway Gardens, ne 


Back numbers of reports can be obtained from Mr. G. LL. Webber, 66 Southbrook 
Extension, Swindon. Prices on application. 


Wiltshire Record Society 


On 7th June, 1969, the Annual General Meeting was held at Fated House, a 
Crudwell, Malmesbury, by the kind invitation of Lt.-Colonel and Mrs. Stuart Pitman. | 


Sixty-five members and friends attending heard a talk by Professor R. B. Wernham, — Wise 
Professor of Modern History in the University of Oxford, entitled ‘A Seventeenth oe a7. 


Odyssey.’ At the business meeting Mr. E. J. M. Buxton, a Fellow of New College, Oxford, 
who resides at Cole Park, Malmesbury, was elected to the Committee in place of Miss 
-K. Pamela Stewart whose term had expired. 

The Committee had the pleasure of congratulating the President and Gian 
_ Mr. Ralph B. Pugh, when on the ist October, 1968, he became a Professor of English 
History in the University of London. 

The 1967 book (Volume xx), The Earl of Hertford’s Lieutenancy Papers, 1603-1612, 
edited by Mr. W. P. D. Murphy, was published in the early summer, 1969, and it 1s much — 
hoped that the publication of volumes will sooon come into line with the year for which — 
intended. Several reprints are in hand for volumes in demand where reserves are ex- 
hausted. ‘Those interested in Wiltshire Maps may like to know that Volume VIII, Andrews’ 
and Dury’s Map of Wiltshire, 1773, the best of the earlier maps, is now available again. It i iss 
beautifully reproduced in book form, price £2.10.0 to non-members, plus postage. 

Membership, which includes the volume for the year, is £2 per annum. Full par- 
ticulars from Miss 'T. E. Vernon, Honorary Secretary, Dyer’s Leaze, Lacock, Chippers e 
Telephone Lacock 231. Se 
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